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This Issue in Brief... 





A Goop DEAL of current world history is written 
in terms of prices and production. Worip 
Prices, 1948 ComPpaRED WITH 1939 (p. 467) studies 
two of the factors underlying world inflation: 
lower civilian goods production in most countries 
and unrelenting demand. By 1948, world pro- 
duction, excluding the United States, had nearly 
reached 1938 levels, although variations were 
wide among different countries (e. g., output was 
extremely low in Japan, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Greece). Demand is buoyed by large-scale 
world investment, heavy governmental expendi- 
tures, and pent-up civilian needs. 

Postwar world recovery leans on many inter- 
national devices. One prospective aid is the In- 
ternational Trade Organization Charter to be 
submitted to Congress for ratification in 1949. 
The sectiqns of the charter of especial interest to 
labor are discussed in ITO: EmpLroyMENT AND 
Economic DEVELOPMENT (p. 476). Healthy inter- 
national trade depends on world-wide mainte- 
nance of production, employment, and demand 
for goods. An important adjunct is maintenance 
of fair labor standards. The 54 organized nations 
signatory to the Charter did not find it easy to 
come to an agreement, given their divergencies of 
interests and traditions, and the Charter repre- 
sents many compromises. Important, however, 
was the basic recognition that unemployment and 
under-employment are conditions in which all 
nations have a common interest and responsibility. 

Probably no nation faces more serious economic 
problems than Great Britain. British Traprs 
Unton Coneress: Meretine, SepremBer 1948 
(p. 511) indicates how the British labor movement 
under a Labor Government reacted to some of the 
more compelling problems. It endorsed wage- 
price controls, increased industrial efficiency and 
production, nationalization of the steel industry, 
and compulsory arbitration. The Congress over- 
whelmingly defeated Communist-supported poli- 
cies and candidates for office. 


Injury of workers on the job still plagues 
American industry. Insury Rates 1n Manv- 





FACTURING, SECOND QUARTER, 1948 (p, 5 
reveals that more than 110,000 workers wer, , 
the job one or more days because of work injyr; 

and that they lost a total of nearly 2¥ mij; he 


if 


man-days. Industry, labor, and government , 
determined to do something about it. 7; R 
PRESIDENT’s CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL Sarp 
1948 (p. 508) tells of the organizational meet;, 
held in September preparatory to an actig, 
meeting in March 1949. 





A wide range of both occupations and earnj g 


is evident in Department Store Wonrxeps MPLOYS 
Waces In 16 Crtres (p. 483). Employees in storage” fav 
varied from wrappers to sales clerks to clevat, tober. 
operators to carpenters; in the offices, from billin, rought 
clerks to switchboard operators. About 65 cate eon 
gories of men’s and women’s jobs were studied jz yi 
16 large cities. The earnings (rounded) range es ten 


from $17 for women porters in New Orleans t 
$172 for male appliance salesmen in New Yor 
City. (But within the classification of wom _ ofini 
porters, earnings were $36 per week in New Yor 
City and Seattle.) Women fitters had earning on 
of from $34 to $56; dress saleswomen, $34 to $53 es os 
and women selling women’s accessories, $32 i 
$47. Male sales clerks in regular stores had eam tthe N 
; eN 
ings ranging from $33 to the peak mentioned 1 the |] 
above for appliances. In basement stores, th cone 
range for men salesmen was $41 to $105. Weeki ier 
hours worked varied from 37% to well over 4( 
Most employees studied were entitled to discount 
on merchandise, vacations with pay, and 6 or 
paid holidays. The | 

Another article related to the distributiv@Btate el 
industries is OPERATION OF ConsuMERS’ Coorzs 
ATIVES in 1947 (p. 499). Co-op business and activgjabor m« 
ity reached an all-time high, despite a large numbe 
of dissolutions. Among retail distributives alone 
business exceeded a billion dollars; local servic 
associations did more than 25 million doll: 
worth of business. Operating results, howevegi 
were less satisfactory than during the previoug® 
year, with more than 25 percent showing losseqiprg 
and more than 50 percent with smaller earnins 
Petroleum associations generally did better 1 
1947 than in 1946. Wholesale groups’ busines 
and earnings were up. Productive federation 
also had a good year. Patronage refunds from 
stores averaged 3.5 percent on sales; from petmggrhich v 
leum associations, 5.5 percent; from service groupmpegardec 
4.5 percent. ood inc 
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ning MPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND PRICE developments 


ere favorable for labor in many respects during 
tober. The continued decline in food prices 
rought some measure of relief to wage earners’ 
nilies. Meanwhile employment maintained the 
igh levels of recent months, unemployment fell 
» the lowest point of the year, and average earn- 
ngs tended to increase. Fewer man-days were 
pst because of work stoppages than in the pre- 
edingmonth. Only on the West Coast, where the 
il refining and shipping disputes remained un- 
sttled, were there any major work stoppages at 
he month’s end. Several decisions of the Na- 
ional Labor Relations Board handed down in 
\etober restricted union activities. The results 
f the November 2 elections led to the expectation 
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‘a » the part of labor that the country’s present 
7 - ubor-management relations policy would be sub- 
a ect to revision by the new Congress. 

unt 


bor and the Elections 


The recent Presidential, Congressional, and 
tiv@State elections are generally considered by labor 
o have broad implications for the future of the 
bor movement in the United States. Consider- 
ble credit for the reelection of President Truman 
nd the return of Democratic majorities in the 
@iouse and Senate was generally given to organized 
bor for its active support during the campaign. 
A significant number of the defeated Congressional 
andidates were those who were opposed by 
rganized labor for voting for the Taft-Hartley 
w. In Massachusetts and New Mexico, as in 
he earlier election in Maine, the voters rejected 
egislation to ban the closed shop. The election 
ults appear to indicate that early consideration 
be given to labor-management legislation 
hich will eliminate features of the present law 
garded by labor as unfair and not conducive to 
ood industrial relations. 
























Strike Situation 


A downturn in the number of strikes, which is 
usual for the closing months of the year, again 
appears to be the pattern for 1948. While some 
increase in the number of man-days lost. occurred 
during September, owing to several large strikes 
in progress, preliminary indications are that 
October reports will show a drop in work stoppages 
in numbers of workers involved and man-days lost. 

The two strikes of greatest national importance, 
in petroleum and in shipping, were both on the 
West Coast. Having begun in early September, 
both strikes continued throughout October but 
partial settlements in each situation had been 
made by the end of the month. 

In making its first ruling on strike activities 
under the Labor Management Relations Act, the 
National Labor Relations Board indicated the 
type of actions on the part of striking union 
members which would constitute ‘‘coercion.’’ 
Section 8 (b) (1) (A) of the act makes it an unfair 
labor practice for a union or its agents to restrain 
or coerce employees in their right to join or not to 
join a labor organization. The Board divided on 
only one issue in the case, two members dissenting 
from that part of the decision which found the 
International (as well as the local) union guilty 
of unfair labor practices. The minority would 
dismiss the case against the International, but 
would apply the order to the local union. 


Food Prices Down 


The decline in food prices during September 
and October has brought some relief to hard- 
pressed consumers. Particularly welcome has 
been a more-than-seasonal drop in the prices of 
meat, which had risen beyond the reach of many 
moderate-income families during the summer. 
The decline of 0.6 percent in food prices, from 
August to September, was enough to offset 
increases in all the other groups, and the over-all 
index remained unchanged at 174.5 percent of 
the 1935-39 average. Preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that the October decline in food prices 
will more than offset rises in other retail prices to 
cause a decrease in the over-all index for the first 
time since March. 

Wholesale prices, on the average, declined for 
the second consecutive month during October 
from the postwar high point of 169.4 (1926= 100) 
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IV THE LABOR MONTH IN REVIEW 





reached in August. The slight downturn during 
September was followed by a more significant 
decline in October, largely as a result of a con- 
tinued decrease in the averages for farm products 
and foods. Throughout the recent period, the 
drop in prices of agricultural and related com- 
modities has been partly offset by increases in the 
prices of certain durable goods, particularly metals 
and metal products and housefurnishings. 

Price movements in recent months reflect the 
effects of the 1948 record farm output, the improve- 
ment in supply in many “‘soft’”’ goods lines, and 
the continuing heavy unfilled demand for many 
durable goods. When prospects of bumper crops 
became apparent in the spring, grain prices began 
a steady decline which continued until support 
levels were approached. Livestock prices con- 
tinued upward during the summer, but declined 
seasonally during September and October. At 
the end of October the wholesale price index for 
farm products was about 10 percent below the 
high point at the beginning of the year. Food 
prices, lagging behind farm prices, continued to 
rise until July and August and then declined 
significantly. Prices of textile products, on the 
average, have declined steadily, although slowly 
since early this year. On the other hand, prices 
of many durable commodities, where supplies 
have not met demand, have continued their 
postwar upward trend through October. 


Wage Trend Continues 


Average hourly earnings (excluding overtime) 
rose again in manufacturing in September, reach- 
ing a new high of $1.32 an hour. A small decrease 
in the average number of hours worked reported 
for September, largely due to the Labor Day holi- 
day, about offset the increase in wage rates, thus 
holding average weekly earnings at about $54, the 
level of the previous month, in manufacturing as 
a whole. Weekly earnings in durable goods in- 
dustries declined somewhat to a little less than 
$58 as a result of a shorter average workweek. 
Workers in factories producing nondurables, whose 


hours remained unchanged, increased their weg 
earnings slightly to a little more than $50 a we 
October hourly earnings statistics will probs} 
show another increase as a result of a number, 
wage raises to relatively small groups of many}, 
turing workers. Significant new wage contra 
however, were signed in certain nonmanufacty;» 
industries. Approximately 175,000 railroad wo 
ers, members of the Brotherhood of Rail 
Trainmen and the Order of Railway Conducty 
received a wage increase of 10 cents an hour fn) 
the railroads in early October. Toward the en¢, 
the month, one of the unions involved in the Wz 
Coast maritime strike, the National Marine }; 
gineers Beneficial Association (CIO), ‘signed , 
agreement with the shipowners incorporating 
5.3-percent increase for the union. This puts ¢ 
pay of the West Coast engineers on a par wif 
those on the East Coast. An agreement was ; 
reached by the Oil Workers International Uni 
(CIO) and one of the companies in the West Cox 
oil strike. The settlement provides for a wy 
boost of 12% cents an hour retroactive to July 
The nonstriking Independent Petroleum Works 
Union also negotiated increases of 12% cents; 
hour for about 4,000 employees of Standard ( 
Co. and Union Oil Co. in California. Telepha 
workers of the American Telephone and Telegra 
Co. also received wage increases during the mont 
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Employment Changes Small 


Changes in the labor force from early Septem) 
to early October were relativley minor, accordi 
to Census estimates in the Monthly Report on ti 
Labor Force. A decline in civilian employment: 
less than 200,000 was largely the result of adé 
tional numbers of students leaving temporary su! 
mer jobs to return to school. Unemployment ai 
declined to the lowest rate of the year and \ 
lower than at nearly any other time since the & 
of the war. Employment was still about 1 milli 
higher than a year ago. Reflecting the entry 
reentry of women into the labor market, the rep 
shows about 600,000 more women in jobs than | 
year at this time. 
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Price Structure and Inflation, 


fiVorld Prices, 1948 Compared With 1939 


—- Variations in the Existing Price Relationships, 
. wo and Basic Causes of Increases 
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ETWEEN 1939 AND MID-1948, inflation greatly 
tered the structure of prices throughout the 
orld. Increases were smallest in the nations of 
e British Commonwealth and of Scandinavia. 
he United States price level had approximately 
publed at wholesale and had risen somewhat less 
retail, but the increases came later and were 
low those in most other nations.?, Even though 
orld agricultural output had about reached pre- 
levels and world industrial output had risen 
bstantially above prewar, high postwar demands 
consumers, investors, and governments could 
ot be completely satisfied. Investment and 
bvernment expenditures were often financed in 
urt at least by increasing the supply of money or 
tem@i&panding bank deposits. Since total production 
ord 
on ti 
nent Prepared in the Bureau’s Office of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
f dé International comparisons of price changes give only an approximate 
8 our t of relative price movements in different countries, because they must 
Vy sul based on available price indexes. Such indexes differ greatly in purpose, 
nt hod, scope, and accuracy, and thus are not strictly comparable. (For 
“Ege explanation of these differences see Monthly Labor Review, January 
dy (pp. 36-38.) Generally, during periods of rapid change—such as in the 
he é decade—price indexes actually are conservative estimates of the increase 
* prices. This point is particularly pertinent since many indexes include 
nilli tial prices predominately, even in areas where substantial shares of output 
tr sold on “open’’, “gray,” or “black’”’ markets. These terms are used 
uy lerently by various writers. The term “open market” is often used to 
repe to prices which are not subject to legal controls. A “‘gray market’’ is 
in l in which the prices charged, although not actually illegal, are higher than 
are “supposed”’ to be; for example, the sale of scarce commodities such as 
or automobiles at prices above those set by the manufacturer falls in this 


‘gory. The term “black market” is usually used to indicate sales at prices 
are above the level that may be charged legally. 


could be increased only slowly, this additional 
spending power forced prices upward. Changes 
in the geographical distribution of production were 
significant. The German and Japanese econo- 
mies were functioning at very low rates; at the 
other extreme, the United States was producing 
at a record peacetime rate. Large extensions of 
United States credits to foreign countries for 
postwar relief and reconstruction eased the prob- 
lems created by these and other shifts. 

Price increases between 1939 and mid-1948 were 
greatest at the wholesale level for farm products 
and raw materials and at the retail level for foods 
and textiles. Internationally traded goods in- 
creased more in price than all goods in the general 
wholesale average. Other changes in price rela- 
tionships varied from country to country, 
depending upon local conditions. 

Every geographical and industrial sector of the 
world economy has been affected to some degree 
by war and postwar inflation. The unequal 
movements of prices of various kinds and in vari- 
ous places—which always accompany inflation— 
are described here by comparing the price rela- 
tionships in mid-1948 with those in 1939. The 
base year 1939 was selected because it marks a 
convenient point at the end of the era between 
the two World Wars and not because price 
relationships were necessarily “normal” at_ that 
time. 
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Institutional factors or basic economic phe- 
nomena underlying the changes in the price level 
may account for differences in the extent of price 
fluctuation among various segments of the econ- 
omy. For example, the relatively great rise in 
prices of building materials in the United States 
is attributable largely to the pent-up demand 
accumulated during two decades of depression and 
war. An illustration of the effect of institutional 
factors also is provided by recent United States 
experience, that is, in the comparatively small 
increases in commodity prices for metals and the 
durables. In these industries, prices are estab- 
lished largely by producers’ decisions rather than 
by the forces of supply and demand in perfectly 
competitive markets; * high postwar output has 
made production very economical because over- 
head costs could be spread over many units of 
product; and business price policy, motivated by 
long-run considerations, has generally avoided 
taking full advantage of current demand (for 
example, automobile manufacturers’ prices have 
been kept well under the premium prices for new 
cars charged by second-hand dealers). Outside 
the United States, the primary institutional factor 
affecting changes in price relationships has been 
governmental intervention in particular sectors of 
the economy through price control, rationing, 
subsidies, etc. 


Factors Underlying World Inflation 


Undeving the price increases of the war and 
postwar years were (1) lower production of civilian- 
type goods, first because of the shift of resources 
to the production of war goods and later because 
of war damage and war-incurred economic dis- 
organization, and (2) increased demand owing to 
additional money income generated by expendi- 
tures first for military purposes and subsequently 
for reconstruction and development. High levels 
of demand generally resulted in full employment 
at an early stage in the war, and full employment, 
except in Italy, has characterized the postwar 
economies of the various nations. High-level 
employment has been an important factor in world- 
wide inflation; for, in an economy in which re- 
sources are already fully employed, an increment 
in demand can have little or no effect in expanding 





4 See Price Behavior and Business Policy, TNEC Monogranh No. 1. 


the total output of goods but is likely to , 
prices. Thus, the money value of total produc; 
increases much more than the physical volum, 
total production. This is the essence of inflat;, 


Production. By mid-1948, world industria] 
put was substantially above prewar levels }, 
world agricultural output had probably | 
reached or barely surpassed prewar levels. Reg 
peacetime production in the United States larg 
accounted for the great volume of world industy; 
production, as is shown in the following tabulatio, 
Indezes (1938 = 100) 
1947 1948 
Last quarter Fira 
135 0) 
215 2 





97 0 
25 i 
43 { 


World, excluding United 
States, Japan,Germany 
Dit nascsssesscas Bee 119 


1 Including the USSR. 

2 Not available. 

43 The 1938 base gives an exaggerated view of the increase in United Sty 
production. since 1938 output was much lower than that of 1937 or 1939. 
1937 is taken as a base United States output in the first half of 1948 was) 
percent of prewar; if 1939 is used as the base the percent is 176. 

41936=100. A sharp rise in the index (from 50 to 60) occurred in Ju 
following the June currency reform. 


Sources: Selected World Economic Indices, United Nations, July 1s 
(p. 14). U. N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, various issues. Fede 
Reserve Bulletin, various issues. 


Excluding the United States, the world ha 
almost recovered to 1938 production levels at the 
end of 1947, and, since production indexes in mos 
countries showed an upward trend during th 
first half of 1948, prewar output was probabl 
surpassed by mid-1948. However, difference 
were great in the degree of recovery. Output wa 
extremely low in Japan and Germany, and Austr 
Italy, and Greece had not regained prewar pr 
duction levels. Soviet industrial productio 
reached the prewar (1940) level in the last quarte 
of 1947, according to the Soviet delegate to th 
United Nations Economic and Social Council’ 
Most other countries had achieved output levek 
substantially above prewar. Outside the Unite 
States, increases in industrial production (be 
tween 50 and 75 percent) were greatest in Polané, 





‘ Supplement to Economic Report, Discussion of Report in Economic s% ; 
Social Council, Sixth Session (p. 102) Department of Economic Affairs (U 
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jcaria, Chile, and Canada, according to the 
plished indexes. 

World output (excluding the U.S.S.R.) in the first 
arter of 1948 of most of the basic commodities 
od below exceeded prewar production. For 
, most important commodities—coal, iron, 
d steel—this was due to great increases in United 
tes output. The tremendous increase in 
nited States production relative to that in all 
her industrial areas is one of the basic factors 
termining the course of international economic 
ations. It accounts for the scarcity of dollars, 
nd the desire on the part of many nations for 
nancial assistance from the United States. 

The increased importance of United States 
ytput relative to that of Europe, which may be 
mporary at least in part, is not the only shift in 
he pattern of world industrial production. For 
ample, the figures in table 1 showing world 
oduction of fuel and energy by area reveal 
pcreased industrialization in certain Latin Ameri- 
un countries, such as Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
nd Mexico. Some expansion has also occurred 
» the Middle East, particularly in Turkey, Egypt, 
nd Palestine, but this is offset in the figure for 
sia by low output levels in the strife-ridden 
ar Kast. 


ited Stay 
r 1939, 
43 was| 


Inderes (1987 = 100) second 





quarter, 1948 
Except Except U.S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. and U.S. 

N85 pad och measur 104 91 

ude petroleum... -_..........-.- 167 188 

1 hadiBlectricity.............--..-_-- 187 163 
at theiPig-iron and ferro-alloys_........ 105 83 
a lS 112 83 
y thy bbe? °---------------------- 107 104 
baht, saat nnn nncccocen ene 85 75 
inne ne onan -s- 106 89 
CNCSM in? ss st le As LIAR. 71 teri 
t walmmubber (Natural) - - - -- she caine 126 un 
stria, DEAS eacaan cance saonseascae 122 ] 02 






pr ' Ingots and castings. 
, ‘Smelter production. 
CLLONRRE + Metal content of tin ore or tin concentrates. 


Arle Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, September 1948 
) the ». 3). 








neil! 

yess During the first three postwar years, agricul- 
itedmural production was hampered by unfavorable 
(be eather conditions and agricultural recovery in 
andjar-devastated areas was delayed also by scarci- 






lies of equipment and supplies. Food production 
ing the crop year 1947-48 was 7 percent 
below prewar. Reductions from prewar levels 


ic ant 
(UN) 






were greatest in regions such as western Europe. 
which generally depended upon food imports be- 
fore the war. Population increases both in west- 
ern Europe and in the world at Jarge, made the 
need more grave.’ Increased food requirements 


TasLe 1.—World production of fuel and energy, by area,! 
19388 and 1947 














Production in- | Percentage dis- 
dexes (1937 = 100) tribution 
Area 

1938 1947 1938 1947! 
United States and Canada..._....__.- 86 138 41.8 54.5 
Latin America ?__...............___-. 99 182 4.6 6.6 
nck cnnnndcondiensiininiabieas 99 87 42.8 29.2 
| AER PC ESR a Sey 105 108 8.7 7.3 
icin teach hes ea ee ee 105 151 1.1 1.4 
EE ee, ee 99 118 1.0 1.0 
ee ae 04 118 100. 0 100.0 

















Coal, lignite, crude petroleum, and hydro-electricity. For the calculations 
in this table, lignite, crude petroleum, and hydroelectricity were reduced to 
terms of coal by means of constant conversion factors. 

3 Partly estimated. Based on production during the first 9 months of 1947. 
§ Mexico, Central and South America. 
* Excluding the U.8.8.R., for which data are not available. 


Source: Economic Report, Salient Features of the World Economic Situa- 
tion, 1945-47, Department of Economic Affairs, United Nations (p. 10). 


and smaller production have reduced total per 
capita food consumption, particularly in urban 
centers, to dangerously low levels. 

In the fall of 1948, the outlook for the crop year 
1948-49 seemed promising. Equipment and 
supplies were more readily available, although 
shortages still existed in many countries. Reports 
from Europe, the Far East, and Latin America 
indicated increased sowings for major crops. In 
the United States, 1948 crop production was esti- 
mated to be nearly 12.5 percent above the previous 
year, and 7 percent above the record year of 1946, 
according to an October forecast of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Demand. In view of the relatively great volume 
of production, the explanation of the prevailing 
inflationary pressure must be sought in high levels 
of demand. Large-scale world investment is an 
important source of this demand—and thus of 
inflationary pressure. (See table 2, showing gross 





§ The population of Europe outside of the Soviet Union and Turkey in- 
creased by 9 millions (1938-46) or over 2 percent, while world population 
increased by over 175 millions or nearly 10 percent (1937-47). 
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domestic investment expressed as a percentage of 
gross national product.) Such investment in 
1947 took a much larger proportion of national 
output than before the war, in the 9 countries for 
which data are available. 


Tape 2.-—Percentage distribution of gross national product, 
9 countries, 1988 and 1947 ' 





, 
Expenditures by— Investment 





Foreign 
(net) 


Govern- | Domestic 


ment ? 


Country Con- 





1938 | 1947 


3 
0 
—1 
—3 
—5 


1938 1938 








Australia ¢ 71 12 
gp RE 73 14 
Crechoslovakia..... 81 13 
DOGMRIOER..ccccecccs 78 & 
tnenenanieede 76 7 12 


 , says 68 y 
Sweden. , - 66 q 
United Kingdom... 74 14 
United States... .... 76 15 


—6 
—6 
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I 
—-—SS NHK Onn 
































! At market prices for calendar year specified; otherwise for nearest financial 
or calendar year for which data are available. 
. * Includes government investment for Australia, Canada, and United 

tates. 

* Includes government investment for Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Norway, Sweden, and United Kingdom. 

‘ = ee net income received from (or paid) abroad. 

5 Net. 

Source: Seleet4d World Economic Indices, Department of Economic Af- 
fairs, United Nations, July 1948 (p. 50). 


Reconstruction needs and the replacement of 


capital not adequately maintained during the war 
account only partially for the large volume of 


postwar investment. The drive toward economic 
development is another factor of growing import- 
ance, both in devastated areas and also in less 
industrialized countries. In Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, Latin America, and Africa, organized 
efforts are being made to develop natural resources 
and industry. Although the basic aim is generally 
to raise levels of living, the development programs 
differ broadly in both method and scope. 
Predominantly agricultural countries of eastern 
Europe usually base their ambitious over-all 
economic plans on government ownership, at 
least of all important industries or all major indus- 
trial establishments. Cooperative farming opera- 
tions are being encouraged in these countries with 
a large measure of government control. The 
proportion of national income used for investment 
is higher than in most other underdeveloped areas, 
and the growth of industry, transportation, and 
communication are being emphasized more than 
that of agriculture. In the Polish plan (1946-49), 
for example, over 20 percent of national income 
is to be used for investment; in the Yugoslav plan 


(1947-51), investment is to rise to more thay 
percent of national income by 1951. 

In other underdeveloped areas, reliance ig },; 
placed on the stimulation of private initiative, 
government ownership and operation is gener) 
limited to selected areas of development. \,y, 
Latin American Governments, for example, hy 
sponsored investment projects in particular fig 
such as electric power, transportation, or mini 
Frequently, private investment is encouray, 
through tax concessions and direct financial , 
rangements for readily available credits at | 
interest rates. Middle East and African devel 
mental schemes are often concerned with tray 
portation, land-holding and irrigation, and pubj 
health and other social services. Of course, to t} 
extent that capital equipment is obtained fp, 
or on credit from foreign sources, investma 
involves an inflationary pressure in the supplyiy 
country rather than in the receiving country. 

High government expenditures have by 
another source of postwar demand. In soy 
instances, this has been due partly to governma 
participation in investment activity. Anoth 
major item has been military expenditure; : 
though military expenditures have been bel 
wartime levels, they have frequently been high 
than in prewar years. This is true not only i 
Europe and North America, but also in the fi 
East, owing to civil strife. Government expenii 
tures are larger not only in money terms but als 
in real terms; governments are purchasing mo 
goods and services than they did before the wu 
In the United States, the United Kingdom, am 
the Scandinavian countries, for example, goven 
ment expenditures in 1947 when revalued « 
prewar prices were 2 or 3 times above prewar. 
Furthermore, many governments not only used 
larger quantity of goods in the postwar economy 
but also used a larger proportion of total outpu 
(see table 2). However, in France, Greece, Italy 
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and Poland, government expenditures did 1% 


increase as much as prices and, therefore, gover 
ment purchases of commodities and servic 
declined. 

Consumers have also contributed heavily to t 
large volume of postwar demand. In mail 
countries, pent-up wartime demands, continue 





*A Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe ! 
76-77), and data on these countries in International Financial Statistic, 
monthly publication of the International Monetary Fund. 
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arcities, and rising prices have caused consumers 
» spend & larger portion of their increased money 
omes and to save a correspondingly smaller 
ortion of current income than before the war. 
»nsumers have also drawn upon wartime savings 
» buy consumer goods.’ Only a few countries, 
ncluding the United States and Canada, have 
‘cher postwar than prewar levels of living. 
Isewhere, high levels of investment and govern- 
nent expenditure left consumers with a share of 
ational output either less than or at best only 





> at loa ual to prewar. 

develo Lack of voluntary savings and inadequate tax 
b trandiievenues led to the adoption of inflationary tech- 
d pubj iques to cover part of investment and govern- 
©, to tent expenditures. Investors financed their ven- 
ed frlMures directly or indirectly through the expansion 


estmep 
pplyin 
y. 

a bes 


f bank credit; governments met their expenses in 
similar manner or by printing additional money. 
n either case, the increased volume of money 
xpenditures—unmatched by an equivalent in- 
rease in aggregate output—traised prices. 
Some countries, particularly in Europe, have 
maintained a high degree of stability in their 
price and wage structures by supplementing mone- 
y and fiscal policy by direct controls, including 
ocations of raw materials, rationing of con- 
mer goods, labor and wage regulations, and 
price ceilings. In these countries, money income 
yas more than enough to purchase the supply of 
vailable goods at the controlled prices, and infla- 
ion was “‘suppressed”’ or “‘repressed.”’ 
The foreign grants and credits of the United 
States Government have been significant in the 
bostwar period both at home and abroad. In the 
4-year period ending December 31, 1947, assist- 
nee was provided to foreign countries at an 
nual rate of over 5.8 billion dollars; the 1948 
program, which includes the European Recovery 
ogram, is estimated at 7.6 billion dollars. Out- 
ight grants accounted for 44 percent of the pro- 
gram for the 1945-47 period and may reach 70 
bercent of the 1948 total; the balance is made up 
bf loans and credits.* 

The immediate effect of the foreign aid program 
las been to increase demand in the United States 


ire; § 


he Fa 


ised 








‘In the United States, for example, despite unprecedented peacetime in- 


ue 
nD ome levels, one-fourth of all spending units spent more than their incomes 
‘arin 1947 and the others saved less than in previous years. See 1948 Survey 
- Consumer Finance, Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1948 (pp. 634 ff). 


a. * Foreign Grants and Credits of the U. 8. Government by B. W. Ruffner, 
of Current Business, June 1948 (pp. 11 ff). 


809787482 


and to increase supplies in the hard-pressed coun- 
tries that suffered the most in the war. The 
long-run effect will undoubtedly be to ease price 
pressures both at home and abroad by raising the 
world’s productive capacity. 


Changes in Price Levels 


Domestic Prices in Different Countries. At the 
end of World War II, world-wide inflation had 
affected prices in the United States less than in 
almost all other countries (Canada and possibly 
Australia and New Zealand were the chief excep- 
tions). Yet, in the first three postwar years, 
United States prices increased so rapidly that the 
1939 to June 1948 rise in this country was greater 
than that in the nations of the British Common- 
wealth, the Scandinavian countries, and Switzer- 
land. In almost all other countries, price in- 
creases from 1939 to mid-1948 were greater than 
in the United States. The distribution of the 
countries with respect to price increases since 
prewar is given in table 3 and is summarized in 
table 4. 

By June.1948, New Zealand, Australia, Southern 
Rhodesia, and the Union of South Africa were the 
only countries ° of the 60 listed in which consumers’ 
price indexes were less than 50 points higher than 
1939 levels (1939100). In nearly a fourth of 
these countries, consumers’ prices were between 50 
and 100 index points above 1939. This group 
included the United Kingdom, Canada, the Scand- 
inavian nations, and the United States. The 
increases in wholesale prices ® in the foregoing 
countries were also relatively moderate; their 
wholesale price indexes in June 1948 ranged from 
164 in Australia to 217 in Denmark (1939= 100). 


Outside of North America, Scandinavia, and the 
British Commonwealth, price increases were much 
greater. In most Latin American countries, price 
indexes in mid-1948 were 2 to 4 times 1939 levels. 
In a group of European countries, including Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Spain, 
and Turkey, prices were 3 to 5 times above prewar. 





* Germany has been excluded from this group because the price index 
listed in table 3 is based on official prices. Owing to the importance of the 
black market, effective prices were substantially higher than is indicated by 
this index. 

1@ Wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or pro- 
ducers or are those prevailing on commodity exchanges. 
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More advanced stages of inflation had been 
reached in France, Italy, Indo-China, and Japan, 
where prices ranged from 15 to 65 times those of 
1939 and in Poland and Greece where prices were 
Tape 3.—Indezes of consumers’ and wholesale prices,' by country, 1945 and mid-1948 


[1939 = 100] 


at least 160 and 300 times those in 1939, regpe, 
tively. Finally, in a class by itself was Ching 
where prices were of the magnitude of 35,000 
45,000 times prewar levels. 
















Index range 






Consumers’ price index 


Wholesale price index 








June 1948 


1945 


June 1948 





anti aed (Br. Zone. 1938= 

00). 

115—New Zealand. 

118—Canada. 

124—Australia (1938-39= 100). 

125—Southern Rhodesia. 

127—Austria (Vienna. April 1945. 
il 1938100). 

120-United States. 

132— Union of South Africa. 

132— Venezuela (Caracas). 

133— Uruguay (Montevideo). 

134—Argentina (Buenos Aires). 

140—Sweden. 

146—United Kingdom. 

USSR (Rat foods)* 

151—Switzerland. 

152—Norway. 

154—Newfoundland (St. Johns) 

157— Denmark. 

161—Colombia (Bogota). 

162—Panama (Panama _ City. 
Food. October 1939-June 
1940100). 

163—Czechoslovakla (Prague). 

165—Ireland. 

173—Netherlands (1938-39 = 100). 

175-—Costa Rica o— Jose). 

1”@+-Guatemala (Food). 

tin (July. Dewember 1939 = 


00). 
14—Peru (Lima). 
185— Brazil Ge de Janeiro). 
186-— Portugal (Lisbon). 
196— Paraguay (Asuncion). 
205—Ceylon (Colombo. August- 
eoumpber 1939 = 100). 
206—Cuba (Food). 
200— Luxembourg. 
213— Mexico (Mexico Clty). 
a A oslavia (January 1046). 
(Bombay). 


227—Japan. 

230-—Chile (Santiago). 

235—E1 Salvador (Food). 

257— Palestine (‘‘prewar’’= 100). 


272—Iceland (Reykjavik). 
278— Finland 


278— Pakistan (Lahore). 
203—Egypt (Cairo). 


306— Bolivia (La Paz). 
333— Belgium. 
3490—France (Food. Paris). 
350—Turkey ) ng 
Septem- 


393— Burma n. 
ber-December 1946). 


509—Buigaria (Dec. 1947). 
567—Iraq (Baghdad. 1946). 


607— Lebanon (Beirut). 


643— Iran. 
740— Philippines (Manila). 








See footnotes at end of table 


127—New Zealand. 
= eee (Br. Zone. 


100). 
<— (2d quarter. 
142—Southern Rhodesia. 
148— Union of South Africa. 


1938 = 
1938- 


152—Canada. 
152—Sweden. 
156—Norway. 
162—Switzerland. 
a 2d semen. 
— Urugua ay). 
171— United Kingdon. 
173— United States. 
173—Venezuela (Caracas). (Dec. 


1947). 
176" Newfoundland (St. Johns). 
179—Ireland (M ay). 
186—Argentina (Buenos Aires). 
198— Portugal (Lisbon). 


206—Panama (Food in Panama 
City. October 1939-June 
1940100). 

207—Netherlands (1938-39= 100). 

212—Costa Rica (San Jose). 

234—CGuatemala (Food). 

241— Yugoslavia (March). 

243—Ceylon (Colombo. August- 

ecember 1939 = 100). 
247—Columbia (Bogota). 


263— Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). 


272—E]1 Salvador (Food). 

275— India Pompey. ay). 
270—Cuba (Food. January.) 
a, AF re ; 
236— rague). 
290—Spain. 

202—Luxem 

wie 4 Asuncion, Feb- 


312—Palestine (February. “pre- 
war’’= 100). 


313—Icvland (Reviklevie). 
314— Mexico (Mexico Cit 


314— Pakistan (Lahore. ay 1947) 


= 
375 Phiipples (Manila). 
USSR (Food).’ 
412—Chile (Santiago). 
430— Bolivia (La Paz. December 


46—Hungory (Budapest). 


450—Austria (Vienna. 1938=100). 
, et ae (Beirut). 


separ iraq (Baghded. Apri. 1947). 








106—Austria (1944). 
137—Canada. 


137—United States. 

140— Australia. 
144—Venezuela (Caracas). 
148—New Zealand. 


150—C zechoslovakia. 
156—Union of South Africa. 
164—United Kingdom. 
169—Sweden. 

173— Netherlands. 
174—Norway. 
181—Denmark. 


198—Switzerland. 
199— Mexico. 


201—Argentina (Buenos Aires). 
203--E1 Salvador. 


214—Japan (Tokyo). 


233—Port (Lisbon) 
242—Y 


via (November 1946). 
243—india. 
253— Belgium. 


266—Ecuador. (Quito. January- 
June 1939= 100). 


317—Hungary (1944). 
320— Palestine. 
323—Egypt. 


357— France. 
366— Finland. 


Tee 
468—Iran ( 


494— Iraq oe 
551— Bulgaria. 













































164— Australia. 

174—New Zealand. 
179—Ireland (2d quarter). 
179—Norway. 

182—Union of South Africa. 
185— Venezuela (Caracas). 
188—Sweden. 


202—Canada. 
210—Switzerland. 
216—United Kingdom. 
216— United States. 
217— Denmark. 


220— Yugoslavia (March). 
230—Costa Rica (February). 
234— Portugal (Lisbon). 

259— Mexico. 

260—Argentina (Buenos Aires), 
267—N etherlands. 

286—C zechoslovakia. 


300—Spain (April). 
309—E] Salvador (March). 
337—Egypt. 

372—Peru (Lima). 
373—Chile. 


380— Palestine (February). 


402—India. 


Ce Cee. Jan.-June 
1939= 100). 

413— Belgium. 

} i 


St1—tran fran (Feberaa) _ 


sa. (Bag 
562—H 
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TaBLE 3.—Indexes of consumers’ and wholesale prices,’ by country, 1945 and mid-1948 —Continued 

















[1939 = 100] 
Consumers’ price index Wholesale price index 
ndex range 
1945 June 1948 1945 June 1948 
yo and over.| 2508—Indo-China (Saigon. 1947). | 1445—France (Paris. Food). ——- te June 1610—France. 
— = 100). 
4575—Italy (1047. 1938=100). 3291—Indo-China (Saigon). 1967—Italy. ‘ 4912—Italy. 
> eatin ~~ aa March | 4835—Italy (1938= 100). 74001—China. 6479—Japan (Tekyo). 
14522—China (Shanghai). 6523—Japan (March). 46357009—China. 
— Est.—Greece (Athens. 1938=100).) 16194—Poland. (Warsaw. Dec. sa 
1947. March 1939=100). 
Est.—Hungary (Budapest). 30505—Greece (Athens. 1938= 100) 
35949367—China (Shanghai). 











| For the limitations of the indexes on which these international comparisons are based, see footnote 2, p. 467. 


1 According to a BLS estimate, the index is approximately 150. 
1 According to a BLS estimate, the index is 300 to 350. 


Sources: U. N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Internationa] Financial Statistics, and official publications of the various governments. 


In 1945, the year World War II ended, in ap- 
proximately half of the countries studied, iadexes 
of consumers’ prices based on 1939 ranged from 
120 to 190 and for wholesale prices from 140 to 
230. Subsequently, in the countries of the British 
ommonwealth and of Scandinavia which have 
venerally maintained control of prices and other 
spects of economic life, price increases ranged 












ABLE 4.— Distribution of countries, by level of consumers’ 
and wholesale price indexes, 1945 and mid-1948 
































Number of countries 
Index of prices (1939= 100); Consumers’ price index | Wholesale price index 
1945 June 1948 ! 1945 June 1948 ! 
Ree eaeaee 14 5 6 0 
ween 16 13 ll 7 
a 4 7 q & 
OE een maces 5 s 2 4 
EE re 5 ll 5 6 
EE 5 q 4 ll 
1,000 and over. 6 7 3 4 
a | 60 60 40 40 
! Or latest available date. 


from 2 or 3 percent in Norway, to 17 or 30 percent 
in the United Kingdom, depending upon whether 
the consumers’ or wholesale price index is used. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the 
consumers’ price index rose by 34 percent between 
1945 and mid-1948 and the wholesale price index 
by 57 percent. Except for certain Latin American 
countries, postwar increases in prices greater than 
those in the United States during this period were 
generally confined to countries which were having 
difficulty in maintaining economic stability (e. g., 


Italy, and France, and to select an extreme 
example, China). 


Changes in Price Relationships 


The world price structure had also altered 
radically by mid-1948. Some price relationships 
changed in response to war and postwar shifts in 
the world conditions of production and demand 
which were discussed in the preceding section; 
others changed in response to more localized 
supply and demand conditions or as a result of 
changes in the nature and degree of governmental 
intervention in the production or distribution of 
certain commodities. 


Prices of Internationally Traded Goods. In most 
countries, prices of raw materials increased more 
than fabricated products (see table 5), and the 
importance of raw materials in international 
trade may partially explain the greater rise in 
export and import prices than in general com- 
modity prices (see table 6). This seems to be 
attributable to large postwar demands by many 
nations upon raw material supplies which only 
recently reached or exceeded prewar levels. 

These conditions favored exporters of raw 
material and foods such as Australia and Den- 
mark (i. e. by raising the prices of their exports 
more than those of their imports), and hindered 
exporters of industrial.goods such as the United 
Kingdom. Of course, this rough generalization 
does not explain all the figures in table 6; in some 
countries, such as Sweden, the selection of 1937 or 
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some other base year would also change the 
result. 
Tapie 5.—Price indexes for goods in various stages of 
fabrication, 10 countries, 1989-48 
[1939 = 100] 
Price indexes of— 
Country Date Raw ma- Pn ot Finished 
terials ! goods ! goods ! 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

= — — —E —— ame ates —— 
Sa bhnncuduncaniend June 1948_....... 232 183 
Pe icsconcscdstiahes ...do 244 201 
Se May 1948... ..-- 981 791 
Ireland 4 December 1947. 209 184 180 
Italy #...... _..| April 1948... 5, 173 5, 265 5, 261 
Moxioo. .... .| June 1048 288 See 
Netherlands... ... - we i See 270 
Norway........... — Te 21 157 
United Kingdom ee 306 236 192 
United States............ Sa 260 200 198 

















' Classifications of goods by stage of fabrication vary from country to 
country. The figures for the categories used by each country have been 
placed in the most appropriate of the three coiumns, (2) to (4). 

* December 1939= 100. 


§ 1938 = 100. 


. 
Sources: Officfal publications of the various governments. 


In columns (5) and (6) of table 6, the price 
index numbers based on changes in prices ex- 
pressed in local currencies have been adjusted in 
proportion to the changes in the dollar exchange 
rate so as to obtain index numbers that measure 
price changes in terms of U. S. dollars." 
figures indicate that prices of goods entering 
world trade have been somewhere between 2 to 3 
times those in 1939." 


Changes in Commodity Groups. 


These 


Another world- 


wide change in price relationships is the increase 
in textile prices relative to most other kinds of 
commodities. Both the clothing components of 
the consumers’ price indexes and the textile com- 
ponents of the wholesale price indexes generally 
increased more than the all-items index during 





4 Most foreign currencies have depreciated in terms of American dollars. 
Greater domestic price increases in most countries than in the United States 
would have exerted downward pressure on the (US) dollar value of their 
currencies. In addition, world demand for American goods for postwar 
reconstruction and development has had the same effect. 

4% The UN Statistical Office has estimated the increase in unit dollar values 
of world merchandise exports between 1938 and the first quarter of 1948 to be 


129 percent. 


Reonomie Affairs, United Nations, July 1948 (p. 38). 


See Selected World Economic Indices, Department of 
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the period 1939-48. World production of cotto, 
wool, silk, and rayon increased steadily in {), 
three postwar years, but in 1947-48 was jj 
more than 10 percent below 1934-38 outpy;, 
However, for cotton and wool, the position wy 
more favorable, owing to above-normal carr. 
overs. Nevertheless, general inflation and th 
extraordinary United States consumption ¢o. 
tributed to higher fiber prices. Mid-1948 pricy 
of raw cotton were 4 times, and raw wool near) 
double, those in mid-1939. Unsatisfied demani 
resulting from diversion of available supplies {o, 


military purposes and from reduced output ¢ 


TaBLe 6.—Ezport and import price indezes,.by country 





























{1939 = 100] 
In local cur- | 1_Unite: 
All rency a 
Date witele- O.lars 
Count “ = 
wai Prices Ex- | Im- | Ex- | Ip. 
ports! |ports!|ports? ports 
(1) (2) | @ | @ | ® | 6 

-— 
Australia. _...........- May 1948. _____. 165 | 396] 193] 337) 1% 
B Dh. adhbbiveditehil December 1947..| 810 | 659] 651 / 193 | i 
GRR ERE May 1948- _____- 368 |...... | ae Fc 
Costa Rica............| February 1948 230 | 397 281; 393, wm 
Czechoslovakia--...... June 1948_......-  ) eee | =e % 
carota oenttatinrnalliainatl «Se 217 | 267 | 240] 273) 
| EST March 1948_....- 898 {1,088 | 786 373| »® 
BRE Bt. June 1948____.._- 556 | 850) 719/ 245) 
New Zealand .--.......-. March 1948_____- 170 | 205; 191 186) in 
ERENT? May 1948. ..._-- 178 | 206 | 303 257/| % 
Dl tkasteedteniines June 1948___..._- 372 | 326; 389); 268; i 

Re May 1948-_-...__- fea ; 280 | 
ae April 1948___.._- 300 | 305} 327; 255| © 
Sweden...............- June 1948__..._. 188 | 246 | 228 | 285| % 

| 
Switzerland ?..........|....-. ae 219 | 250) 258) 253| » 
, eter December 1947 430 | 434 | 372; 196/| if 
Union of South Africa.| May 1948. -_.-.-. | 190 |...-...| 14 
United Kingdom 3... _- June 1948_......- 219 | 252; 200/ 208' w 
United States..........|..... Ti nesseaphte 216 | 212| 234 | 212| % 
WR adtbiavcescates ot Re ee Sar | 19 





1 Indexes in columns (3) and (4) are based on wholesale prices of export 


and import goods or on export-type and paper type goods. 
zer ’ 


are the figures for H Norway, Swi 

which are indexes of t value of 

for New Zealand is also based on t value. 
2 Indexes in columns 

rate between local 


rency countries the rates used were: Official—Chile, P 
Spain, and Turkey; Controlled—Costa Rica and Venezuela; 


3 1938 = 100. 


‘1 he exception 


and the United Stata, 


5) and (6) patasted by percent change 
AF. and United States dollar. For multiple cu 


eru, Switzerland, 


Free—Ecuade 


and import trade; the export figut 


in exchang 


Sources: International Financial Statistics and publications of variw 


governments. 


fibers and textiles during the war and postwar 
periods were still exerting upward pressures 01 
prices 3 years after the war ended. 

The changes in price relationships affecting farm 


and food prices are less clear-cut. 


In almost 


all countries the percent increase in food price 
at retail is greater than in the over-all consumer 
price index. Textiles and foods have thus led the 


consumers’ price rise; the less sensitive living 
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cotton Mosts such as rent, light, and transportation— rials, farm products, foods, and textiles, there 
in thpften restrained by government controls—have have been few world-wide changes in price 











screased relatively little. At wholesale, between 
939 and mid-1948, farm products in many but 
ot all countries increased by a larger percentage 
han the average of all items included in the 
holesale price index. However, the inclusion 
f certain raw materials in farm products and 
payment of government subsidies kept the rise in 


Vas sti) 
Output 
ion Was 
L carry. 
ind the 
mM Cop. 
3 prices 


relationships. Lumber and wood products—and 
very often paper products—have increased in 
value relative to other commodities in many but 
not in all countries. For the most part, price 
changes in other groups of commodities have 
varied from country to country. Chemicals 
indexes, for example, increased more than the 

























































iy fechanges in price relationships in each country. In 


indexes for individual commodities in this group 


| nearly ood prices below that in farm prices. In few general wholesale price indexes in Sweden, Norway, 
emand; pountries outside of the United States and Canada Netherlands, and Finland, but less than the 
lies fympave foods risen more than the average of all general wholesale price indexes in the United 
tput o{[mavholesale prices. States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Aside from the changed position of raw mate- Switzerland, and France. 
Country 
— TABLE 7.— Wholesale price indexes, United States and United Kingdom, 1989 to 1948 
"s oe [June 1939= 100] 
dollars 
1 FOODS INDUSTRIAL AND MANUFACTURING MATERIALS 
ox- | Im. 
ad ox United | United United | United United | United 
n ni nl n n 
5) | @ Item States (Kingdom Item States (Kingdom | Item States |Kingdom 
a Ras | 
337 1 ee eat EE 330 181 || Aluminum ingots. ---.-....---- 76 88 || Rubber (natural) -_-.......... 138 171 
193 | 19 Mpeef.....--------------------- 341 123 || Cement.....................- 141 144 || Soda bicarbonate............. lll 100 
...| @ a A SER 967 it ntiitteteechoocen 185 - RG eee 151 175 
03 | 2 Meegss....------.-------------- 226 228 || Cotton yarn..............-..- 379 SET Wl Pile danddbhbcasdeccoecsecocsa 211 250 
2 oe — EN cee ee 142 174 the tedinmecene 274 § b. . sees 235 472 
73 | uM nd, cheusceccebceuce 168  ¢ QO SS ee 365 574 
J =—_—i‘“‘é # I 288 Pe UUd!Ld.lLlU—=EeeeE 100 119 _ ee wae 1187 241 
ndetinchocccensens 256 267 
s | @ Total food_............- 268 to Lf, | 2 190 185 
57 * 
68 | iy 1 Food and tobacco. 
80 | ? All commodities other than farm products and foods. 
~ | = Sources: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; United Kingdom Board of Trade Journal, various issues. 
53 | 2%) 
6) 
— 17 . *,* . . 
%| af Local economic conditions have caused many was 241 in June 1948 (June 1939=100) but price 
2; Bm 
| 
a 




















| 


reat Britain, for example, the smallest increase 
or any subgroup in the wholesale price index was 
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i= or the Government subsidized meat, fish, and eggs 
xchane fucategory ; between 1939 and June 1948 (1939=100), 
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his group increased only by 56 pointscompared 
with a 116-point increase in the general index. 
hanges in Individual Commodity Prices. In 
yeneralizing on changes in the prices of groups 
of goods, wide variations are concealed in price 
elationships among individual items. An illus- 
ation of the spread in commodity price changes 
s compared with changes in price index numbers 
rice: For commodity groups is provided on a compar- 
ners Pgative basis for the United States and the United 
1 the f¥Kingdom in table 7. 

ving f} For example, the price index for industrial and 
manufacturing materials in the United Kingdom 
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varied from 88 for aluminum ingots to 574 for 
lead. A similar, though somewhat smaller, price 
dispersion is shown for the same group of com- 
modities in the United States. In contrast, the 
dispersion of price changes in the food group tends 
to be smaller for the United Kingdom than for the 
United States, owing no doubt, to the maintenance 
of price controls and subsidies in the former 
country. 

Indeed, these differences in price changes re- 
flect a complicated set of circumstances. They 
include not only price controls and subsidies, but 
also the relative dependence of each nation on 
foreign and domestic sources of supply; the rela- 
tive purchasing power of the two currencies in 
foreign markets; governmental policies with re- 
spect to tariff, etc.; and a host of other market 
and institutional factors. 
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MAINTENANCE Of world productive employment 
and improvement of living standards are declared 
objectives of the Charter for an International 
Trade Organization, signed at Havana on March 
24, 1948, by 54 nations, and scheduled to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States for 
ratification. in 1949. The Havana Charter is 
now being considered by the public and by the 
legislative bodies of many of the signatory nations. 
This article summarizes its employment and eco- 
nomic development provisions.’ 

An international trade organization—together 
with such other bodies as the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization—-was planned as an 
inter-governmental agency during the war, when a 
pattern was being developed for postwar economic 
collaboration among Governments and for imple- 
mentation of the United Nations Charter in the 
economic sphere. Experts from virtually all 
Departments of the United States Government, 
including the Department of Labor, participated 
in the drafting of plans which were finally issued 
in November 1945 as the United States Govern- 
ment’s ‘Proposals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment.” The Charter which emerged 
2% years later was the product of three inter- 
national sessions resulting from a resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations on February 18, 1946. The first and 





i Of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 
* Copies of the Charter are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, as Department of State Publication 3206. 
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second sessions, involving a 17-nation Preparat, 
Committee, were held in London during Octo}, 
and November 1946, and in Geneva from Apri , 
October 1947. The document was completed 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, which met in Havana from Noyer, 
ber 21, 1947, to March 24, 1948. A total of 5 
nations were represented at this full-scale confy, 
ence; delegates from all countries except Argo 
tina and Poland signed the Conference’s Finy 
Act. No delegate from the U.S. S. R. was presen 
either at the final conference or at the meetings , 
the Preparatory Committee, although the Sovig 
Union had been named a member of the Prepan. 
tory Committee and had been invited to atten 
the Havana Conference together with all othe 
members of the United Nations. 

The ITO Charter will become effective upon 
ratification by 27 or more signatory nations withip 
1 year of the Havana Conference, or upon ratif. 
cation by 20 or more nations thereafter. Ap 
Interim Commission, established by resolution of 


the Havana Conference, is to make studies of prof 


cedural matters to be presented to the conference 
of the new organization, when established. 
Manyfold in purpose, the Charter recognizes 
certain economic principles and contains gener 
objectives regarding economic policies of different 
kinds, a series of commitments concerning govern- 
mental measures affecting international trade, and 
the machinery for an International Trade Organi 
zation. The principles deal with the inter 
relationships of production, employment, economic 
development, and world trade. The specific con- 
mitments are varied. Chapter II of the Charte 
deals with the subject of maintaining high levels 
of employment; chapter III, with the availability 
of foreign capital and resources for use in the 
development of under- and un-developed countries, 
the protection of foreign investment, and the 
kinds of protective devices that a government cat 
use for economic development. Chapter IV, the 
basic commercial policy chapter of the Charte, 
deals with obligations respecting most-favored- 
nation tariff treatment, the negotiation of tari! 
reduction and preference elimination, the use ( 
quotas and subsidies, the conduct of state-tradin 
enterprises, and technical matters of trade reguls- 
tion. Chapter V concerns restrictive busine 
practices affecting international trade; chapter 
VI, the principles and procedures for the estab 
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ishment of intergovernmental commodity agree- 
jents. The International Trade Organization 
tself, consisting of a conference scheduled to meet 
n»nually, an 18-nation executive board, special 
smmissions, and a secretariat, is the subject of 
papter VII. The organization’s functions are 
he promotion of the general objectives of the 
Charter and the administration of its specific provi- 
sions, including the handling of disputes between 
member nations, which arise under the Charter 
(chapter VIII). The Charter’s final chapter (IX), 
deals with the important question of relations 
with non-member nations and with such other 
matters as entry into force, general exceptions, 
amendments, and withdrawals. 
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Basic Economic Concepts 


The economic thinkihg behind the Charter’s 
employment and economic activity chapter (II) 
and economic development chapter (III) may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

Maintenance and growth of international trade, 
and the realization of the benefits to be derived 
from trade, depend upon maintenance and devel- 
opment of production, employment, and demand 
for goods and services throughout the world. 


'@ upon 
3 Within 
D ratifi. 
Pr. An 
ition of 
of prof 
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Ognizes 
yeneral 


ifferentfe Lhe full growth of trade-supporting demand de- 
overn- pends upon the domestic policies of the countries 
le, andj of the world being specifically or generally directed 


to this end, and upon the development of the 
potentialities and resources of the underdeveloped 
and underindustrialized portions of the world. 


\rgani- 
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ynomi 

C as The maintenance of fair labor standards is an 
‘hartefe Mportant adjunct to this program. Widespread 
levels economic development, leading to increased pro- 
bilitye ductivity of both industry and agriculture, depends 
rn the Upon the availability of economic resources, in- 
ntries ie Cluding funds for international investment, equip- 
d thee Ment, technology, and trained personnel from the 
yt canfe Mdustrialized countries which are in a position to 
, thee Supply them. 

arte, Conversely, it is recognized that the failure of 
-ored-[a One country to maintain domestic employment 
tariff 8nd demand may contribute to serious economic 
se ofa difficulties in other countries and thus, to the con- 
adinggy ‘action of international trade and the shrinking of 





its benefits. Unreasonable barriers to the inter- 
national movement of productive facilities needed 
for developmental purposes will prevent expansion 
of production and demand and will perpetuate 
low standards of living in many parts of the world. 
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The Employment Chapter 


In the chapter on, employment and economic 
activity, these concepts have, for the most part, 
been incorporated into the Charter in terms of the 
recognition of principles and objectives toward 
which the members of the projected Organization 
will strive in formulating their domestic programs. 
The delegates who drafted the Charter text fully 
realized the great divergences of opinion that 
exist among nations and that may exist within a 
single nation concerning the proper selection of 
domestic policies and measures. They sought, 
therefore, to preserve complete freedom for a 
variety of domestic approaches to the designated 
ends. Each country involved is the sole judge of 
the means to be used. During the international 
meetings which led up to the Charter, however, 
many countries held the document’s employment 
provisions to be at least as important as the trade 
provisions, and fundamental to successful opera- 
tion of the trade provisions. This view was 
emphasized particularly by Australia, Bolivia, 
Cuba, France, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Turkey, Uruguay, and the United Kingdom. 
A much-contested issue was the degree of responsi- 
bility that the nations would undertake for the 
actual achievement of high employment levels 
in their own economies. 


The Charter as finally drafted reflected many 
compromises. A clear distinction is made in its 
language, however, with respect to the economic 
principles to which the members will give general 
recognition, to the actions which they undertake 
to perform on their own responsibility, to the 
obligations which they undertake to perform in 
consultation with other members or in conjunc- 
tion with the international organization, and to 
the situations in which the international agency 
itself is given a specific function to perform. 
Determination of members’ economic policies is 
left to their own best judgment. 


The basic idea that the nations of the world 
have a common interest in the avoidance of unem- 
ployment and underemployment is set forth in 
article 2 as a recognition of principle. This is 


followed by a statement that action in this field 
“must depend primarily on domestic measures,” 
but that such measures should be supplemented 
by concerted intergovernmental action through 
whatever bodies of the United Nations might 
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appropriately be involved, all acting under the 
general sponsorship of the Economic and Social 
Council, and each acting within its established 
sphere of activity. 

Members of the ITO assume a positive obliga- 
tion in article 3 with respect to the achievement 
and maintenance of “full and productive employ- 
ment and large and steadily growing demand,”’ 
in language generally similar to that of the United 
States Employment Act of 1946. The measures 
which the member takes shall be “appropriate 
to its political, economic, and social institutions.”’ 
The language of the Charter further recognizes 
that fulfilment of these objectives may well be 
beyond the scope of action by individual govern- 
ments and that entirely well-intentioned measures 
may therefore fall short of their goal. The mem- 
ber’s responsibility under the Charter is not, there- 
fore, the guaranteed achievement of a state of full 
and productive employment in its own economy 
but is the taking of “action designed” to achieve 
and maintain full and productive employment. 

Action to achieve and maintain employment 
and to aeliieve high levels of demand for goods is 
suppiemented by an undertaking to maintain fair 
labor standards, under article 7. This obligation 
is couched in terms of taking “whatever action 
may be appropriate and feasible’ to eliminate 
unfair conditions of labor. A major objective 
in this undertaking was the elimination of unfair 
competition in international trade based on the 
maintenance of unreasonably low labor standards. 
In view of the prevalence of wide international 
differences in productivity, and in view of the 
primary responsibility of the International Labor 
Organization in this field, no attempt was made to 
establish any international minimum concept 
respecting labor conditions. The phrase “unfair 
labor conditions,’ for example, was left without 
definition, in full realization of the complexity of 
wage relationships among nations and even within 
a single country. Implementation of the provi- 
sions of this article is a matter of domestic action. 
ITO members who are also members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization undertake to work 
through the ILO in achieving the article’s objec- 
tives. The way is left open for possible appeal 
to the ITO itself in the event that a country’s 
failure to maintain fair labor standards can be 
shown to nullify or impair another member’s 
benefits under the Charter in the field of inter- 


national trade. In the event of ITO considerg;, 
of such an appeal, the ILO is to be consulted. 
To reinforce the agreed-upon principle that , 
mestic measures relating to employment, prody 
tion, and demand should be developed in relatj, 
to economic conditions in the rest of the wo 
the Charter also attempts to insure that meagyy, 
taken to achieve full and productive domes 
employment shall be of the kind which incre 
employment by means of trade expansion rath 
than by the building of uneconomic industry or, 
attempt at economic self-sufficiency. Thus, ar; 
cle 3 provides that measures taken to sustain epi 
ployment, production, and demand shall be co 
sistent with the other objectives and. provisig; 
of the Charter, which envisage a minimum 4 
diminishing number of trade restrictions. Th 
article provides further, in the same vein, thy 
members shall “seek to avoid’? measures whic: 
would place other countries in difficult balany 
of-payments situations. And article 5 providg 
for the collection, exchange, and analysis of infor 
mation, under the auspices of the Economic ay 
Social Council of the United Nations, on relate 
matters: domestic employment problems, tren 
and policies; national income, demand, and tk 
balance of payments; international aspects 
population and employment problems; means ¢ 
promoting employment and economic activity. 
A serious economic problem tackled in the en 
ployment chapter is the question of action to \ 
taken when balance-of-payments difficulties ans 
and reduce a nation’s ability to achieve fi 
employment without resort to discriminatory trai! 
regulation or trade restrictions. The focal pou! 
of discussion here was the problem of persistea! 
surpluses of exports over imports, notably in tl 
case of the United States. Article 4 of the Chariagy 
recognizes that in the complex international efi 
nomics of the modern world, balance-of-paymen' 
difficulties arise because of a variety and often 
complexity of reasons. Cause or blame cannii 
be attributed readily to the policies of any 0 
nation. Sound economic policy, nevertheles 
requires that all nations which may be involved 
in the problem cooperate to solve it, and thi 
solutions be found favoring the expansion, rath 
than the restriction, of international trade. A 
cordingly, when a persistent excess of exports ov 
imports in the trade of one member country 's 
major factor in the difficulties of other membe 
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d when the possibility thereupon arises that the 
jer members will have to restrict trade with 
cific countries or in specific products to preserve 
»mestic employment, the member with the favor- 
le balance of trade is to contribute to the work- 
» out of the common problem. Appropriate 
tion to extricate themselves from their own 
fculties must also be taken by the members 
iversely affected. The kinds of measures to be 
sed are, of course, to be decided by each of the 
»yernments concerned. A more technical but 
lated problem involves the question of releasing 
country in balance-of-payments difficulties from 
; other obligations under the commercial policy 
rovisions of the Charter. This aspect of the 
natter is dealt with in the Charter’s commercial 
olicy chapter (IV), in which standards and pro- 
edures are established for release from obligations 
nd for ITO review. 

Beyond the problem of balance-of-payments 
ifficulties that might occur in a period of world 
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Of info/prosperity lay the specter of spreading world 
mic anf™lepression. The broad problem here was the 
-Telatefiijuestion, what steps could be taken, what excep- 
, trendiitions were to be allowed from the Charter’s trade 
and th@™provisions, in the event of a general decline in 


business activity, purchasing power, and the effec- 
ive demand for goods and services. Here again 
2 major concern of many foreign delegates was 
he situation in the United States, and the possible 
nternational repercussions of a United States 
depression upon the world economy. 

In the Charter as finally drafted, no provision 
was made for automatic waiver of basic fair-trade 
es in the event of serious economic depression. 
Provision was made, however (in art. 5), for con- 
sultation, initiated by the ITO, with a view to 
‘hare the taking of “‘appropriate measures against the 
al eco international spread of a decline in employment, 
meni production, or demand.”’ It was further provided 
ften #% (art. 6) that the ITO, in the general exercise of its 
annie functions, should “have regard’”’ to the “needs of 
y of Members” to safeguard their economies against 
elesf% “inflationary or deflationary pressure from abroad”’ 
rolvei@ by taking action within the other provisions of the 
- theif?’ Charter. In other words, the occurrence of a 
‘athef™ business depression in one country, despite every 
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Aci® intention of avoiding it and despite every intention 
| ovele Of avoiding its spread, might seriously affect that 


y is #§ country’s purchases from other countries. 
ibe This could make it appear to be necessary for 


countries adversely affected, in defense of their 
own employment levels, to resort to trade restric- 
tions ordinarily forbidden by the Charter’s com- 
mercial policy provisions. In such cases, the 
institution and maintenance of restrictions (a) re- 
quires compliance with the detailed provisions of 
the chapter on commercial policy (IV), which pro- 
vides certain standards and review by ITO; (b) 
involves the basic approach and consideration of 
the factors mentioned in article 6; and (c) involves 
the dispute-settling procedures of chapter VIII. 
The steps envisaged under chapter VIII, in the 
event that a member considers any of its Charter 
benefits to be nullified or impaired, are consulta- 
tion among the countries involved and, failing 
settlement, reference to the ITO’s Executive 
Board and Conference. These bodies, if they find 
that a country’s benefits under any specific article 
of the Charter have been nullified or impaired, 
have the authority to make recommendations to 
Governments, to request compliance with specific 
provisions of the Charter, to permit the imposition 
of trade restrictions (through the suspension of 
obligations or the withdrawal of negotiated trade 
concessions) when they appear to be necessary in 
the economic situation of a particular country, and 
to permit compensatory withdrawals of commit- 
ments and trade concessions. 

The basic emphasis in chapter II, however, is 
on the positive steps that are to be taken to prevent 
the occurrence and spread of business depression. 
First, the governments agree to take action in this 
direction by their own direct measures supple- 
mented by consultations under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Second, they agree that, if a 
depression does come, their actions will be of a 
kind that minimizes restrictions on trade and that 
such restrictions, when imposed, shall be subject 
to discussion and consultation in an international 
forum. The effectiveness of many of the provi- 
sions concerning employment is less dependent 
upon the Organization machinery than in the 
case of the Charter provisions respecting com- 
mercial practices, economic development, com- 
modity agreements, and cartels. Effectiveness of 
the employment chapter rests largely upon the 
undertakings of the members who have obligated 
themselves to the ends already described. If these 
ends can be realized, it is hoped that the stage 
will be set for easier operation of the remaining 
Charter provisions. 
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The Economic Development Chapter 


Whereas the chapter on employment and eco- 
nomic activity emphasizes chiefly the attainment 
and maintenance of full and productive employ- 
ment, the chapter on economic development looks 
to another major source of the future expansion of 
world trade through raising productivity levels 
and realizing the potential capacity of relatively 
undeveloped areas. The detailed provisions of 
the chapter are designed to facilitate the basic 
pledge of the members in its introductory article 
(8) to develop progressively their own economic 
and industrial resources and to raise general levels 
of productivity in both industry and agriculture. 
This will result in increased demand for goods and 
higher consumption levels. Increased diversifica- 
tion of industrial activity within a developing 
country may help to increase domestic ability to 
withstand a decline in foreign markets. An in- 
creased level of economic activity will add special- 
ized, low-cost productive resources and demand 
for the products of other countries to the channels 
of international trade. 

No particular type of development is envisaged. 
Presumably, since this is a matter of domestic 
concern, development in some countries may con- 
centrate on industrialization, in others on ex- 
ploitation of mineral resources, and in others on 
the achievement of higher productivity in agricul- 
ture. In some countries, development may take 
the form of sizable projects in the field of transport 
or power; in others, already more highly developed, 
continuing technological progress may be less 
spectacular. 

While the responsibility for economic develop- 
ment is essentially a domestic one, it is of the sort 
which necessarily places heavy reliance upon the 
capital, technical, and industrial resources of the 
capital-exporting countries. The ITO itself is 
given essentially a coordinating role with respect 
to the problems of development. Members in 
need of technical advice or financial assistance 
may come to the Organization for aid, and the 
Organization will help them find such assistance. 
This may, for example, involve the temporary 
services of private technical experts from several 
nations, paid for by the country receiving the 
service, or the collaboration of another specialized 
intergovernmental organization, such as_ the 


International Bank for Reconstruction 


Development. 

Foreign investment is one of the impo 
means by which development will be assis, 
The Charter, in article 11, obligates mem}, 
possessing capital resources to impose no unreay 
able impediments to their flow, on equitable tery, 
to countries needing them for economic devel, 
ment. It is recognized in article 12 that county 
supplying investment funds and developme, 
resources, and countries receiving them, }h, 
mutual obligations. The supplying country, 
agree not to create unreasonable barriers to 4 
obtaining of facilities within their borders. 1, 
capital-receiving countries agree on their part 
treat foreign investment on an equitable bagi 
The right of each country to insure that foreig 
investment is not used as a basis for interfere 
in internal affairs or national policies is specifical} 
recognized. The chapter permits nationalizatiy 
of foreign-owned enterprise, provided that jy 
treatment is given to the former owners. Men 
bers are obligated, however, to consult ay 
negotiate respecting opportunities and _ securi 
for investment of foreign capital. The chapt 
also envisages the eventual formulation of a cod 
of fair practices concerning the conduct and treat 
ment of foreign investment. Such a code woul 
probably include labor provisions. 


Protection for infant industry is an important 
part of the problem of economic development 
The commercial policy section of the Charte 
(chapter IV) permits the use of both tariffs ani 
subsidies for economic development. Use of othe 
protective measures, however, and particular 
the use of quantitative trade restrictions or impor 
quotas and discriminatory internal taxes, is 
verely limited. Use of protection may, of cours, 
be appropriate if required for sound econom 
development. Even in such cases, the need 
go beyond the use of tariffs and subsidies to the 
employment of quantitative restrictions is limited 
to special situations. The Charter’s provisions ar 
based on the principle that quantitative restri- 
tions, once established, may be relatively mor 
difficult to remove than other measures used for thi 
same purpose. Their establishment not only cre 
ates protection ‘for the domestic industry bu 
fosters vested interests in specific directions 0 
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je, And not of minor importance is the fact 
4 it is frequently impossible to distinguish 
,tection for economic development from protec- 
»n for other purposes. 

Accordingly, the Charter reserves the use of 
antitative restrictions, even for the purpose of 
mnomic development, to those cases in which the 
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© develofili ture of the development problems makes the use 

t Countrdil other devices inappropriate or ineffective. The 

‘lopmenf sic rule, set forth in article 13, is that a member 

eM, hay yust obtain the prior approval of the Organization 
Countn@™, such use. 

ers to (Ml This does not mean, however, that the Organiza- 
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on is given the power to review or veto the eco- 
pmic development plans of its members. Deter- 
ination of the nature and scope of the industries 
» be developed is exclusively the prerogative of 
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erfereni}. member country involved. The role of the 
-ecificallf/ reanization is limited to the determination of the 
alization, question: Is it necessary for the member to 
‘hat judi&se methods of protection otherwise prohibited 
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y the Charter, rather than the methods which the 
harter allows, to accomplish its purpose of 
evelopment? 

The requirement of prior approval for the use 
f quantitative restrictions in economic develop- 
ment was one of the most thoroughly debated por- 
ions of the Charter. On this question, and on 
many other related provisions of the Charter, the 
nations at the Havana Conference, and at the 
ondon and Geneva Conferences which preceded 
t, were sharply divided into two major groups— 
he so-called industrialized countries and the 
nderdeveloped countries. The latter group 
contended strongly for freedom to impose re- 
strictions subject to a provision allowing the ITO 
subsequently to examine the measures and to 
order their discontinuance. The procedures and 
standards finally agreed upon were designed to 
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ed wgmprovide a fair balance between the possible need 
to thot an underdeveloped country to employ tem- 


porary restrictive devices for developmental pur- 
ns argmPoses and the broader interests of the world in 
striogas Preserving a trading community free from avoid- 
mora 2ble restrictions. 
or thes «1m recognition of the special problems of the 
- crefe UNderdeveloped country, a series of standards is 
butfs Provided, which, if met by the member seeking to 
1s of impose quantitative restrictions, would require 
automatic approval, limited in time and extent, 
of the member’s request. Procedurally, the 


mited 


underdeveloped country is given the additional 
assurance of quick action by the Organization, 
which is obligated to act within a definite period 
of time. Moreover, if the development of an 
industry is threatened because the prospect of 
Organization approval of new restrictions results 
in an unusual increase in imports of the products 
concerned, the member involved is permitted tem- 
porarily to adopt measures to deal with the 
situation. However, if plans were made to 
restrict imports of a commodity covered by a 
specific trade agreement with another nation or a 
group of nations, their consent to the imposition 
of the quota would have to be obtained first. The 
Organization may also give approval to the in- 
stitution of a new preferential arrangement other- 
wise prohibited by the Charter, if it is designed to 
foster economic development. 


Other Charter Provisions 


The basic purpose of the Charter, as visualized 
by its framers, is to permit the conduct of inter- 
national trade on a reasonably orderly basis in a 
world of relatively full and productive employ- 
ment. The two parts of the Charter—the one 
on employment and economic development and 
the other on commercial policy, commodity agree- 
ments, and cartels—are expected to complement 
each other and to establish a long-range basis for 
multilateral (rather than bilateral) and self-sus- 
taining trade. The authors of the Charter have 
generally emphasized its long-range effects rather 
than its immediate influence in the postwar recon- 
struction era. 

Within the sphere of commercial policy, which 
has been held by many in the United States to be 
the area of the Charter’s most important provi- 
sions, it is contemplated that certain practices, 
notably the use of import quotas, and other 
practices of a kind which have not been used by 
the United States, would, by common agreement, 
be substantially barred. The Charter’s provi- 
sions also call for the elimination or reduction of 
other restrictive trade practices, such as internal 
taxes which discriminate against imported goods, 
export subsidies, and discriminatory use of customs 
procedures. The Charter provides that State- 
trading monopolies would have to conduct their 
business with individual traders of other nations 
in a manner which allows substantial and open 
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competition in buying and selling, on a strictly 
commercial and nonpolitical basis. It provides 
also that the practices of international cartels 
would be subject to the watchful supervision of an 
international organization, and that intergovern- 
mental agreements on specific commodities would 
be inaugurated and administered in the joint in- 
terest of both producer and consumer nations. 


Tariff Negotiations 


The Charter (article 17) also envisages negotia- 
tions for the reduction of tariffs and the elimina- 
tion of preferences. To a very considerable degree, 
this objective has already been achieved, outside 
the scope of the contemplated organization. Con- 
currently with the meeting of the 17-nation Prep- 
aratory Committee in Geneva in 1947, representa- 
tives of these 17 nations, together with representa- 
tives from 6 others, negotiated a major tariff 
agreement. This agreement, known as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
major part of which took effect on January 1, 
1948, covered about two-thirds of all world 


trade, ant! was the first major multilateral agree- 
ment on tariffs ever negotiated. United States 
participation was carried on under the provisions 


of the Trade Agreements Act. Further negotia- 
tions, involving an extension of the multilateral 
agreement to cover 11 additional countries, 
are scheduled to take place in the spring of 
1949. Preparations for these negotiations, which 
involve inter-departmental consideration within 
the United States Government and will involve 
extensive public hearings by an inter-depart- 
mental committee, are now under way. 


Public Discussion of the Charter 


Thus far, there has not been extensive Duh 
discussion of the Charter.’ A number of import, 
questions have been raised concerning it. | } 
been argued that it may be too early in the pogt 
reconstruction era to reach real internatig, 
agreement on trade policy; in reply to this g,, 
ment, advocates of the Charter have said 4, 
agreement at an early date is essential to devely 
ment of sound postwar trade and to prevent 
freezing and intensification of discriminatory pry 
tices. It has been argued that the specific “esc, 
clauses” that are written into the trade provisig, 
of the document are too wide; in reply, it is gj 
that they are necessary to provide reason) 
flexibility. It has been argued that the empl; 
ment provisions permit unwise criticism of dome 
tic actions in the field of employment policy | 
the ITO itself or through the forum offered by {j 
International Trade Organization; it has be 
stated in reply that the provisions are unnis 
takably clear in reserving full responsibility { 
domestic action to the countries involved. T| 
economic development chapter has been held ; 
provide a specific commitment by the ind 
trialized countries of the world to aid the unde 
developed countries; in reply, it is stated that th 
chapter merely contains a recognition of principk 
and of intention to cooperate with no commitment 
regarding furnishing of resources. 





3A series of addresses containing various viewpoints on the Charter 
contained in America and the International Trade Organization, publish 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, June 15, 1948. See al 
Havana Charter for an International Trade organization, Department « 
State Publication 3206. 
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EEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS in a group of 
jected occupations in department and women’s 
ady-to-wear stores varied considerably within 
h of 16 cities for which studies were made in 
pril 1948.2, The variations among the nonselling 
bs reflected differences in degree of skill and 
sponsibility; among the selling jobs the varia- 
ons resulted from the commission method of 
age payment, which in its application, provided 
r higher earnings in some departments than in 
hers. Workers in supervisory and administra- 
ve categories were not included in the studies. 

Among women salespersons, those selling furni- 
e and bedding were the highest-paid group in 
of the 9 cities for which data on this occupation 
nuld be shown. ‘These workers averaged $99.59 
week in Philadelphia, the highest earnings for 
ny women’s group among all cities. Sales- 
jomen in women’s accessories, women’s dresses, 
nd women’s suits and coats departments usually 
onstituted the largest groups of women sales 


rincipl 
nitmen 


Charter 
Publish 
. Seeak 
irtment ¢ 


! Of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. The collection of data for 

his study was directed by the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. More 
stalled information will be available in a mimeographed report. 

Surveys were made in 16 selected cities: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 

Venver, New Orleans, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 

ortland (Oreg.), Providence, St. Paul, Seattle, Toledo, and Washington, 

D.C. The scope of the surveys included department stores and women’s 

dy-to-wear stores (corresponding to industries 5011 and 5121 of the Stand- 

d Industrial Classification Manual issued by the U. 8S. Bureau of the 

Budget), employing more than 100 workers. 

? All earnings data exclude premium pay for overtime work and pertain to 
ular full-time workers only; part-time workers and contingents were 
cluded from the survey. Weekly earnings for straight-salary workers are 

nose that were in effect in April 1948. For commission workers, the com- 

ssions were averaged over a 12-month period wherever possible. 












personnel. The intercity range in saleswomen’s 
average earnings in women’s accessories depart- 
ments was from $46.94 to $31.66; in women’s 
dresses, from $53.31 to $33.74; and in women’s 
suits and coats, from $59.27 to $37.14. Within 
each city the earnings in suits and coats depart- 
ments were above those in women’s dresses, which, 
in turn, were higher than those in women’s acces- 
sories. In 7 cities, the weekly earnings of women 
selling women’s suits and coats were above $50; 
only 2 cities showed averages below $40. In 
women’s dress departments, weekly earnings in 2 
cities exceeded $50, in 8 fell between $40 and $50, 
and in 6 others were below $40. In women’s 
accessories, saleswomen received over $40 a week 
in only 3 cities, and in all others averaged between 
$30 and $40. 

Women selling notions and trimmings were at 
the bottom of the earnings ladder for sales person- 
nel in 10 cities. The highest average earnings for 
these workers was $38.32 and the lowest $26.71, 
among the 16 cities. In a few cities, blouse and 
neckwear saleswomen had the lowest earnings, 
and, in a few others, some of the basement stores 
had the lowest-paid saleswomen, 

Among the women’s nonselling group of occupa- 
tions (other than office workers) fitters of women’s 
garments generally had the highest earnings, 
with a range among the 16 cities from $56.25 in 
New York to $33.78 in New Orleans. In all, 
workers in 3 cities had average earnings above 
$50 for this occupation, and in 6 others the aver- 
age exceeded $40. Generally, two other occupa- 
tions which accounted for relatively large num- 
bers of workers—passenger elevator operators 
and cashier-wrappers—were considerably lower in 
the earnings scale. The city averages for pas- 
senger elevator operators ranged from $39.59 in 
Pittsburgh to $19.11 in Atlanta, and for cashier- 
wrappers, from $36.27 in Oakland to $22.45 in 
New Orleans.‘ Average weekly earnings amounted 
to at least $30 for both jobs in only 8 cities. In 
those cities in which sufficient numbers of women 
porters (cleaners) and stockmen were found to 
warrant publication of their earnings, the levels 
for these jobs were frequently at or near the 
bottom of the wage structure. 


3 Unless otherwise stated, earnings of sales personnel refer to those in regular 


or upstairs stores. 
4 Data could not be shown for cashier-wrappers in one city. 
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Among office workers, women general stenog- 
raphers averaged $43.01 in the highest-pay city 
for the occupation; the average in 4 other cities 
was above $40, and the lowest figure was $31.72. 
Comptometer-type calculating machine operators 
had averages falling within the $30-$40 bracket 
in the 15 cities for which data in this occupation 
were shown. 

Men selling major electrical appliances were 
the highest-paid workers in 9 of the 16 cities, 
those selling furniture and bedding were at the 
top level in 5 others, and floor coverings and 
men’s clothing salesmen, each led in one. Major 
electrical-appliance salesmen averaged more than 
$100 a week in 9 of the 16 cities; furniture and 
bedding and floor coverings salesmen exceeded 
this figure in 5 cities. The highest average for 
appliance salesmen was $172.33, in New York, for 
furniture and bedding salesmen, $147.57, also in 
New York. Floor-coverings salesmen in Pitts- 
burgh, averaging $117.85, led all others in that 
classification. Men’s clothing salesmen, among 
15 cities for which data were shown for this occu- 
pation, had weekly earnings ranging from $119.20 
to $58.64, with the averages in 3 cities exceeding 
$100 and in 5 being between $80 and $100. Men’s 


furnishings salesmen showed substantially lower 
earnings; the highest city average was $64.66 and 
average earnings in the other cities ranged down 


to $33.35. Only 7 cities showed averages in 
excess of $50 for this occupation. 

Men porters (cleaners), constituting a relatively 
large nonselling group in all cities, averaged 
slightly more than $25 a week in 2 cities, between 
$30 and $40 in 10 cities, and over $40 but less 
than $45 in the other 4. Stockmen (selling sec- 
tions), another numerically important group, had 
average earnings of less than $40 in all except 2 
cities (data not available for 1 other). Furniture 
finishers averaged more than $40 a week in all 
cities; in fact, the average exceeded $50 in 10 cities; 
with 4 being above $60. Maintenance carpenters 
(usually the highest-paid nonselling job studied) 
in 3 cities had average weekly earnings exceeding 
$80, in 7 others they averaged between $70 and 
$80, and in the 4 others for which data could be 
shown they averaged above $60 a week. 

Average weekly earnings are shown in the table 
on page 486 for a varying number of store (ex- 


cluding office) occupations, ranging from 27 ; 
Providence to 50 in New York and Philadelp}i 
However, the subsequent analysis of intracity y, 
intercity variations in earnings is limited to , 
occupations * for which averages could be showy; 
each of the cities. 

The majority of the 16 occupations shoy, 
weekly average earnings of less than $50 ip 
cities except Chicago. In 7 of the cities, avergg, 
were below $40 for a majority of the occupatioy 
On the other hand, the averages for at leas 
occupations exceeded $70 in 14 cities. 

The extent of range of the occupational averag, 
among the cities showed considerable variatic, 
Differences between the lowest- and highest-y, 
cities amounted to between 40 and 70 percent j 
9 of the 10 women’s occupations; in one othe 
elevator operators, the highest-pay city exceed, 
the lowest-pay by 107 percent. The intercity var 
ations among the 6 men’s occupations were som 
what greater than those found among wome’ 
occupations. The minimum earnings differentis 
amounted to 70 percent for porters while tly 
maximum equaled 162 percent for major electri 
appliance salesmen. 

The highest earnings levels among the 16 occ 
pations were recorded in Chicago in 4 jobs; ir 
New York, Oakland, and Pittsburgh, in 3 job 
each; in Dallas, in 2 jobs; and in Denver, in 1 job, 
Based on a ranking of all 16 jobs, Pittsburgh le 
all other cities, with Chicago taking second place, 
and New York, third. The remaining cities in 
their order of ranking were Oakland, Dalla, 
Philadelphia and Portland (which were tied fa 
sixth place), Denver, Seattle, Toledo, Washington, 
St. Paul, Boston, New Orleans, Atlanta, and Prov- 
idence. A comparison of earnings in 33 store 00 
cupations in Pittsburgh, Chicago, and New York 
produced the same results, insofar as rankiy 
among the top 3 cities was concerned. However, 
the difference between Pittsburgh and Chicago was 
very slight; for selling jobs only, the latter city had 
the advantage. 





§'Included are the following women’s occupations: elevator operator 
fitters, women’s garments; and saleswomen in these departments—tet 
spreads, draperies, and blankets; blouses and neckwear; men’s furnishing 
notions; piece goods; women’s accessories; women’s dresses; and wome!! 
suits and coats. Men’s jobs included furniture finishers, porters, 
salesmen in floor coverings; furniture and bedding; major appliances; 0! 
men’s furnishings. 
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age weekly earnings ' of workers in department and women’s ready-to-wear stores in selected cities, April 1948 
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' Excludes premium + Ay overtime work and pertains to regular full- 


me workers only; part- 


e workers and contingents were excluded from 


t survey. Weekly earnings for straight-salary workers were those in 


effect in April 1948. For commission workers, the commission earnings 
were averaged over a 12-month period wherever possible. 
2 Not available. 
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Related Practices and Supplementary Benefits 


A 40-hour workweek was scheduled for full-time 
employees in all establishments studied in At- 
lanta, Denver, Oakland, Seattle, and Toledo. 
Furthermore, this schedule was in effect in a ma- 
jority of the stores studied in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Washington. Reg- 
ular workweeks of more than 40 hours were sched- 
uled in a majority of the stores in New Orleans 
Portland, and St. Paul. In Boston, 7 stores had 
a 40-hour week, a similar number had shorter 
workweeks, scattered between 35 and 40 hours, 
and 4 others had workweeks exceeding 40 hours. 
Three Dallas stores had a 40-hour week, 3 were on 
a 45-hour basis, and 2 had a workweek of less 
than 40 hours. Half of the Providence stores 
observed a 40-hour week while the other half had 
weeks ranging from 37% to 39% hours. New 
York was the only city besides Boston and Prov- 
idence in which a substantial proportion of the 
stores had workweeks of less than 40 hours. Of 
the 15 New York stores in this category, 11 had 
a 37%-hour week. 

Full-time employees’ regular working hours 
tended to be grouped into a fixed number of days 
per week in definite city patterns. All establish- 
ments studied in Providence and Washington, all 
except 1 in Oakland, all but 2 in New York, and a 
majority in Boston, observed a 5-day employee 
workweek. A 6-day week was reported in all 
Denver, St. Paul, and Seattle stores, all except 1 
of the New Orleans, Pittsburgh, and Portland 
stores, and a majority of the Chicago and Philadel- 
phia stores. A 5-day week predominated in 


Atlanta and Toledo, and was observed in half of 
Dallas stores. 

Discounts on merchandise purchased by » 
ployees were granted by all stores studied excep, 
in New York. Generally, for full-time work. 
these discounts ranged from 10 to 20 percent, 
all types of goods. In some cases, stores gray, 
ing 20 percent on wearables allowed a small, 
discount on nonwearables. New York was 4 
only city in which a substantial number of stop, 
reported discounts of more than 20 percent. 

Vacations with pay to full-time employees y; 
provided by all stores except one in New Orlegy, 
Many stores granted vacations after 6 months , 
service. All except one store in New Orleans ay 
one in Dallas provided vacations after 1 year 
service. One week of vacation after a year 
period was predominant in most of the citig 
although in all of them except St. Paul and Toleg; 
some stores granted a 2-week vacation. A ) 
week vacation after 1 year of service was in effy 
in a majority of establishments in Boston ay 
Providence. Most of the stores in all cities excep} 
St. Paul increased the vacation time to 2 week 
after 2 years of service, and some stores in a fe 
cities provided longer vacations after more than? 
years of service. 


Paid holidays, varying in number among th 
individual stores, were provided for store and office 
workers in all establishments studied in 11 cities 
In four cities, a majority of stores provided pai( 
holidays, and, in one city, less than half of th 


stores had this feature. Most frequently, six o 
seven holidays were provided. Providence ws 
the only city in which a majority of the store 
provided more than seven holidays. 
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Vees we 

 Orleandat BOM OVER 12,000 labor-management agreements, 
1onths eee Bureau of Labor Statistics has been assembling 
ans y,qypical contract provisions on a number of im- 
year portant subjects.' These include basic provisions 
& yeaa wages and hours, fringe issues, such as paid 
16 citiggracations, and varied phases of employee-em- 
d Tolaigployer cooperation designed to improve the work- 
. A gets’ position and to raise production. This study 
in effomam®s undertaken in response to recurrent demands 
ton aggor @ handbook of sample contract clauses that 


exemplify the results of current labor-management 
negotiations. No special attempt was made to 
letermine the prevailing industry practice or the 
most frequently used provisions. Instead, the 
pbjective was to present a wide variety of clauses, 
n convenient form, thereby assisting negotiators 
o reach settlements that are well adapted to their 


Ss EXCep 
2 week 
in a fe 
than? 
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id offi 

] citi particular needs. 

ad. pai I'wo chapters of the Bureau’s bulletin on Union 
of thmergreement Provisions which have beén chosen for 


summary deal with (1) union-management co- 
operation, plant efficiency, and _ technological 
hange and (2) promotion, transfer, and assign- 
ment. A few of the exact agreement clauses are 
quoted to exemplify the points made in the text. 
Under existing conditions of high-level employ- 
ment, when the pressure for production is great 
in order to meet both domestic demand and foreign 
commitments, information on such contract clauses 
is especially useful. 


SIX 0 
ce «OWWi 
store 





' Information is from Bulletin No. 908, entitled Collective Bargaining Provi- 

|) sions, prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. Individual 
chapters of this bulletin are released in mimeographed form in advance of 
printing. As of October 15, 1948, a total of 18 chapters were available, with 
approximately 10 additional chapters scheduled for release during the fiscal 

| year 1948-49. Two chapters are summarized in this article and others will 
appear in later issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Cooperation in Promoting Output 


Sound collective bargaining and an effective 
procedure for settling employee grievances are 
usually relied upon by employers and unions to 
produce harmonious labor relations, and thereby 
to increase production and plant efficiency. Less 
frequently, one or both of the parties pledge specific 
cooperation either on an informal basis or through 
a joint committee. Agreements rarely contain 
detailed plans of cooperation. Participation by 
labor and management is common in joint com- 
mittees organized for the elimination of wasteful 
methods of operation and plant inefficiency in 
general; the introduction of new machinery or 
processes; the formulation of programs to stimu- 
late sales; and for improvement in the competitive 
position of the plant. Provision is less frequent 
for the loan of union funds to the company; the 
services of union specialists in production prob- 
lems; or collaboration for legislation favorable to 
the industry. Some cooperation clauses are gen- 
eral, providing for joint discussion of mutual 
problems outside the scope of the grievance pro- 
cedure; others reflect some particular facet of a 
production, manpower, or allied problem. 

Plant efficiency clauses may be directed chiefly 
or solely toward insuring management efficiency. 
This type of provision is most prevalent in plants 
operating under a piecework or incentive system 
where workers bear much of the burden of in- 
efficiency and have their earnings adversely 
affected by the use of obsolete machinery and 
equipment, and by inefficient routing of work and 
other delays. For these reasons, some union 
agreements specifically make the employer re- 
sponsible for maintaining modern and efficient 
working equipment and for providing adequate 
facilities and supervision. 

A number of agreements enlist the active 
support and cooperation of the union (and its 
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members) in the maintenance and improvement of 
production and allied activities. Most of these 
union pledges are aimed at the elimination of 
plant inefficiency. Some reflect concern for the 
industry’s welfare. The union may assume cer- 
tain specific responsibilities: to prevent or not to 
condone restrictions on output; to correct in- 
efficiencies of its members; to uphold company 
rules; to combat absenteeism; to conduct sales 
campaigns; to maintain plant safety and sanita- 
tion. Other more general terms adopted cover the 
achievement of low-cost and efficient operations 
and the maintenance of profitable and productive 
efficiency. 


Detailed Pledge by Union for Itself and Its Mem- 
bers: Efficiency, Production, Quality, Conservation 


Recognizing that the welfare of its employees and 
their opportunities to earn a living depend upon the 
success and prosperity of the company and further 
recognizing that the various wage increases provided 
for in this agreement are of a substantial nature, the 
union hereby pledges for itself and all its members— 
the employees of the company—that they will per- 
form their work effectively and efficiently to the best 
of their al/ility, and will cooperate in the introduction 
or installation of such processes, machinery, changes 
in or introduction of new methods of operation, incen- 
tive pay plans or systems, and job classification and 
evaluation plans or systems as the company may in- 
troduce or put into effect for the purpose of better and 
more efficient operation to the end that the company 
may increase production and reduce costs so that the 

. company may adequately meet competitive condi- 

‘tions, and maintain employment * * *. The 
union further pledges for itself and its members that 
they will fully cooperate in the following: The reduc- 
tion of shrinkages of all kinds; in the saving of materials, 
tools, machinery, equipment and all company property 
by means of careful handling and use; in minimizing 
breakage and losses of any kind caused by careless 
handling; in maintaining a high standard of quality in 
all products through efficient and careful workman- 
ship; in aiding in the enforcement of all factory rules, 
regulations, safety and health measures; and in co- 
operation to the best interests of the union and the 
company. 


Joint committees or boards dealing with union- 
management cooperation are usually permanent, 
both sides are equally represented, and meetings 
are held at regular, specified intervals. Such 
committees are generally advisory; some agree- 
ments appear to grant them additional autbority, 
and others make no reference to their powers. 
Their scope varies from a single or specified 
function or activity to a more inclusive or even 













general jurisdiction in matters of mutual inter, 
Some committees are industry-wide and othe 
cover a particular plant only. Others are limi, 
to specific issues named: plant production » 
efficiency, elimination of waste, improvement , 
quality, elimination of absenteeism, safety , 
sanitation, and suggestion systems. In certgj 
instances, the scope is quite broad: Deve\ 
guaranteed wage or employment stabilizatig 
plans for the plant, study industry stabilizatig, 
the causes of stoppages, industry problems, ay 
the effect of multiple-shift use of machinery q 
employment; develop and implement an indust 
promotion plan; develop a program to elimina, 
unfair, nonunion competition and practices unde. 
mining the industry’s labor standards. 
Labor-Managment Production Committee to Effectuat 

Mazimum Production. 

It is hereby agreed that a committee consisting of 
three (3) representatives of the company and three 
(3) representatives of the Union to be known as the 
Labor-Management Production Committee, shall be 
established and meet periodically to discuss ways and 
means to effectuate maximum production, which is 
mutually desired. It shall also be a function of this 
committee to review the wage scale every three (3) 
months with a view to upgrading the employees in 
the lower brackets of the several classifications. 


Cooperation on Technological Changes 


Union-management cooperation in improving 
productive efficiency is predicated on acceptance 
by the employer of the principle that the workers 
jobs, earnings, and standards of working condition 
will be safeguarded. The immediate effect 
technological changes on employment are often 
unpredictable. Traditionally, workers have asso- 
ciated such changes with the loss of jobs, lowered 
earnings, and loss of skills acquired through long 
years of training and experience; this is largely 
responsible for the antagonistic attitude of many 
workers and their unions to the changes them- 
selves. 

Recently, however, the trend has shifted more 
and more from outright opposition toward accept: 
ance of technological changes, provided the unify , 
is given a voice in bargaining over employmen'f} 7 
conditions resulting from the change. Througif} fc 
cooperation, unions and employers have attemp-} 4 
ed to remove such opposition by providing the 
workers an opportunity to share in any resultinggy # 
economies. An important problem has been ‘ 
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slve methods which will reconcile, as far as 
sible, the continual growth of industrial tech- 
jues and of labor-saving devices with employ- 
nt security. Some companies have voluntarily 
read the introduction of machinery and other 
por-saving devices over a long period of years. 



























Certaig™hers have made the changes in periods of in- 
Devel »ased production. 
bilizatio Some agreements require union-management ne- 
lization tiations prior to any changes in the process of 
©™MS, andM™peration or in the equipment used. Other agree- 
UNery wonts specifically prohibit any restriction upon 
Industyfiew machinery or processes and even pledge the 
elimina nion to active cooperation in the introduction of 
°S Under chnological changes. 
In some agreements, management’s right to 
ffectua Jpstitute technological changes is explicitly recog- 
ized or it is stated that use of machinery or labor- 
of Miaving devices shall not be restricted. Other 
on ve ferences to management rights or prerogatives 
hall be (gpay be interpreted as including the right to insti- 
ys and [jute new processes, labor-saving devices, and new 
hich is Mquipment. However, the language used is rather 
of this Broad or general. 
ree (3) 
yes in Union Recognizes Company Right to Install More Efficient 
Equipment. Cooperation on Performance Pledged. 
The union agrees that it is the sole responsibility of 
management to decide on such matters as improvement 
roving in equipment, methods, process, materials, supplies, etc., 
in order to maintain a good competitive position. The 
Ptancel® union further agrees that its officers and members will 
orkers' I cooperate with the company’s efforts to maintain high 
ditions standard of performance from the standpoint of quality 
ect off and quantity of work. Also, it is recognized by the 
ofter union that the company has the right at all times to 













pa install better and more efficient equipment, methods of 
nate handling work, or work schedules as may be developed. 
wered 


A number of agreements require that technologi- 


1 long 
irgely fueal changes shall be discussed in advance with the 
many union, or that the union shall be notified in advance 


hem- of contemplated changes. In some instances, 
dvance union approval is required. Some agree- 
ments provide for joint designation of the particu- 


workers who are to operate the new machinery. 


more 
cept 
Inion : 
ian Advance Discussion With Union Before Installation of 
Technological Change. Employer May Initiate Change 
ough ES for Trial Period, Subject to Negotiation and Arbitration 
mpt- if Union Disagrees. 
the Management shall first inform the union of the fact 
ting} that a change is to be made, of the approximate date of 
1 to its installation, the nature thereof, proposed duties and 
job assignment, and the expected earnings on a mutually 





agreed upon form. The parties shall meet and discuss 
the proposal at least two (2) weeks before the day fixed 
for the institution of such change. The employer will 
furnish all information which is necessary to a complete 
understanding of the proposed change. 

The employer may install the proposed change for a 
trial period of four (4) weeks which may be extended by 
mutual agreement. During such trial period, the em- 
ployees shall be paid no less than their previous average 
hourly earnings for the previous quarter, as established 
by the Social Security records. In the event final agree- 
ment during or subsequent to the trial period results in 
higher rates of pay, the employees shall be paid retroac- 
tively to the date of assignment to the job. Within 
fifteen (15) days of the expiration of the trial period the 
union, if dissatisfied, may present a written statement of 
its grievances, and if same shall not be satisfactorily 
adjusted by negotiations between the parties within 
five (5) days thereafter, the matter may be submitted 
by the union to arbitration for final and binding decision. 


Union participation in the introduction of 
technological change is most frequent in the estab- 
lishment or revision of rates and work loads be- 
cause of changed job requirements (particularly 
under a piece-rate or wage-incentive system). 
Agreements often provide for rate revision, if the 
workers’ productivity is substantially affected by 
a direct change in technical conditions. 

Generally, management notifies the union of the 
proposed changes and then negotiates with the 
union on all matters affected. -In some instances, 
the notification to the union must contain details 
of all the changes proposed—rates of pay, work 
load, etc. The results of the negotiations are 
tried, and any differences remaining after further 
and final negotiation are often arbitrated. Nego- 
tiation after the trial period is not always pro- 
vided; under some agreements union action is 
specifically channeled through the grievance 
procedure. 

Protective measures to minimize labor dis- 
placements due to technological change vary con- 
siderably. They include (1) the prohibition of 
dismissal and (2) the transfer of workers from the 
job or machine which has been eliminated by the 
change to the new job created. Usually, such 
transfer is accompanied by agreement upon some 
definite wage policy on the new job. 

Retraining of workers made necessary by tech- 
nological change is sometimes provided, usually 
at the employee’s regular rate of pay. If the 
change reduces the number of jobs, employees 
affected may be transferred to different jobs in 
order to avert lay-off; sometimes the necessary 
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training is given for such jobs. If vacancies are 
not available, displaced workers may be given 
priority in filling any future vacancies. For 
workers actually displaced, dismissal pay is some- 
times specified. 


Trial Period Specified Before Setting New Rates. Re- 
troactivity Established. 

In placing into operation any new machinery, ap- 
paratus, process or equipment in existing plants 
covered by this agreement, a trial period of produc- 
tion, not to exceed four (4) months, will be permitted 
to elapse before the new wage rates are established. 
When such new rates are established the same will be 
retroactive to the date when such new jobs or proc- 
esses were placed into operation. 


Promotion, Transfer, and Assignment 


Promotion, transfer, and assignment clauses 
establish the basis or methods of shifting employ- 
ees from one job to another which are consistent 
with employee security and plant efficiency. 
Such clauses attempt to reconcile the employer’s 
right to select employees for promotion or transfer 
and the employee’s request for promotion and 
transfer. To be promoted a person need not be 
doing the work nor even be capable of mastering 
the job immediately, although it is presumed that 
he has the ability to do the job. A promotion 
like a reclassification involves a labor-grade 
change.” 

A promotion may be made either to a better 
paying job or to a supervisory position within the 
bargaining unit or to another position outside the 
unit. It need not involve a wage increase. 

Necessary moves from one job to another if no 
direct wage increase is at issue are more often 
initiated by management than by workers and 
are in the interest of production, to overcome 
difficulties in the production line caused by bottle- 
necks or material shortage, or to utilize personnel 
most efficiently. When such shifts are for short 
periods, they are usually called job assignments, 
though some firms use the term “temporary 
transfers.” 

An employer’s right to select and transfer em- 
ployees may not be stated explicitly in the agree- 
ment, but may be implicit in clauses which vest 





* Promotions are distinguishable from job reclassifications. A reclassifica- 
tion grievance involves a claim that a person is doing the work of a higher 
classification and hence should be reclassified into the higher post. Theoreti- 
cally, there is no vacancy involved if the claim is substantiated since the 
person would actually be doing the work. —_ 






























in management the right “to direct and copy 
the working force.” 

In general, management looks upon promoti, 
as one of its prerogatives and does not fay, 
seniority promotions (either plant or depgy 
mental) except when the choice involves yp, 
equally qualified to fill the new job. In th 
view, efficiency is impaired and individual a, 
ployee incentive stifled if seniority, rather ¢} 
ability, governs promotions. Labor stresses ge, 
iority as the primary factor in making promotio; 
on the ground that other factors are difficult 
measure objectively. Exclusive discretion, 
powers of management to promote would, {| 
workers fear, entirely negate the union’s prom 
tion policy to give consideration to employee 
over outsiders. 

In actual agreements, seniority is general) 
qualified by ability requirements and may gover 
only if all other factors are relatively equal, or le 
strictly, if the employee has minimum qualific 
tions. In emergencies, employers often retaiz 
the right to promote (or transfer) employees tem 
porarily without regard to either ability, merit, o 
seniority. 

Sometimes the employer’s right to promote i 
limited by requirements to consult with the unio 
prior to selecting an employee for promotion, i 
select from a group of employees who request con- 
sideration or who are recommended by the union, 
or to consider present employees first. 

If promotion is reserved to ‘mployees with 
proper “merit,” “ability,” or “qualifications,”’ the 
union may contest the management’s appraisal. 
Some agreements give the union the right to appedl 
management’s decision to arbitration; others 
stipulate that management shall make the ap 
praisal, provided that there shall be no discrim- 
ination against union members as such. 

Seniority status after transfer is allied directly 
with transfers—particularly when transfers ar 
made from one department or occupation tf 
another. Most agreements incorporate safeguards 
to protect an employee’s seniority upon transfer, 
especially if the transfer is made at management’ 
option or without pay increases. Emergency, 
temporary transfers, or transfers of handicappe( 
or superannuated employees are often permitte( 
without regard to seniority and other restrictions 

Some agreements provide for a “promotion from 
within” policy, without necessarily specifying 
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at seniority is the basis. However, they com- 
oly state that employees will be given prefer- 
ce over outsiders both in promotions and in 
ing vacancies. Some stipulate consultation with 
e union before a new employee may fill a va- 
ney. A few agreements specifically require the 
,ion to submit a list of possible candidates for 
b openings, thereby affording some protection 
inst new workers being brought in to fill 
cher-paid jobs. Under some agreements, union 
embers are given preference in the filling of 
sancies and in promotions. Usually such 
juses are in agreements providing for a “prefer- 
ntial shop.”” A few agreements authorize man- 
vement to fill vacancies from outside under 
yecified conditions when no qualified employee is 
ailable. 

Vacancy posting is either by simple notification 
ra complete job description. It is common to 
pst notice of vacancies for a minimum period 
fore they can be filled. The names of the suc- 
ssful applicants may also be required to be 
osted. In some cases, employers may be required 
» notify the union of job openings or submit the 
ames of successful applicants. 

Instead of posting and bidding, some agree- 
nents provide that an employee who desires pro- 
notion shall submit a written statement of his 
jualifications to the foreman or personnel depart- 
nent. Vacancies for promotion are then filled 
om the list of applicants. 

A number of agreements bind the company to 
onsider carefully all applications, and some pro- 
ide for some form of union participation in con- 
idering applicants for vacancies. 

Agreements may also specify the area within 
yhich job posting and bidding will apply, i. e., 
yrhether plant-wide, departmental, or occupational. 
Restrictions on employees’ rights to bid or apply 
or vacancies are sometimes set forth in agree- 
ments. For example, an employee may not be 
bermitted to bid for another job for a specified 
period after receiving promotion, he may relinquish 
ull claim to a job, if ke refuses a promotion or 
efuses to bid on one to which his seniority entitles 
him, or he may be considered ineligible for a stated 
period to bid again for a job on which he had 
ailed to qualify. Requirements that an employee 
must remain on the new job for a certain length of 
ime also tend to restrict the frequency of pro- 
motions for the individual worker. On the other 
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hand, some agreements permit an employee to 
decline a promotion without prejudicing his future 
rights. 


Preference to Present Employees Over New Employees 


In the event the company requires additional skilled 
or semiskilled help, a notice to that effect will be posted 
on the company bulletin board and employees of the 
company may bid for such job. If a bidding employee 
has the ability and if his transfer to the new job will not 
disturb production, such bidding employee will be given 
preference over new men and selection from among 
several bidders shall be on the basis of seniority. Any 
employee wishing to bid for a new job must make appli- 
cation in writing through his foreman within 24 hours 
after posting the notice. 


In addition to seniority, it is usual to consider, 
in varying degrees, skill, ability, and merit in the 
selection of employees for promotion. If seniority 
is the only consideration, the oldest employee in 
point of service is customarily given first oppor- 
tunity to qualify for the vacancy. Otherwise, 
seniority may be equal to or be secondary to one 
or more of the qualifying factors, such as, ability, 
skill, experience, knowledge, and training. 

Management may retain discretion in determin- 
ing whether an employee possesses sufficient or 
equal qualifications in skill and ability as other 
applicants. In some cases, the union is em- 
powered to contest this determination of ‘skill 
and ability” through the grievance procedure and, 
in some instances, by resorting to arbitration. 
Occasionally, the union and management jointly 
determine an employee’s competence for pro- 
motion. 

An employer may reserve the right to disregard 
seniority in exceptional cases or when making 
temporary promotions or transfers. He may re- 
tain the power to fill certain specified jobs or a 
certain percentage of future vacancies from out- 
side the present working force. In some cases, 
however, the employer must justify these excep- 
tions to the union. 

Promotional rights based on seniority are gener- 
ally restricted to the department or division where 
the vacancy exists, although many agreements fail 
to specify the particular unit (plant, department, 
or division). In the absence of such provisions, 
the area for applying seniority is probably the same 
as that for lay-offs. Seniority may be applied on 
a narrower basis for promotion to skilled jobs than 
for unskilled jobs. 

In some cases in which departmental seniority 
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exists, employees accepting jobs in other depart- 
ments are required to start anew in accumulating 
their seniority. Many agreements, however, facil- 
itate transfer and promotion between departments, 
if no qualified candidate for promotion is found 
within the unit in which the vacancy exists. 

Few union agreements include specific reference 
to promotion of employees to and within the 
skilled trades. However, under agreements that 
provide for occupational or departmental seniority, 
persons in skilled trades or maintenance workers 
are treated separately in applying seniority and 
promotion rules. During the Second World War, 
unions and management in many plants instituted 
special upgrading programs to meet the need for 
enlarging the skilled work force quickly without, 
however, destroying the long-term rights and 
status of fully qualified journeymen mechanics. 

It is not unusual for agreements to establish a 
line of progression whereby experience on the 
lower-rated job is a prerequisite for advancement 
to the next higher classification. If a number of 
employees are considered as competent for pro- 
motion, sefhiority determines the choice. In some 
instances, all new employees are hired for unskilled 
work and are promoted by steps. The line of 
progression is either arrived at jointly by the union 
and management or established by management 
with union approval. 


Promotion by Seniority Provided Senior Employee Has 
Necessary Experience and Ability. No Discrimina- 
tion. 

In all promotions or transfers to more desirable jobs 
by this contract the principle of seniority shall be 
observed provided the company is convinced that the 
senior employee has the necessary experience and 
ability to perform the job satisfactorily. It is agreed 
that the company and the union will not discriminate 
against any person or persons because of race, color, 
creed, national origin or sex. 


An employer may frequently make certain 
exceptions in promotions, although a seniority 
system is in general effect. Particularly in super- 
visory positions, the employer is usually granted 
free choice of candidates, either specifically or 
through the coverage clauses which generally 
exclude supervisors from the terms of the agree- 
ment. However, some agreements require man- 
agement to consider seniority in filling vacancies 
in the supervisory force, or stipulate preference for 
present employees over outsiders. 

An agreement may restrict the employer’s right 







































to promote employees to jobs outside the barg,;, 
ing unit (particularly if union officials or 
resentatives are involved); union consent may | 
required; or no such promotion may be made y), 
some time after the union official has completed }; 
term of office. A few agreements prevent 
employee from being selected as a foreman with 
his consent; his refusal to accept a supervisory joj 
may not be cause for discharge or transfer. 

To an increasing extent, agreements cover { 
seniority status of employees who are transfer; 
back into the bargaining unit from supervisory , 
other noncovered positions. Generally, a works 
on a supervisory job retains and/or accumulate 
seniority to be applied upon re-transfer to his oj; 
production job in the event of a lay-off or demotio, 
In some cases, limits are placed on the length , 
time such employees may retain or accumulat: 
seniority on their former nonsupervisory jobs. 

Under many agreements, a trial period is pn 
vided to determine whether a senior employee j 
qualified for the job to which he has been py 
moted. The period may be fixed fora ‘‘reasonable’ 
time, and may be extended, either at management’ 
option or by joint union-management approval, 
If the promoted employee is not satisfactory, he i 
generally allowed to return to his former job witb. 
out loss of seniority or other rights and the next 
senior person in line is given a trial. The en. 
ployee may have the right to decide, either during 
or at the end of the trial period, whether he wishe 
to remain in the job or reclaim his old one. If the 
promoted employee qualifies, he usually forfeits 
all claim to his old job except in those instances 1 
which he is permitted to reclaim his old job in the 
event of a lay-off. Some agreements limit the 
number of times an employee may try to qualify 
for a specific job or other jobs, if he fails to quaiify 
on his first trial. 


Mazimum of Two Trials on One Job. 


An employee who is promoted shall be given 4 
reasonable time, to be agreed upon by the company Pe 
and the union, in which to prove his ability to fill Be 
the new job satisfactorily. If, at the end of such 
trial period, the employee shall prove to be incapable on 
of fulfilling the duties of the new position, he shall tw 
be returned to his former position without loss of It 
seniority. Upon the next occurrence of a vacancy sh 
in the occupation for which an employee has failed tr 
to qualify through trial, he shall be given another op- m 
portunity, if still entitled thereto by seniority, but m 
upon failing twice to qualify for the same job shall ot 
not be entitled to a third opportunity. in 
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® bargains Employees who are promoted may receive the 
8 OF refi oher rate of pay immediately or after the trial 
ht may jpriod. In agreements providing automatic wage 
nade ynifi/ooression, the employee may be specifically pro- 
pleted }; against a cut in pay if his rate at the time of 
‘event »motion exceeds the minimum for the new job. 
D Withoyfi The word “‘transfer’’ is defined differently by 
isory joif™rious unions and employers. In some agree- 
er. ents, the line between a temporary and a per- 
cOVer thamanent transfer is difficult to draw; but, in others, 
ansferrefiiensfers lasting beyond a specified time are con- 
'Visory gmdered permanent. If a distinction is made, pro- 
& workellmiedures are usually different for handling tem- 
umulatedilorary and permanent transfers. 

© his ol Within-plant transfers may be management- or 
€Motion mployee-instigated. For reasons of plant effi- 

















































ength off™ency and optimum utilization of personnel, em- 
‘umulatdmloyers generally hold that transfers are an exclu- 
jobs, ve management prerogative, though some weight 
1 is profMay be given to length of service. Some agree- 
lovee isfMments give preference to employee requests for 
-eN profmransfers on the basis of seniority or a combination 
sonable Mf factors, including seniority. 

ements Certain agreements explicitly affirm managerial 
Dproval Mrerogative to transfer or to assign employees to 
ry, he isffork within the plant. Others limit the exercise 
»b with such rights. They may require that transfer 


he next 
‘he em. 
, during 
» wishes 

If the 
forfeits 
ces i 
» in the 
nit the 
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st be discussed with the union, or, more strongly, 
hat transfers be approved by the union; that 
ansfers be allowed only with an employee’s con- 
nt; or that transfers be allowed at manage- 
nent’s discretion only under certain specified cir- 
umstances. Other transfer restriction clauses 
mit the number of times an employee may be 
ransferred within a given period or provide that 
he union may initiate a grievance on transfers. 
seniority may be a factor in management- as well 
semployee-initiated transfers. Still other agree- 
nents provide that the transfer must be without 
brejudice to an employee, and must not involve 
oss of seniority or of lowered earnings. 

Permanent Inter-Department Transfers on Agreement 
Between Company, Employee, and Union. 

Any employee may be permanently transferred from 
able one department to another by mutual agreement be- 
shall tween the company, the employee, and the union. 
ss of It is further understood that all permanent transfers 
Ay shall be made in writing and that any employees so 
ailec FY) transferred shall maintain their seniority in the depart- 
el ment they were transferred from for a period of 4 
but months. At the end of this time if they have turned 


hall BF out satisfactorily, all of their seniority shall prevail 
in the department they were transferred to. 
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In the event that an employee requests a perma- 
nent transfer, and does not turn out satisfactorily, 
they shall be returned to 'the department from which 
they were transferred without the loss of any seniority. 


Employer -initiated, short-term transfers to 
break a production bottleneck or for other reasons 
are frequently allowed without loss of seniority 
status. A time limit may be set, beyond which 
the transfer is considered to be permanent and 
the factor of seniority may enter, both as to the 
choice of the employee to be transferred and his 
seniority status in both the old and new depart- 
ments. 

Seniority rules or other transfer provisions are 
often waived to permit the transfer of handicapped 
or superannuated employees who are unable to 
remain in their old jobs. The same waiver is 
allowed for workers whose health or physical 
condition make it advisable to relieve them of 
hazardous jobs or to remove them from occupa- 
tions which involve mental or physical strain. 





Employment Outlook in 
Electric Utilities ' 


ELECTRIC UTILITY SYSTEMS are one of the most 
important sources of employment. An estimated 
third of a million workers were engaged in electric 
power operations in June 1948. The importance 
of electric utilities reflects the great dependence of 
American factories, stores, and homes on electric 
service. Utility employees operate and maintain 
the elaborate set of facilities—power plants, sub- 
stations, overhead wires, underground cables, and 
meters—required to bring electric power to its 
consumers. 

Most electric utility workers are employed by 
privately owned systems, which, in June 1948, 
employed 279,000 workers. These include some 
workers on nonelectrical operations in companies 
that provide other services, such as gas or local 





1 Prepared by Richard H. Lewis of the Bureau’s Division of Employment 
and Occupational Outlook. 

This article summarizes portions of a forthcoming bulletin on the Employ- 
ment Outlook in Electric Light and Power Occupations. The bulletin 
presents a more detailed analysis of the characteristics of utility operations 
and the outlook for employment, as well as a discussion of opportunities in 
individual occupations. 
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transit. About 36,000 worked for municipalities or 
State power districts, most of them in the munic- 
ipal systems. Federal operations accounted for 
almost 6,000 electric employees and rural coop- 
eratives for about 11,000. 

Prospectiv2 demands upon the utilities for elec- 
tricity and the additional capacity they are plan- 
ning to install, will increase their employment by 
as much as 60,000 during the next 10 years. Most 
of this increase will, take place in the privately 
owned systems. 


Electric Utility Jobs 


Workers in utility systems fall into several 
important groups, each of which has a distinctive 
part in utility operations. The basic jobs in the 
generation of electricity are those of the power 
plant workers. These include boiler, turbine, and 
auxiliary-equipment operators, who watch over 
and check the equipment which produces the 
power, and the watch engineers who supervise 
them. Also in or connected with the generating 
station are,switchboard operators who control the 
movement of the current on to the power lines 
which carry it away from the generation station. 
Only 15 percent of the private electric utility 
workers are employed in these and the related jobs 
necessary for the actual generation of electricity. 

A somewhat larger number of employees are 
engaged in the next stage of getting electric power 
to the users—the transmission lines and the dis- 
tribution networks. The transmission and dis- 
tribution department requires about 23 percent 
of the private utility employees. These include 
substation operators who control the trans- 
formers and switching equipment, linemen who 
install and repair overhead lines, and cable splicers 
who connect and maintain underground cables. 
Load dispatchers, although relatively few in 
number, are the key workers of the entire produc- 
tion and distribution operations, for they control 
the flow of electric current throughout the utility 
system. Other workers in this department are 
groundmen who assist the line crews, laborers who 
help construct underground cable systems, and 
patrolmen who walk along the electric lines in 
isolated areas to look for conditions that could 
cause trouble on the lines and equipment. 

Since operation of an electric utility system is 





































largely a matter of keeping the equipment runp;, 
efficiently, a large force of maintenance work. 
is required. Maintenance and custodial o, 
ployees, excluding those who work on the lin. 
cables, and meters, comprise almost 15 percent , 
private electric utility employment. Among 
more important workers in the maintenanp 
shops are electricians, machinists, mechani« 
boilermakers, painters, carpenters, and welder 

Another group of workers who help to carry ¢ 
the actual operation of electric utilities are thos 
in customer servicing jobs. This group accoun 
for about 10 percent of utility employment aj; 
includes metermen who test and repair mete 
and meter readers who record the consumption 9 
electric current so that the customers can be billej 
for the service. 

Because of the nature of its services and ths 
way its production is carried on, the electric ligh 
and power industry employs a higher proportio; 
of administrative, technical, and commerci| 
workers than do most other industries. In th 
industry as a whole, almost 40 percent of th 
workers are in such jobs. Many companies hay 
as many of these office employees as of the pm. 
duction and maintenance workers combined. 
For this reason, power companies are one of the 
most important sources of jobs for accounting, 
clerical, and other office employees in many 
localities. The relative importance of offic 
employees in the industry is accounted for partly 
by work involved in billing and collecting from 
the multitude of individual customers; and also by 
the fact that large numbers of workers are not 
needed in the actual production of electric power. 

Electric utility systems employ technical work- 
ers whose duties are not closely connected with 
day-to-day operations. These workers plan for 
additions to generating plant and installations of 
new transmission and distribution equipmert, 
supervise or inspect the actual construction ani 
installation, develop improved operating methods 
and test the efficiency of the many types 0 
electrical equipment. Electrical engineers ar 
the key members of the technical staffs and, 1 
most electric utilities, hold a large proportion 0 
the top supervisory and administrative jobs. 
Some mechanical and civil engineers are needed 
for special phases of the work and large number 
of draftsmen are also employed. 
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The use of electricity has become a basic part 
our economic and household activities. Con- 
wently the long-run trend of consumption is 
sely related to the levels of business and in- 
rial activity, to changes in consumers’ in- 
mes, and to population growth. These are 
»e of the major factors that will determine how 
ch power industry will require at any given 
ve of technical development and how much 
wtricity individuals will be able to buy. 

Perhaps even more important in determining 
mand for electric power are the introduction of 
w uses for electricity and the wider adoption of 
isting uses. Demands for power might be in- 
sed, for example, through the development 
new industrial equipment powered by elec- 
icity or of a new process using electric current, 
nd frequently are increased substantially by the 
ods of new industries. Furthermore, the addi- 
nal use in homes of electrical appliances can 
ntribute to increased consumption of electricity. 
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S have pLE 1.—Number of customers and amount of electrical 
































he pro- power purchased, by type of use, 1947 
nbined, 
| Customers (as of | Power purchased, 
of the Dec. 31) 1947 
unting, 
many wpe eas Per- | Kilo- | Per- 
’ Number cent watt- cent 
office of hours (in of 
' total | billions) | total 
partly 
4 from types a eae! 38, 431, 950 | 100.0 217.6 100.0 
sidential and rural---.-_........... 33, 144,095 | 86.2 49.7 22.9 
also by dustrial and commercial— 
re not Small users (mainly commercial)! | 4,960,895 | 12.9 38.4 17.6 
Large users (mainly industrial)! - 191, 363 5 113. 5 52.1 
power et and highway lighting......___- 28, 976 at 2.4 1.1 
‘eet and interurban railways-.._._. 138 (2) 4.5 2.1 
work- TM 31 (2) 2.6 1.2 
nak ccntuenenensses 106, 452 3 6.5 3.0 
1 with ie 








an fori The dividing point between small and large users is on a basis of 50 kilo- 
tsofdemand. Demand means maximum use of an individua] consumer 


Less than 0.05 percent. 
Includes mainly governmental agencies such as airfields and army camps. 


= a Electric Institute, Statistical Bulletin No. 15, 1948, New 
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The users of electricity can be divided into a 
imber of groups, each of which requires elec- 
city for certain special purposes. To under- 
nd the nature of the future demands for elec- 
city and to estimate total demand, the potential 
nsumption of electric power by these groups 
ust be considered. The number of customers 
each major group of consumers is shown in 
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table 1, together with the total amount of power 
bought by them in 1947. 

For many years, industrial plants have ac- 
counted for over half of the power purchased from 
utilities. Electric power is basic to modern mass- 
production methods and electricity has become 
essential in industrial operations. 

The principal industrial use of electricity is to 
run electric motors, although lighting is still an 
important factor in the consumption of energy. 
The steel, aluminum, and chemical industries use 
large quantities of electricity for metallurgical and 
chemical processes. 

New industrial uses of electric power, recently 
introduced or being developed, which promise 
increasing utilization of electricity, are welding 
equipment, various types of electric furnaces, 
infrared heating, induction heating, and annealing. 
Other growing uses include X-ray equipment, 
inspecting and testing equipment, and devices 
which by electrostatic precipitation remove impu- 
rities from the air. Air-conditioning equipment is 
being increasingly installed in factories, especially 
where controlled temperature and humidity are 
important to the process. 

An important source of increased power require- 
ments could be the use of electrically driven equip- 
ment in new industries or processes which may 
develop. Outstanding examples are the possible 
future large-scale establishment of synthetic-gas- 
oline plants, and the potentially extensive use of 
electrically operated ore-beneficiating equipment 
to eliminate impurities from low-grade ores. 
Both of these processes, if used to any considerable 
extent, would require very large quantities of 
electric current. 

Over the long run, a gradual but sustained 
increase in activity appears likely in most in- 
dustrial fields using electric power in large quan- 
tities. Taking this into account as well as the 
new uses for electricity in industrial processes, 
a sustained long-run increase may be expected in 
industrial consumption of electricity. A good 
share of the increase is likely to come through 
new uses; also, the emerging of new industries 
and new types of production holds great hope for 
expanded electrical consumption. In those in- 
dustries which use electricity mainly for lighting 
and to run electric motors, increases will be 
largely dependent upon activity. 
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The commercial market for electricity includes 
retail stores of all kinds; service establishments 
such as laundries, dry cleaning shops, and beauty 
parlors; amusement enterprises such as theaters 
or night clubs; and office and other public build- 
ings. In 1947, small commercial users (including 
some small industrial plants) accounted for about 
one-sixth of all sales of electricity to final con- 
sumers. Sales of electric energy to these consumers 
have been increasing continually since 1934. 


Employment! and Output per Man-Hour Privately 
Owned Electric Utilities 
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! Data prior to 1929 based on Census of Electric Light,and Power Stations. 
1928 not available. 


The outlook for increasing consumption of 
electric energy in the commercial field is very 
promising. Many of the new developments in 
lighting have not yet been applied in a large 
proportion of the commercial establishments. 
Fluorescent lighting, with its greater efficiency 
in use of current, tends to hold down the consump- 
tion of electricity for lighting, but it is believed 
that this trend will be more than offset by accept- 
ance of higher standards of lighting. In the 









































coming years, air conditioning may beg, 
almost universal in stores and offices, excep; 
areas where temperatures and humidity op, 
tions make it unnecessary. 

Home and farm consumption has an impo 
effect upon electric utility employment. Becg 
of the many individual household and {, 
customers to be served, an elaborate distriby;; 
system and commercial organization is requir, 

Two factors will determine the future deme) 
of residential and rural users for power— 
number of new customers that will be added, y 
increases in the average amounts used by 
customers. In the future, population growth 
likely to provide many new electric custome 
but not as many as in past years. Over 90 perce 
of all the nonfarm homes in existence are slrea 
served by electricity. Even if most of the 
maining homes were wired in future years, only 
limited number of new customers would be adc 
Large numbers of new dwelling units (houses w 
apartments) will be constructed to take care 
housing needs, and they will provide most of tj 
new residential users of electricity. Rapid pr 
ress is being made by both rural cooperatives a 
private utility systems in electrifying the Nation 
farms and a million or more rural customers ¢ 
well be added in the next decade. 

Despite the rapid strides made in electrifyi 
household operations, there are still many po: 
bilities for increasing the use of electrical appliance: 
partly through the introduction of new types 
equipment. Wider use of already establish 
household aids will also stimulate a greater « 
sumption of current. Surveys have shown th 
while almost every home has a radio and an elect 
iron, large numbers of families still do not hs 
such common appliances as vacuum cleaners : 
electric refrigerators. 

Expansion in the use of electric water heate 
and ranges could contribute heavily to 
increase in total domestic use of electricity. 
water heater in an average home requires abv 
3,500 kilowatt-hours for a year’s operation, © 
than twice as much as the present average ' 
total consumption per household. Electric ran 
use over 1,000 kilowatt-hours in a year. Sale: 
electric ranges have been growing rapidly 
recent years. Future sales will depend larg 
on how many households will replace gas ran 
with electric. The main competition on fa 
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becom] come from stoves burning liquefied petroleum 
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4 development that could revolutionize the 
ysehold market for electricity would be wide- 
rad adoption of the electric heat pump for 
ating homes. Heat pumps draw heat out of the 
und, the air, or stored water, such as in a well. 
summer the cycle is reversed, and the pump 
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3 Tequirdimierks like an ordinary electric refrigerator. <A 
© demenfii}mplete system of heating and cooling, using 
OWer—fie heat pump, would require about 10,000 kilo- 
ded, qjfilMett-hours per year for an average sized house. 

ed by @ The use of electricity on the farms is just getting 


growth Mito full swing. Except on western farms, where 
ustomesmrge quantities of power are used for irrigation 
J0 percegimping, electricity was at first mainly used 
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lighting and for operating small water pumps. 
» the last 10 years, the advantages of electrically 
rated equipment for many farm activities 
ye become apparent. The rural cooperatives, 
pnsored by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
ution, have done much to encourage the use of 
ctricity by farmers. Typical farm uses of 
ectricity are for milking machines, cooling 
juipment, and heaters for brooders. 

All the indications are for a continued sharp 
se in the average amounts of current used by 
mesand farms, especially if incomes remain high, 
nabling the purchase of additional appliances. 
Even a conservative appraisal of future de- 
pliancdiands of the various classes of electricity users 
types @Moints to substantial increases during the next 10 
‘ablish@i@ears in the total electric power that must be 
ter colM@enerated. Surveys of future power require- 
wn th@™fents on the utility systems, made by different 
1 electifroups, support this conclusion. The Federal 
ot hegiPower Commission (in July 1947) estimated that 
lers ital electric power requirements on utilities in 
952 will be 326 billion kilowatt-hours, compared 
ith 256 billion kilowatt-hours generated in 1947. 
his estimate, which was based on an assumed 
herease of 1 percent a year in the Nation’s labor 
bree, would mean an increase in power produced 
almost 30 percent over that period. The Mar- 
et Development Department of the Westinghouse 
> ralgg@@lectric Corp. has, as a result of its study of trends 
Sales 1 power consumption, projected an annual total 
idly §§f well over 400 billion kilowatt-hours to be gen- 
larg@i@rated by 1957. This study indicated that, to 
rang@meet the expected demands, total utility capacity 
| farffhould be raised to 95 million kilowatts by 1957. 
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An increase of this magnitude would mean an 
almost doubling of capacity within 10 years. 
Utilities have previously more than doubled their 
capacity within 10-year periods, but never when 
the quantities involved were so great (table 2). 


TaBLe 2.—Capacity and production of electric utility 
systems, 1902-47 











utility utilit = 0- | utility PP an 
capacity duction capacity — — 

Year | (as of Dee. | (n billions Year (as of Dee. | ¢ Dillion 
31, in mil- | Or kilowatt 31, in mil- |r kilowatt. 
lions of heme) ! lions of |) an 3 ‘ 

kilowatts) ! kilowatts) 1; “ours 
1902_...... 1,2 Te 21.5 61.5 
(2) (?) A 23.4 69.4 
1904. _..... (*) (2) a 25. 1 75.4 
Te (2) (2) tl 27.8 82.8 
er (2) () 1929. .....- 29.8 92.2 
a 2.7 5.9 || 1080......- 32.4 91.1 
Dib tucces (2) (2)  —_s 33.7 87.4 
Mtb besses (2) (2) estan 34.4 79.4 
(2) (?) ae 34.6 81.7 
SS (2) (2) i nsaens 34.1 87.3 
5.2 11.6 =a 34.4 95. 3 
a (2) (2) aaa 35. 1 109.3 
(?) (?) 0 ee 35. 6 118.9 
| (?) (2) 37.5 113.8 
a (3) (2) Sit cosnes 38.9 127.6 
| 9.0 25. 4 SS 39.9 141.8 
ja (?) (2) a 42.4 1644.8 
(?) (@) i ccoes 45.1 186. 0 
ie 12.7 39.4 48.0 217.8 
ee 13. 5 at mibaceces 49.2 228. 2 
30Ge.......- 14.2 43.6 a 0.1 222. 5 
ae 15.6 51.2 ee 5.3 223. 2 
a 17.7 54.7 a 52.2 255. 7 




















1 Includes publicly owned and privately owned utilities. Data for years 
rior to 1920 are from the U. 8. Census of Electric Light and Power Stations. 
Yata for years 1920-47 inclusive were taken from tables published by the 

Federal Power Commission. 

? Data not available. 


This estimate may turn out to have been too 
optimistic, but, if present trends prevail, total 
utility generation of current very likely will reach 
a level at least between 360 and 400 billion 
kilowatt-hours 10 years from now. 

The utility systems, already pressed by strong 
demands for power, are well aware of the possible 
growth in future requirements. ‘Two surveys of 
projected facilities expansion show that the 
utilities have already planned for a tremendous 
volume of additions to capacity. 

In March 1948, class I utility systems (those 
which produce more than 50 million kilowatt- 
hours a year) reported to the Federal Power 
Commission that they had scheduled capacity 
additions amounting to more than 15% million 
kilowatts to be installed between the end of 1947 
and the end of 1951. . Since these systems had 
49.4 million kilowatts of capacity in December 
1947, this would be an increase of over 31 percent. 
Assuming that the smaller systems would increase 
their capacity at the same rate, this would give a 
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total utility capacity of about 68% million 
kilowatts at the end of 1951. About 4% million 
kilowatts of the expansion of the class I systems 
was to be installed in 1948, with most of the 
remainder scheduled for 1949 and 1950. 

Electrical World’s annual survey of utility con- 
struction, released at the beginning of 1948, in- 
dicated that privately owned and publicly owned 
utility systems are planning to install 23 million 
kilowatts of additional capacity between December 
1947 and December 1952. The larger increases 
indicated by this survey, as compared with the 
Federal Power Commission survey, can be ac- 
counted for partly by the additional years in the 
forecast period. The Electrical World survey also 
includes a large volume of planned Federal projects 
which are not covered by the Federal Power Com- 
mission report. 

Since both of these surveys represent the definite 
plans of utility systems, they should accurately 
project the minimum increase in capacity that can 
be expected over the next 10 years. Even allowing 
for a decrease in the rate of growth after 1952, it 
appears likely that total capacity will at least fall 
within the range of 80 to 85 million kilowatts by 
the end of the coming decade, or 53 to 63 percent 
more than on January 1, 1948. 


Effects of Technological Changes on Labor 
Requirements 


Throughout most of its history, growth in 
electric utilities has been accompanied by marked 
increases in output per employee. During its 
early years, the private electric light and power 
industry showed steady gains in output per worker. 
As the chart shows, during the twenties, when 
utility capacity was greatly expanding, output per 
man-hour increased but slightly. Productivity 
rose rapidly in the 1930’s until, by 1940, output per 
man-hour was more than double that in 1930. The 
private utilities, while absorbing a 20-percent drop 
in employment, raised their output by over 60 
percent during the war. This is reflected by the 
sharp rise in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of output per man-hour to a high point 91 percent 
above the 1939 base. When the utilities began to 
rebuild their staffs after the end of the war, output 
per man-hour declined in 1946, but rose again 
somewhat during 1947. The extent to which past 
increases in efficiency of production will continue 








































into the coming years will be as importan, Aye 
prospective capacity and production leve), J” 
determining the future employment need, J” 
utilities. pal 
Several factors are responsible for the industnjiP™! 
achievement of continually raising its generaimm!!™ 
and distribution of power without compar) the 
increases in labor requirements. One has bog"! 
the introduction of improved and larger eqyj ai 
ment. The industry has always striven to mame? 
its production and distribution operations jae“ 
automatic:as possible. Another is that afte jm”! 
system is well established in its operations, adj AP 
tional capacity can be handled without prop” 
tionate additions to employment. nd 
Both of these factors will affect the amount Me 
the employment increase needed for the prospame 
tive additions to capacity. Most of the »: bloc 
generating plants will be larger than the avery at 
ones now in use, and the larger power pla “ 
require far fewer employees per unit of outp al 
The new plants will have the latest features afm” 
modern lay-out, including centralized control ; ble 
operations, which tend to reduce employma 
needed in the plant to a minimum. New equi 
ment installed for transmission and distributi 
of power is generally more trouble-free and flexi 
than the older types. 
Since much of the increased output will go 
present customers rather than new ones, in mar 
areas it will be mainly necessary to revamp a 
raise the power carrying ability of the transmissi 
lines and distribution systems, rather than co 
struct completely new lines. There will not be 
proportionate increase in meter reading, billir 
and other activities which are related to the nu 
ber of customers. As a result of these and sim 
conditions, the utility systems should again ! 
able to expand output with a relatively mu 
smaller increase in employment. 


Development of Atomic Energy. There has be 
considerable discussion and speculation about t 
technological and economic effects of the devele 
ment of atomic energy upon the electric po' 
industry. Prospective use of atomic energy ! 
power generation will have a far-reaching influe 
on the design and location of power plants # 
upon the utilization of fuel by electric utiliti 
It is likely, however, tc have relatively lit 
effect upon the number and kinds of jobs in t 
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justry. As the process of making electricity 
ym atomic energy is now visualized, heat ob- 
‘red from an atomic pile would be used to make 
am for driving the turbines. Thus, the prin- 
nal difference in operating method from an 
jinary steam power plant would be the source 
the heat for the boilers; that is uranium or other 
<ionable material would be substituted for coal 
oil. From the production of the steam on 
ough the rest of the operations, the process 
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hay nuld be the same as now carried on by utility 

at after Meeems. 

ons, adj 4 POW er plant using atomic fuel would, however, 

It propogmeduite Many protective features to guard workers 
nd equipment against the effects of radiation. 

‘mount qe? atomic energy generating plants come into 






































neral use, they may have considerable influence 
» location of power plants. Because the quantity 
atomic fuel needed to run a power plant would 
» considerably less bulky than the amount of 
pal required, it should be possible to locate 
nerating plants where water power is not avail- 
ble and where it is costly to transport coal. 
pound of atomic fuel such as uranium will 
yuai the energy output of thousands of pounds 
coal, 

If the present system of control over the de- 
lopment of atomic energy is continued, it is 
kely that atomic-fueled generating plants would 
e operated either by the Federal Government or 
ty Government licensed organizations and the 
ower produced would be sold to utility systems 
br transmission and distribution. 

Estimates vary as to how soon generating plants 
owered by atomic energy will be in regular 
pmmercial use. The Atomic Energy Commission 
) its fourth semiannual report, issued in July 1948, 
hdicated that it does not look forward to large- 
ule operation of atomic power plants before 20 
ears. Experimental power plants sponsored by 
he Atomic Energy Commission will be in 
peration within a few years, but many years of 
esearch and experimentation will be required to 
hake feasible atomic power production in connec- 
on with regular utility operations. 
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iture Trend of Employment 
If the utility systems expand their capacity 


nd output as much as expected, a large number 
f additional workers will be required. However, 
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as pointed out in the discussion of technological 
trends, the increase in employment will be rela- 
tively less than the gain in output. All these 
factors considered, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that in 10 years (by 1958) total utility employ- 
ment will range between 375,000 and 390,000. 
This would mean an increase of about 45 to 60 
thousand—or 14 to 18 percent—over the 330,000 
workers employed in June 1948. 

The estimated total increase gives but a general 
picture of the trend. Most of this increase can 
be expected in the privately owned systems. 
There will also be variations in the amount of 
increase among regions and among the different 
occupational groups. 





Operations of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives in 1947 ! 


AN ALL-TIME HIGH in both membership and busi- 
ness was reached by the consumers’ cooperative 
movement in the United States in 1947, despite 
the number of dissolutions either during the year 
or after the end of the year’s operations. On the 
other hand, many new associations were formed 
during 1947. The combined business of the retail 
distributive cooperatives exceeded a billion dollars 
and that of the local service associations was 
over 25% millions. 

The stores, as a group, showed increases in 
volume of business exceeding those of any pre- 
vious year for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has records. Operating results, however, were 
less satisfactory than in 1946. Among _ the 
reporting store associations, over a fourth (28.5 
percent) sustained a loss on the year’s operations, 
as compared with 16.1 percent in 1946; among 
those which were “in the black,’ over half had 
smaller earnings than in 1946. For the petroleum 
associations, increases in both membership and 
business were smaller than for the stores, but 
operating results were better. Less than 3 per- 
cent showed losses on the year’s business and, of 
those showing earnings, well over half had earn- 





1 Prepared by Florence E. Parker of the Bureau’s Office of Labor 
Economics. 
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ings greater than in 1946. For both types of 
associations, earnings included patronage refunds 
on purchases made from wholesale associations 
and, for some retail associations, such refunds 
were all that kept them on the earnings side of 
the ledger. Difficult operations were reflected in 
an unusually large number of dissolutions of asso- 
ciations in 1947 and early 1948. 

More than 4,200 retail associations were affili- 
ated with regional wholesales at the end of 1947.” 
and 24 of these wholesales were, in turn, members 
of National Cooperatives, Inc. 

Among the commercial federations, the regional 
and district wholesales had a distributive and 
service business of nearly 261 million dollars 
(compared with 222 millions in 1946). Earnings 
of the reporting regional wholesales, which 
exceeded 15 million dollars, were nearly 30 per- 
cent above those of 1946; in 1946, however, 
earnings had been nearly 88 percent above those 
of 1945. Combined earnings for the group were 
reduced considerably by the losses of a few associ- 
ations. As among the retail associations, some of 
the wholesales—particularly those which deal 
mainly in groceries—found the going hard in 1947. 
Two of the three wholesales dealing in groceries 
sustained a loss on the year’s operations and in 
two other wholesales the grocery departments 
ended the year ‘in the red.” 

Patronage refunds to the affiliated member 
associations totaled nearly 12% million dollars— 
or nearly half again as much as in 1946. 

The year 1947 saw another sizable increase in 
value of goods produced by the wholesales and 
productive federations, reaching nearly 128% 
million dollars as compared with 95% millions in 
the previous year. Over 60 percent of this product 
came from plants operated by the regional whole- 
sales, and somewhat over a third from those of 
the productive federations. 

Estimates of membership and business of the 
various types of consumers’ cooperatives in 1947 
are shown in table 1. It should be emphasized 
that this table does not indicate the volume of 
cooperative business done in any particular line, 
as the table classifies the associations according 
to their main line of business. Thus, an associ- 


It should be pointed out that this figure includes some duplication 
(where local associations are members of more than one regional wholesale). 
Also, many of these affiliated retail associations are purely farm-supply 
associations, not “‘consumer”’ associations (i. e., do not handle consumer 
goods); such associations are not covered in table 1. 








Sales 


ation running a store, and also handling petrol, 
367,01! 


products, is classified as a “store association” ; 
































the main volume of its business is done in ymp52,5°' 
store. Likewise, many associations operate cojjqmprnig' 
storage departments, which are secondary ,jm) Pe 
other lines of business; and funeral service js p,,gmpos? W 
vided in some cases by local funeral associatio,.m2 Pe 
in some by service federations, and in othegmpr 194 
by funeral departments of store associations, ssociat 
ont in 
TABLE 1.—Estimated membership and business of , Infor 
’ - . $e 
sumers’ cooperatives in 1947, by type of association 
cal as 
Totes B . pr 284 
number Numberof|; A tof 
Type of association deme: | memben ee i d 15 
ciations a. hese ti 
Local associations ons tl 
Retail distributive. ..................- 3,985 | 2,208,000 |$1, 050, 209 9 n sale 
Stores and buying clubs. -__..__._- 2,500 ' 1, 250, 000 715, 000, t. a 
Petroleum associations_..._.....-- 1, 400 925, 000 320, 000, nt, 
a Ra a aE SS ETE 85 33, 000 15, 300, Alth 
MSC es 7 to Re ae 793 356, 750 25, 502! 
Rooms and/or meals-.----......-.-- 200 25, 000 6, 100, 0 1947 
a spogeeugsoncgvesecescccece 125 10, 000 13,000. ce 
Medica! and/or hospital care: ef 
On contract -.-.------------. 60 | 100,000 1,800, qq Y 
ouekt DRcccccccocccnsees 75 65, 000 6, 000, i 9 s la 
Complete funeral. --.-......-- 3h 30, 000 355, 00 his i 
CE s 6 ccnencseccescase 3 1,000 6, 
Burial on contract ..........-.- 4 2, 000 41,5 en t 
Cold storage ¢............... sahddbed 180 106, 750 7, 000, 0 v 
i ne dna dh weddigenawetiod 110 17, 000 1, 200, asec 
Electric light and power ®___......_.-- 1, 029 | 7 2, 030, 655 113, 704,07 e 
Telephone (mutual and coop.) _._-.-.-- 33, 000 675, 000 10, 000, (a loss 
«A. phen aeinancdomas 9,040 | 3,339, 859 455, 833, i 
Insurance associations - - ------ mainte 2,000 |*11, 200, 000 | 1 207, 000, mH xpens 
Federations Member 
wWheiees! associations : ent, 
olesales: ——-——-- 
EE Es ae 1 24 u volv 
Sl nicushtnnniliadescasénesn 23 4, 220 , ly t 
ESSE ee ll 171 , , | 
a 18 1, 405 1, 782, Of hit ’ 
RE EES ARE 2) FP aS 16 386 53, 740, 7) : = 
ion & 











1 Such as consumers’ dairies, creameries, bakeries, fuel yards, lumbe difficu 
yards, etc. 

2 Gross income. 

3 Local associations only; excludes associations of federated type (whic 
are included with service federations) and funeral departments of stor 
associations. 

* Excludes cold-storage departments of other types of associations. 

5Such as water supply, cleaning and dyeing, recreation, printing an 
publishing, nursery schools, etc. ' 

6 Data furnished by Rural Electrification Administration; figures inclu 
36 refrigeration associations 

1 Number of patrons. 

* Actual figures, not estimates. 

* Number of policyholders. 

” Premium income. 

11 Includes wholesale distributive, retail distributive, and service busines 








A larger number of consumers’ cooperativ: 
associations than ever before were in the milliov: 
dollar class in 1947. Altogether, 10 association 
of urban or rural-urban membership had a volume 
of business exceeding a million dollars and 10 hai Per 
3,000 members or more. Table 2 shows thi 
membership and business of these leading col 
sumers’ cooperatives. Be 
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Sales of reporting cooperatives averaged 
67,015 per association for the stores and 
52,880 for the petroleum associations. Net 
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In t ‘ . 

hte eal nings for the stores with earnings averaged 
/ . 

dary ,ggi percent on total business done; losses for 






hose Which could not make ends meet averaged 
2 percent of sales. (The corresponding figures 
yr 1946 were 5.5 and 3.4 percent.) For the oil 
-<ociations, earnings averaged 7.9 percent (10.1 


@ is py 
Ciations 
L Othe 









ns, 
recent in 1946) and losses 2.5 percent (5.0 per- 
ont in 1946). 

i Information on patronage refunds returned by 
cal associations to their members is available 
or 284 associations (269 distributive associations 

tt « nd 15 service associations). For the whole group 

___ hese totaled $3,885,757. For the store associa- 

~ BBions the patronage refunds averaged 3.5 percent 

50,200 qn sales, for the petroleum associations 5.5 per- 

0p vent, and for the: service associations 4.5 percent. 

35,30, Although many new associations were formed 

"lf, 1947, the number of dissolutions, either during 

1s ghe year or after the end of the year’s operations, 

6, 000, 


vas larger than in any year since the early 1920’s. 
‘@ihis included a number of associations which, 
7 .imeven though volume of business in 1947 had in- 
eased over that in 1946, had ended the year with 
loss. Numerous factors—increased operating 
xpense ratios, losses on inventory, poor manage- 
ment, losses from uncollectible debts, etc.—were 
nvolved. The nonfarm associations, particu- 
‘arly those dealing only in groceries, were hardest 
‘mit. The grocery business, with severe competi- 
ion and low margins, is becoming increasingly 













0, 000, (09 
5, 833 ff! 
7, 000. On 


high operating efficiency and a good volume of 
business. 

Reports received since the beginning of 1948 
indicate that dissolutions are continuing. Other 


TABLE 2.—Leading consumers’ cooperatives in 1947 











Mem- | Amount 
Type and name of association ber- of busi- 
ship | ness, 1947 
Urban associations 

Group Health Association, Washington, D. C_..........| 14,400 | $443, 738 
Rochdale Cooperative Washington, Mt ) 342 | 3802, 828 
Cooperative Trading, Waukegan, Ill. 000 | 2,751. 468 
Greenbelt Consumers Services, Greenbelt, Md....... 511 | 1, 726, 667 


640 | 1,024, 855 
567 | 1,390, 384 


United Cooperative Socicty, Fitchburg, Mass..._.. 
United Cooperative Society, Maynard, Mass... 


12 RSI ND 


Franklin Cooperative Creamery Minneapolis, Minn _ 300 | 5,978, 170 
Cooperative Services, St. Paul, Minn_______-. 500 790, 670 
Consumers Cooperative Services, New York, N.Y 201 | 1,900, 445 
New Cooperative Co., Dillonv ale, Ohio. 110 | 1,922, 482 
— of —— Cooperative Association, saan, 

at .| 3,185 392, 606 
sni nbuiiders Cooperative, Newport News, Va. 3, 190 (4) 


— 


versity Book Store, Seattle, Wash-. ileal (') , 715, 546 


Rural-Urban Associations 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minn 3,914 | 1, 702, 448 
Comune Farmer Milk Cooperative, satin Island 


RT RP Lae ey Pee 6, 431 | 1,863, 641 











1 At the end of 1947, this association was serving 13,692 ‘‘participants”’ (i. @., 
members and their dependents). 

2 Does not include companion association in Arlington, Va., with 728 mem- 
bers and a business of $377,053 for 9 months. 

39 months (fiscal year changed in 1947). 

4 This association did not go into operation until early in 1948. 

5 No data. 


associations report that their grocery departments 
have been closed or that such a step is under 
consideration. 

Both store and petroleum associations continued 
in 1947 the upward trend in membership and 









































—T 
lifficult to operate successfully unless there is a business that has been evidenced since 1941 
of ston ; : . - 
TABLE 3.—Trend of operations of retail store and petroleum cooperatives, 1942-47 ! 
ng ang | 
include Store associations | Petroleum associations 
Item i: Th ‘ener 
1947 | 1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1942 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1942 
| _—" ~ | — oT 
inca lt Membership: | | 
Percent of increase over preceding year__..._.....- 13.4 11.6 15.9 25.6 13. 6 8.3 9.6 10.8 11.4 14.4 23.9 5 
Percent reporting— 
Increase over preceding year-_..._..........-- 80.9| 728) 829] 988] 77.4| 755| 802) 77.5) 7&2) 709) 74.5 73.8 
Decrease from preceding year... .............- 19.1| 27.2] 17.1 2) 227) 25) 198) 225 | 218) 2.1) 25.5 26. 2 
. Amount of business: 
tive Percent of increase over preceding year....__..___- 39.9 30.8 11.5 19.6) 2.8) 30.8 3 27.9, 10.7) 22.6 19. 1 13. 6 
. Percent reporting— 
102 Increase over preceding year... _....__.-....-- 80.8| 90.5) 729] 803) 84.7| 908] 807) 941] 86.3] 894) 71.5 9 
ODS Net from preceding year... .............- 19, 2 95) 27.1) 197) 15.3 9.2 | 10. 3 5.9 | 137] 10.6) 28.5 21.1 
Percent going from— | | | 
me EEE ae Sees aa a | aoa] ss] 42] o4| 68, 54] 24]... 8 7 4 2.0 
had Se icietietiuddveiisteacnsatecence-cos | 3&7) O81] 17) 42) 53) 49) 10) a soanmanel 9} 18) 12 
th Loss in both current and preceding years Rae 9.1 3.3 8.4 2.0 | 1.9 | 2.2 | i | 5 | r 4 
' Increase in gain over preceding year ........... 30.8} 625) 404] 623) 51.7/ 69.5) 553) 880| 789/| 745) 60.3 64.7 
Ol Decrease in gain from preceding FU ncsiccsisiia | 37.0) 192] 27.2] 251 | 34.3 | 17.9 | 40.8 | IL1) 20.3 | 3 | 37.5 31.7 











' Based on identical associations reporting for both current and preceding year. 
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(table 3), but for the oil cooperatives this was at 
a slower rate than for the stores. 

The increasingly difficult conditions faced by 
the store associations since the end of the war are 
reflected in the rising proportions of those with 
losses and of those which (although still showing 
earnings) had smaller profits than in the preceding 
year. 


Changes in Net Earnings 
Retail Store Cooperatives 





Percent of Associotions 
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The petroleum business has always been one of 
wider margins and greater simplicity of operation, 
as compared with the stores. The urban petro- 
leum associations were hard hit by the drastic 
controls during the war and some went out of 
business as a result. However, since the petro- 
icum associations in this country are mainly of 
farmer membership—and thus were able to 
obtain supplies—tbe whole group of petroleum 
associations (as shown in table 3) not only main- 
tained volume of business, but even increased it, 
during the war. The year 1947 showed an in- 
crease in business second only to that of 1945, the 
year the war ended. For the petroleum associa- 
tions, as for the stores, 1947 operations on the 
whole produced smaller earnings and greater 
losses than in 1946, 





Fertilizer Industry: 
Wage Structure, March 1948: 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS of plant worker; 
the fertilizer industry in March 1948 amounted 
88 centsanhour. For the majority of indiyjq 
workers, hourly earnings ranged from 65 cents 
$1.09 although 1 in 10 received $1.20 or mop 
Average wage levels have increased yearly duriy 
the past decade and are now more than double ¢}, 
1939 levels.? In March 1948, only 1 worker jy 
earned less than 65 cents and 3 in 10 earned |r 
than 75 cents; practically none had earnings unda 
40 cents. This may be contrasted with the mij 
war year 1943, when nearly a fourth of the worke 
earned less than 40 cents, about two-thirds |» 
than 65 cents, and about four-fifths below 7 
cents (table 1). 

Although fertilizer establishments are found j 
nearly every State, the industry is located pris 
cipally in the area of greatest fertilizer consum 
tion, the South; the Southeast region and the bor 
dering States of Maryland and Virginia have mom 
than half of the establishments and three-fifths of 
the workers. 

Regionally, there was wide variation in average 
hourly wage levels in the spring of 1948, ranging 
from about 75 cents in the Southeast and South. 
west to about 60 percent above this figure in the 
Mountain and Pacific regions. Workers in the 
Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes regions averaged 
$1.07 an hour, and in the New England, Middl 
West, and Border States, around 95 cents 
Nearly a fourth of the workers in the two southen 
regions earned less than 65 cents, and more tha 
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1 Prepared by Donald L. Helm of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis 
More detailed information is provided in a mimeographed report: Was 
Structure— Fertilizer. 

The present survey was limited to establishments employing 5 or mor 
workers, that were primarily engaged in the manufacture of complete com 
mercial fertilizer and superphosphate, as well as plants manufacturing <r: 
mix fertilizers from purchased matcrial. In general, the scope corresponds 
to industries 2871 and 2872 as defined in the 1941 Edition of the Standari 
Industrial Classification Manual issued by the U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
Among those excluded from the survey were establishments manufacturing 
liquid fertilizers or merchandising fertilizer materials in the natural state « 
tankage from meat-packing plants used without further processing. 

? Not only have earnings steadily increased, but because of the great demand 
for fertilizer during the war and postwar years, employment in this tradition 
ally seasonal industry has shown increasing stability. In 1939, the industry 
employed less than half as many workers in the slack summer season as iv (ht 
spring. Employment in 1947, however, was the most stable in recent years. 
in that year employment in July was only about 29 percent less than 2 
March. Tv 
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‘e as many earned less than 75 cents an hour. 














for the country as a whole. Regionally, earnings 





































































1 . four regions, however, earnings of $1.20 or of these workers varied less than those of any 
ore were common; more than half the workers other occupational group considered. In most 
the Pacific and Mountain regions, one-fourth regions, their earnings were about 40 percent 
Orkers lm the Middle Atlantic, and one-fifth in the Great above those of laborers. As in many industries, 
uNnted dakes region averaged at least this amount. relatively greater wage differentials between 
\dividyjlm Among the occupational groups studied, laborers _ skilled and unskilled workers were found in the 
Cents ifmyeraged 80 cents an hour; in most regions their southern regions than elsewhere in the country; 
oF monfirnings were about 7 or 8 cents below the average in the Southeast and Southwest, earnings of 
Y during all plant workers. The highest earnings were maintenance men averaged more than 75 percent 
uble those of maintenance men, who averaged $1.24 above those for the labor group (table 2). 
‘ker jin 
ned eg 
7S undamaBLE 1.—Percentage distribution of plant workers in fertilizer establishments, by straight-time average hourly earnings ! 
a and region, March 1948 
he mid 
Work United New Middle | Border South- Great Middle | South- M - Pacific 
rde 7 Average hourly earnings States | England | Atlantic | States east Lakes West weet tain. aie 
- Liti«é( SS ee i FSS See Ae 1 ak Se Thee Nh nT 
IEE cca dnnacceagnanconapnbe 0.9 | aa hcanaR 0.1 AD) ie eeabiest 0.3 | | Sore énseieeanten 
i icbtacaresdsereinonnsattescnzeecnes 5 aS ee eee . |) oe See A a ere 
fe ARNE Ap ATE Si Riccsinssss 0.5 2 recta Mscdocns i  cnenes 0.2 
Pele Sic enctnncntgenensinesamnn fee 2 1.2 5.3 5 Caanian ian TEs 
5 i tbccncnenccaansebensocesensoos 5.3 oF 1.5 3.4 1) aS See | as cere 
CG prindmo-€0.9 conts......-.-.-.-...2-2222222c2 2c 7) ae 6 3.9 16. 8 yy sanneairen Sins cansedieemsssnne 
Ee or 9.3 5.6 4.4 2.4 16. 7 on 2.1 Saree See 
nsump tt iccepcmisenghesuianeenesaecess 7.7 aa 4.8 5.2 12.4 1.4 2.9 8.1 2.7 .6 
he eae osegeienede 7.9 13.1 6.5 1.5 13.3 2.1 1.1 7) = . 7. 
ls ERNE ARAN RE 8.2 10.7 2.4 20.0 5.5 2. 5 11.7 18.7 11.6 2.3 
Es coi ncconinaescassiusiavondscrese 5.7 14.2 6.7 3,2 3.2 9.5 36, 2 8.9 5.5 5.7 
CT hss ch dikerccnccnngdesesccces suns 8.2 20.7 6.6 25. 6 .8 11.6 20.0 6.6 5.5 2.3 
7 2 She Ss Seandinweae 6.9 5.2 2.8 14.4 1.4 19.0 4.3 1.5 3.1 11.1 
ifths offi.0-100.0 cents.............--.-------------------- 5.5 7.6 15.6 6.7 9 12.8 4.0 8 7.5 12.5 
ET ee 4.1 6.4 13.1 2.1 1.3 10. 1 1.3 1.3 e 9.3 
ine rrneseecenanenmaine 3.4 5.2 8.3 1.5 1.1 9.9 9.9 on .3 3.9 
ee Ba. ca tnbtonscawecatine 2.9 4.5 10. 5 2.2 5 6.7 .8 oi, 19. 6 5. 2 
Vverage EEE Ss ee ee 2.5 1.9 3.2 2.1 9 4.5 2.4 .8 16.8 15.3 
: Ee ic nbeocacceusonses 1.7 .3 3.5 1.7 .4 3.2 2.4 4 13.7 10. 4 
anging ES ET ne eI 1.1 2.0 1.8 1.1 .4 2.3 3 5 me 6.1 
“Sic ET REE ER ee Pe .4 2.5 .6 .3 LES Se es Se 3.4 
Southmeeeeeeeeeats.........-.----.--.-...--.-.-..--.. .4 6 10} @ (2) ‘9 DE dees 4.1 1.9 
P a ksoenasancisedcnus « 9 .2 1.8 .8 5 Bt iiadaachee 2 7.5 3.7 
Bn Ci scat bincennstacces 3 ~ .5 (2) +  ) Tar eRane Pd 3.0 
. ee lan ee nenseeeeeh a tarecnbne oe 2 3 (’) 1 4 eee ia 7 1.2 
I thellllN.0-189.9 cents...........------------- Lek ataaaedel 1 wl 3 (2) (2) ERAN < | 1.3 
a ctinkdeitiaenbasnbenoner << Coe > 1 ol S| ae ae Sl .4 
raged ee obtisbdaseaubeeonenena 100. 0 100. 6 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 190.0 
Liddle Mfumber of workers................----------------- 20,553 | 802) 2164] 4,744| 13.478| 4,865/ 375 | 1.918 292 | 830 
Cents, firer-all average !__.................-.-.------------ $0.88 | $0.97 | $1.07 | so.o4 | $0.74) $1.07 | $0. 96 | $0.75 | $1.17 | $1. 20 
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! Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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In complete fertilizer and in superphosphate 
lants, proportionately more skilled workers are 
mployed than in establishments that dry-mix 
nly. These differences in occupational com- 
osition, together with the tendency for the 
wo former types of establishments to locate in 
he larger cities, are reflected in part in average 
age levels. Plant workers in complete fer- 
izer and superphosphate plants averaged about 
cents an hour more than those employed in 
ry-mix establishments. 
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Earnings in the three types of fertilizer establish- 
ments also varied between companies operating 
only a single fertilizer plant end those having 





3 Complete fertilizer establishments manufacture acid for use in the super- 
phosphate department, where phosphate rock is ground and mixed with it. 
After chemical reaction is completed the superphosphate is combined with 
other purchased fertilizer materials in the dry-mix department. Superphos- 
phate establishments purchase their acids, but perform the other operations 
indicated above, including those performed in the dry-mix department. 
Dry-mix establishments purchase their superphosphates and perform only 
the dry-mix operations. 

For a full description of manufacturing methods and equipment and types 
of fertilizer materials used, see mimeographed report prepared by the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Employment and Occupational Outlook: Trends in Man- 
hours Expended per Ton for the Manufacture of Selected Types of Fertilizer— 
1939 to 1946. 
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multiplant operations. In both the complete 
fertilizer and the dry-mix establishments, earnings 
levels in companies with multiplant operations 
averaged more than 10 percent sbove those hav- 
ing single plants. Wage levels in single-plant 
superphosphate establishments averaged slightly 
above those in multiplant establishments; how- 


TABLE 2.—Straight-lime average hourly earnings' for selected occupational groups in fertilizer establishments, by regis 









ever, as in the other two types of establishmey; 
a larger proportion of workers in single thay ; 
multiplant firms received earnings near the lows 
end of the wage scale. 

Beceuse large numbers of workers are employ, 
at the plant minimum rates,‘ an unusual opp 
tunity is presented to examine differences }, 


006 

















March 1948 1s 
orke 
Num- . 
ber of Average hourly rates 
workers 
Selected occupational groups 
United | United New | Middle | Border | South- | Great | Middle | South- | Moun- | 
States | States | England/Atlantic | States east Lakes West west tain 
I Go - ncnraninmenidumadandane 1, 180 $1. 18 $1. 22 $1. 39 $1. 18 $1. 05 $1. 31 $1. 10 $0. 92 $1. 22 | 
ne Ge CO iiiiicccuscnttvctsiiiinmnannh 637 .78 . 87 . 98 . 80 . 6 . 99 . 82 . 68 @) | 
Laborers (including hand truckers and hand | 
GRRE EPSP DO ER ee a 17, 078 . 80 . 89 .99 . 86 . 66 1. 00 .90 . 68 1, 06 
IEEE RIE ETE LEE LEAS 1, 327 1, 24 1, 22 1. 39 1,2 1. 16 1. 39 1. 30 1, 21 1. 46 
i  PGIL, .... . c cecesseebcnsaneauunensnd 478 1.00 (2) 1.19 1. 02 . 87 1, 24 (?) . 94 @) | 
, | _ SSS ee 779 .91 1.23 1.15 1. 00 . 76 1.14 1.07 .79 () | 
RS RR AN a as ae 484 - 96 1.01 1, 03 - 90 . 80 1. 04 (?) . 96 @ | 
































! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


tween wage levels by certain plant characteristics, 
uncomplicated by differences in occupational 
structure. An analysis of these rates by size of 
community and type of plant indicates that loca- 
tion of establishment is of great significance in 
determining interplant differences between wage 
rates in the industry. Averege hourly minimum 
rates ® were about 20 cents higher in communities 
of 100,000 or more than in the smaller communi- 
ties, regardless of type of plant; within each of 
the 3 community-size groups, average minimum 
rates were only ebout 5 cents higher in complete 
fertilizer and superphosphate establishments than 
in dry-mix plants. 

Nearly 14,000 of the approximately 30,000 plant 
workers in the industry were employed at plant 
minimum rates. This rather unusual concentra- 
tion may be explained partly by the relatively 
simple labor requirements of the industry and the 
seasonal nature of operations. The pay-roll period 
selected for study was one of peak industry activ- 
ity. Presumably most of the 8,000 workers added 
to the industry’s labor force between November 
1947 and March 1948 were hired at plant minimum 
rates. In March 1948, average plant minimum 
rates ranged from 65 cents an hour in the South- 
east and Southwest regions to as high as 95 cents 


3 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


















and $1.10 in the Great Lakes and Pacific region 
respectively. 

In large communities, average wage levels { 
all plant workers were distinctly higher than i 
small communities. As table 3 indicates, earning 
of laborers in the largest cities averaged more tha 
a fourth above those in the smallest communiti« 


TABLE 3.—Average straight-time hourly earnings' {e 
laborers in fertilizer establishments by type of plant a 
size of community, March 1948 




















Superphos- 
Complete phate and Dry-mir 
fertilizer d i lent 
plants ry-mix plants 
plants 
Size of community } | 
Num-| Aver- | Num- Aver- | Num 
ber age ber age ber 
of jhourly; of jhourly| of 
work-| rates | work-| rates | work- 
ers ers ers 
Communities of— 
00,000 or more-_--_.......- 3, 550 | $0.91 | 1,454 | $0.90 | 2, 230 
25,000-100,000............. 1, 952 . 82 875 .90 | 1,329 
>) tee 747 .71 876 .71 | 4,065 




















1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


In the important Southeast region, averag 
hourly earnings of laborers ranged from 77 cent 





4 Refers to lowest rate actually paid workers other than watchmen, janit 
apprentices, or handicapped workers. 

5 Averages of minimum plant rates refer to medians; other averages 
in this report are weighted means, 
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complete fertilizer and in superphosphate estab- 
-pments in the largest cities to 57 cents in dry- 
ix plants in the smallest cities. 
Only a third of the fertilizer plants studied were 
ated in communities of 100,000 population or 
ore, about a fifth in communities of 25,000 and 
der 100,000, and almost half in those of less than 
000 population. Because of the lerger estab- 
<hments’ tendency to locate in the larger cities, 
is estimated that roughly 45 percent of the 
orkers in the industry are in large cities, with the 
mainder divided fairly equally between the 
aller sized community groups. 

Higher wage levels prevailed in union * than in 
onunion establishments. A measure of these dif- 
erences can be seen best in the earnings of laborers. 
n union establishments they averaged 88 cents an 
our, in nonunion 70 cents. Among the more 
mportant regions, union and nonunion earnings, 
spectively, in the Border States were 94 and 71 
ents, in the Southeast 72 and 61 cents, and in the 
reat Lakes region $1.05 and 93 cents. Union- 
zation Was most prevalent among manufacturers 
f complete fertilizers and in plants located in the 
argest cities. 
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shift Differentials and Hours of Work 


Although data were obtained for a season of 
beak industry activity, multishift operations were 
hot extensive in the industry; only about one- 
ixth of the establishments studied indicated this 
practice. Operation of more than 1 shift was 
eported principally by complete fertilizer or by 
superphosphate establishments. These accounted 
or 71 of the 84 establishments reporting a second 
shift; only half as many plants operated a third 
hift. Shift differential payments were made by 
more than half of those operating a second shift 
und by two-thirds of those operating a third shift. 
Such payments consisted of a uniform addition in 
ents to first-shift hourly rates; and generally, 
lis amounted to 5 cents an hour or less for the 
second shift and over 5 cents an hour for the third 


gs! fe 
lant a 



















* Somewhat more than a third of the plants, employing roughly three-fifths 
the workers, reported agreements with 1 or more labor unions; multiplant 
tablishments accounted for 7 out of 10 of these. Although more than 25 
liferent unions held agreements with the industry, the following organiza- 
Hons were most frequently reported—District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America; International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; Inter- 
onal Chemical Workers Union; United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
bf America; and the United Packing House Workers of America. 





shift. Shift-differential payments were less com- 
mon in the South than elsewhere. 

The majority of plants, including a substantial 
proportion of the largest establishments, reported 
a 40-hour-schedule workweek for most of their 
workers. More than 1 plant in 5 reported sched- 
ules of over 40 but less than 50 hours, the most 
typical schedules being 44 and 48 hours. Nearly 
1 plant in 7 reported a workweek of 50 or more 
hours. Most plants with workweeks in excess of 
40 hours were single-plant dry-mix establishments. 





Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Second Quarter, 1948 


Work INJurRIEs in manufacturing industries de- 
clined during the second quarter of 1948, not only 
in absolute number but also in the rate per million 
man-hours worked. The slight seasonal upswing 
in the injury-frequency rate noted in the first 
quarter was reversed and the general trend down- 
ward was resumed. From a rate of 14.5 disabling 
work injuries per million employee-hours worked 
in March 1948, the all-manufacturing injury- 
frequency rate decreased to 13.9 in April, 13.5 
in May, and 13.2 in June. 

This decline was partially seasonal. Typically, 
May and June have shown lower rates than those 
reported during the first quarter of the same year; 
however, April usually has been » month of higher 
rates. The general downward trend is apparent 
from a comparison of the average rate of 13.5 
for the second quarter of 1948 with the rate of 15.7 
for the second quarter of 1947 and with 18.1 for 
the second quarter of 1946. The figure of 14.1 
for the first quarter of 1948 was also considerably 
below the average of 16.0 for the first quarter of 
1947. The injury record for the first half of 1948 
points to a continuance of the improvement in 
work safety achieved in manufacturing during 
1947. 

It is estimated that during the second quarter 
of 1948 there were approximately 110,600 work 
injuries disabling employees in manufacturing 
establishments for 1 or more days. This repre- 
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sents a decrease of 4,200 from the corresponding 
figure for the first quarter and is 12,400 below 
that for the second quarter of 1947. About 400 
of the injured workers died as a result of their 
injuries, and 5,200 others were known to have 
suffered permanent physical impairments. Later 
information concerning the final outcome of 
injuries first reported as causing temporary dis- 
ability may require increases in these estimates of 
the more serious cases. 

Working time lost during the quarter by these 
injured persons is estimated as about 2,212,000 
man-days. At current wage levels, this represents 
an estimated value of over 22 million dollars—a 
loss paid partly by employers in the form of 
workmen’s compensation and partly absorbed by 
the injured workers in the form of reduced income 
during the periods of disability. This, however, 
is only a portion of the total cost which will accrue 
from the injuries. It includes no allowance for 
the continuing economic losses arising from the 
many deaths and permanent impairments, or for 
the hospital, medical, and other costs incidental 
to treatment of the injuries. 

Of the 117 manufacturing classifications for 
which comparable data were available, 46 had 
significantly lower injury-frequency rates in the 
second quarter than in the first quarter of 1948. 

































Industrial injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, second quarter, 1948, with cumulative rates for 1948 






dustrt 
For 24 industries the rates were higher, and for 4 “: 


they were essentially unchanged. The outstgy 
ing reduction was in the rate for the integra, 
saw-and- planing-mill industry, which droppg 
from 60.3 in the first quarter to 41.3 in the seep), 
quarter. The rate for the battery industry , 
creased from 26.0 to 15.0, and for planing mj; 
from 51.3 to 42.5. In contrast, the rate for stry, 
tural clay products rose from 14.0 to 23.2, and th, 









Confe 


for welded and heavy riveted wrought pipes, fro, peti 
16.5 to 25.3. These and most of the other majo Ssuz 
Food 





changes in injury-frequency rates for individy 
industries represented a return to normal! ley» 
following unusual increases or decreases in thy 
preceding quarter. 

Sawmills had the highest injury rate (56.6) j 
the second quarter of 1948. Other injury rat 
above 40 were all in the woodworking group ¢ 
industries: planing mills (42.5), the integrate 
saw-and-planing mills (41.3)—although these ty 
industries had shown major decreases from the 
first-quarter rates—and the manufacture of wood 
containers (40.9). 

The lowest rate, 2.5, was reported for the optical 
and ophthalmic goods industry. The synthetic 
rubber industry had a rate of 2.7, synthetic-texti 
fibers, 2.8, and electric lamps (bulbs), 2.9. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


Second quarter, 1948 Frequency rate 
Frequency rate 4 for— | 
Industry * Number of gamer 1947 
e, 1948 Ee 
establish- Sient (cumula- | Annual 
ments on (final)! 
April May June quarter tive)‘ 
Apparel: 
RR EIT AEE OC DEO DOE 344 5.4 6.3 7.6 6.4 7.3 
Clothing, women's and children’ SY OY RAPES BPR 6 RUE A 281 2.5 3.6 5.8 3.9 4.8 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified .._.............-- 47 (5) (5 ® 5.7 6.4 
oa Ln & fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified - - 68 9.6 16.8 17.3 14.5 14.4 
Jhemicals: 
Compressed and liquefied gases. ..........................-.--.-- 37 13.3 6.1 8.9 9.6 7.9 
de , toiletries, and meneenetees Ee Ee eas 68 8.5 10. 5 10.3 9.7 9.7 
plosives ba pdtdbiaibbebesedsnbcobeosterisdbbedsésdaddbeekohbn 40 1.4 2.7 7.5 ° 4.0 3.7 
industrial a ctonteiaunl 179 9.0 9.4 9.5 9.3 9.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors... -...-. 61 9.5 9. 6 11.4 10.2 11.2 
Plastic CS ee a ee 26 4.8 6.2 5.1 5.4 5.5 
Soap and glycerin «| Bike 19 FS 198 SOG REE MECRES* Se et 45 4.5 3.9 5.4 4.6 5.6 
I i ee ticinbeeniwunnee 18 3.9 2.0 2.0 2.7 1.7 
Synthetic textile (RE OF SRNR PE RES Be RE ee 19 2.1 3.3 2.9 2.8 3.1 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified....................... 48 8.7 8.8 7.9 8.5 10. 6 
Electrical equipment: 
A etometive CC a Ae 23 20.9 17.6 22.4 20.3 18.9 
SIL acininiehdste. Stitt Mails Detach emttittie ab tinihiieind denksilen deaieae 27 14.4 19.3 11.3 15.0 21.1 
Communication and signaling equipment, except F TI nsishulesiitesiieal 20 6.1 3.7 4.8 4.9 4.7 
Electrical appliances. ash chndeaneile 30 18.4 15.1 11.9 15.3 14.4 
Electrical equipment for industrial use................-.-.------- 250 8.4 6.7 6.1 A 7.7 
i ded che 5 dalenidnahucnebbecnne die 16 4.0 2.0 2.5 2.9 3.2 
SESE SII ee ee 27 13.9 12.6 12.2 12.9 14.3 
Gtr I olf de. on enetbebhedbcsenneoscdéésue 92 4.7 4.5 5.7 5.0 5.3 
Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified. ................-.- 18 6.2 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.6 
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Outstang 
Second quarter, 1948 
Dtegrat, 
dro Frequency rate ‘4 for— 
Ppe Industry Number of 
he seco, establish- 
ments Second 
ustry de April May June quarter 
ng mila 
for st i 2 
r Di - ireneieeilibersenscotiniess sucninatinccerncsenbens 1 31.3 17.2 17.8 21.7 
Ug a... 37. 11.4 11.3 13.2 12.0 
ns te Ms ih. onsncktctes.-.ccccacam ......... 37 13. 2 14.7 11.1 13.0 
hte th ti onicnchedudduntnccsipenksccsse anesen : 126 15.6 26. 1 26.7 23.0 
POM, Tet Wt Btls cinrinncacnaconsesosese.e.o.cc cc, 52 9.7 6.8 7.5 8.1 
Flour, feed, and grain-mill products_.......................-___.. 28 11.7 10.9 8.7 10. 4 
er majq Slaughtering and meat packing.................-222222222 220... 318 21.4 22. 4 19.5 21.1 
b « Food products, not elsewhere classified. ......................... 36 12.0 13.2 12.0 12.4 
idivid iture and lumber products: 
ann. nabenchestccccccusebebecesece -0secece 82 20. 6 20. 2 21.2 20. 6 
al levell Mattresses and bedeprings.............. 2777777777770 116 16.3 21.7 14.2 17.3 
— a  evencnecuue 209 38.2 42.5 42.0 40.9 
3 IN thal Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere classified... 100 26.0 18. 4 18.1 21.0 
on and steel: 
"Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets... 41 15.2 16.2 16. 1 15.8 
: i lnccerecenkccsocssesbadbebbenaseventnaines 32 21.1 28.9 17.6 22.3 
56.6) if Cutlery and edge tools..................................2227277 © 28 19.3 12.7 11.3 14.6 
I 192 23.4 20. 2 19.8 21.1 
ry rate > cascnccnbskinassowccstebnnnkaetandebiss 102 18.9 17.1 17.2 17.8 
- Ce aeanadcudesins dn be tieancwiosuaawabionons« 337 39.7 37.6 36.0 37.8 
TOUD 9 i icindinettoccksbatbinesestediebonsccedaptbiasns 105 28.9 29. 6 25.4 27.9 
' iit ineibiticenentcbbhocdebicendedhecacwdcnebmdnma 44 15.8 12.3 13.9 14.1 
Leors te Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified..................___. 72 22.7 14.5 19.3 18.8 
ee iti RRR RR 151 6.3 6.7 6.8 6.6 
t I I 54 28.8 21.4 16.1 22.1 
ese twa oink i an ne nbioheichiincéind owenmamicadndien 42 29.9 24.5 27.7 27.4 
: Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products._.................____. 115 34.8 32.0 30.7 32.5 
Om Gl ee 39 20. 4 23.0 16.4 19 9 
. a cnntchiinintnndicmamedintabinininiaitihiasiitiiiiiness 92 14.3 16.1 15,2 15.2 
Weaken nn enna, 56 13.5 20.0 15.8 16.4 
Stamped and pressed metal products, not elsewhere classified. __. 206 18.0 16. 2 19. 4 17.9 
ee nn... nn nnnccccccncceccsetasebhooue 52 14.0 12.9 18.4 15.2 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages.....................____. 21 (®) (®) (8) 19. 5 
Optics Steel springs... .............. edetebenewecenesccedesessecsonsesees 15 24.4 18.9 22. 2 21.9 
EE I LE 23 19.3 13. 6 17.7 16.9 
ithet i ous mabounclinemaneeshiniciadaes 58 17.9 17.8 18.9 18.2 
CR) Wire and wire products..................................277-7-~” 138 19.1 19.1 23.1 20. 4 
-textil Wrought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted........_....... 16 (6) 0 0 25.3 
CXTUg en and steel products, not elsewhere classified._..........._.__- 23 (8) $) 6) 24.7 
ather: 
Te 226 9.3 10. 6 7.5 9.1 
a aa tins as ss hisenametnteivmmintniaasntbing eneansencn ic 34 32.7 27.9 25. 6 28.8 
mber: 
wr 1948 i lebn takeedddibeadahinascunsdiveschéensecadonton 203 27.5 25. 8 28.6 27.3 
TT a a a ee meee 49 48.1 61.3 59.9 56.6 
Sawmills and planing mills combined.........................___ 33 38. 5 39.8 45.8 41.3 
; i imidisemmbculaddasebididce su 74 42.6 40.7 44.0 42.5 
y rate i ict d od padindadinennnaddcadeiimuscens 42 31.7 40.8 34.6 35. 6 
achinery, except electric: 
Agricultural rT Eo a cawedaaasobincwe cca 77 23. 4 20.9 19.9 21.4 
_ AA Repent 32 17.3 21.6 19.7 19.4 
Pad Commercial and household machinery_.....................-._.- 115 10. 1 9.4 9.0 9.5 
; a Construction and mining machinery..........................._. 115 22.7 21.2 21.9 22.0 
(final Elevators, escalators, and conveyors 23 15.7 12.2 16.5 14.9 
i A LE LAL LR Te 47 14.9 13.6 11.6 13.3 
——— it EAS TBAT WS Te Li OC 56 14.8 20. 3 18.0 17.7 
General industrial machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classi- 
i A en aids ring au nu ch minha aiemsone 187 19.6 15.4 18.0 17.7 
General machine shops (jobbing and repair)..................._.. 101 22.2 23.3 25.1 23.5 
: Mechan measuring and controlling instruments__..._.......__. 52 12.6 15.3 11.5 13.1 
, Mechanical power transmission equipment, except ball and roller 
“ nnn cian nc aninnuhunenadadtintiaitiiees ces 65 21.9 23.8 17.7 21.0 
ALLL ASTIN 425 14.7 12.9 13.2 13.6 
a LLP eT eles Ere tere 73 20.1 18.9 15.9 18.3 
. Special industry machinery, not elsewhere classified_..........._. 122 24.0 20. 4 22. 1 22. 2 
a i a a AN TI 5, a ERR AE 27 12.6 11.4 10. 5 11.5 
Yonferrous metals: 
Aluminum and magnesium products._........................___ 24 23. 5 20.9 18.6 21.1 
ii a ag 220 27.3 16.6 23.6 22. 6 
: N as basic shapes and forms............................... 28 11.9 12.9 11.2 12.0 
; Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware....................... 39 6.8 7.2 8.1 7.4 
, products, not elsewhere classified...........____ 83 16.8 17.4 12.4 15.5 
rT a cad sce blsmallibinnn 15 5.5 5.1 3.1 4.6 
a Paper boxes and containers...................................... 207 17.3 16.8 18.9 17.7 
~~ P and LSE TT REE it. LER 355 19.6 20. 5 18.7 19.6 
I not elsewhere classified.......................... 31 17.3 18.7 20.3 18.7 
' I a ee 57 7.5 6.9 10.1 8.2 
: 
a 15 6.1 | 5. 5 | 5.3 5.7 
it ea a anata ace 33 7.9 8.7 | 7.3 8.0 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified........................ 78 | 15.9 | 16.9 | 16.7 16. 5 





ee footnotes at end of table. 











January- . 
June, 1948 ae 
(cumula- — ; 
tive)‘ (final) 
16. 18.1 
ll. 27.3 
14. 16.1 
23. 22.7 
8. 11.7 
9. 27.1 
21. 29.9 
13. 20. 5 
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19 
22 
23 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates for selected a industries, second quarter, 1948, with cumulative rates for 1948 
ontinued 
Second quarter, 1948 Frequency rat, 
Fre quency rate 4 for— 
Industry ? Number of fag 1940 
» une, 1948 ‘ 
establish (cumul Annug 
ments ° April Ma June Second “tiv TM (final) 
P aay quarter e 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
EE ee 42 21.3 24.4 24.0 23.2 19.0 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products........................-.- 138 () (*) ( 34. 4 36. 5 
Glass eiel i laditidncadh dik ineshelediaaithanendeecsinanddinanliaidindieaeisdimmmmes 4l 12.5 11.6 11.4 11.8 14.4 
Pottery and related products............... BRA ¢ - SSS ieee 30 19.9 19.2 23.3 20. 8 21.0 
7” ~ no clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified _.._.___._- 49 18.3 17.7 15.6 17.2 17.0 
‘ex tiles: 
oo ongmadmianaiadnes 186 8.1 8.2 8.0 8.1 8.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... _. AS SS ELIE Cantata 51 12.4 13.0 13.9 13.1 13.2 
Kuit goods........ Sk eet A ky SE EY 78 7.8 8.8 10.2 8.9 8.1 
Rayon and other synthetic and silk textiles.....................-. 47 9.0 9.7 11.2 10.0 8.8 
a os ee mearnene 142 15.4 12.4 11.8 13.3 13.1 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified .............- 23 12.5 23.1 22.6 19.3 20. 5 
Transportation equipment: 
FESS SS Se ee a eee eee 18 4.5 3.4 3.9 4.0 ~ 4.5 
Et 2 Re RESO RA 26 6.0 5.2 4.7 5.3 6.3 
ESS aes A SE: SIF TPE 106 9.3 10.7 9.5 9.8 9.8 
CR aE SE See 92 20.0 21.6 18.1 19.8 20.0 
TET ETA ESE ae ae ae 51 20. 6 19.8 19.7 20.0 19.8 
EES EE ST TN A ae 66 27.0 23. 5 23.8 24.9 25.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
Co a SS SS ee 32 11.2 9.2 13.2 11.3 10.8 
CO OE SES eae 16 3.5 2.3 1.7 2.5 3.5 
Photographic apparatus and materials... ......................-- 22 5.2 5.7 7.7 6.2 6.3 
Professional and scientific instruments and supplies.............. 61 8.7 7.3 7.3 7.8 7.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere classified ............ 139 12.8 9.1 12.8 11.6 11.6 




































! The average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 
employee-hours worked. 

? A few industries have been omitted because the monthly coverage did 
=) to,1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 

une, © 


The President’s Conference on 
National Safety, 1948° 


Tue FeperaL GoveRNMENT’S first national con- 
ference on industrial safety held preliminary 
sessions in Washington, September 27-29, 1948. 
President Truman, in requesting the late Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach to organize a long-term 
cooperative program for accident reduction 
(through the Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards), had cited the 1947 national accident 
toll—some 2 million disabling work injuries for 
the seventh consecutive year, 17,000 workers 
killed, and 91,000 persons permanently disabled. 
He added: 


Surely. there is enough experience in accident 
prevention in this great industria] Nation of ours to 
check these needless losses of men and women. 
* * * QOur primary objective, at this time, 
should be a concentrated and coordinated effort by 
everyone concerned—management and labor, volun- 
tary safety organizations, and State and Federal 
labor departments * * * to develop a practical, 


! Printed copies of the proceedings of this conference will be available from 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 





* Computed from all reports received for each month; not based on ident; 
plants in successive months. 

§ Annual rates are based on substantially larger coverage than that of: 
quarterly survey and are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the mont) 
and quarterly rates. 

* Not available. 



















Nation-wide program for reducing accidents, * * * 
[with] particular attention to the problems of the 
smaller plants. 


About 400 committee members —industrialists 
labor leaders, safety experts, government official 
and educators—laid the groundwork at th 
September session for a comprehensive, voluntar 
program of national accident reduction at Stay 
and community levels. Following this meeting 
the work of the committees is to be expanded 
the basis of objectives defined, and recommenda 
tions are to be submitted to an enlarged co 
ference in March 1949. 


The conference was opened by William | 
Connolly, Chairman of the Coordinating Con 
mittee and Director of the Bureau of Labo 
Standards, United States Department of Labor 
who pointed out that “although excellent progres 
has been made by various safety organizatio 
and many industrial firms, no appreciable redu 
tion in the over-all accident rate has been evidet! 
for several years. We feel that this Conference’ 
program, organized on a permanent basis, wi 
produce results of inestimable value, as it w 
reach to every part of the country, and all Stat 
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for 1943. fir -igls concerned with safety have pledged their 
operation.’’ 
John R. Steelman, Assistant to the President, 
Jivered the Chief Executive’s message on the 
| 19g, ggation’s interest in safety. Mr. Steelman urged 
an cident prevention in order to conserve manpower 
this time of full employment, when certain 
bor shortages are imminent in strategic industries 
nd the necessity exists for “high production to 
eet domestic preparedness and foreign commit- 
ents.” 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, General Chairman 
the Conference, in calling for the strengthening 
f State safety and workmen’s compensation laws, 
oted that most accidents result from a combina- 
on of causes not covered by any State law. 
t least 70 percent of all accidents occur in firms 
ot currently reached by the organized safety 
novement, among them the smaller plants. 
Former Secretary of Labor Perkins emphasized 
he need for trained State factory inspectors— 
onsultants ‘‘who can advise with plant engineers 
n everything from guarding elevators to control- 
ng toxic solvents.” She stressed the desirability 
of reestablishing training courses under Govern- 
ment auspices for these State officials, on State 
equest, as was carried out successfully during 
rartime. 
Conferees were also addressed by Car! B. Jansen, 
president of the Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, on 
management’s approach to the safety problem. 
He recognized the necessity for management to 
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untargmpbtain labor’s unqualified acceptance of safety and 

Staamccident prevention measures as an essential 
-etingggelement in the success of sucha program. Charles 
led ompattler, president of the International Association 


of Governmental Labor Officials, spoke on the 
States’ interest in safety; and Admiral Ross T. 
MelIntire (retired, U. S. Navy) discussed the 
rehabilitation of the injured worker. 
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Preliminary Conference Organization 


The preliminary conference, a continuing organi- 
zation, is composed of a coordinating committee 
and seven general committees, each having mem- 
bers from industry, labor, Federal and State gov- 
idetfernments, and other organizations. Vincent P. 
‘enc Ahearn, Executive Director, who is also the Execu- 

Wi tive Secretary of the National Sand and Gravel As- 


WS sociation, is assisted by representatives of impor- 
Stats 





tant safety organizations and other technical 
consultants. 

Representatives of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, as well as of 
small business, serve on the Coordinating Com- 
mittee; imsurance executives, public and private 
safety organizations, and related groups, individual 
safety experts, technical organizations, and govern- 
mental or quasi-governmental bodies are repre- 
sented. The Secretary of Defense and _ the 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency are 
members. 

Labor is represented at top level on the Coordi- 
nating Committee by the presidents of the AFL 
and CIO; a labor representative also serves as vice 
chairman of each of the seven committees working 
in preparation for the spring conference; other 
trade-union members participate in the various 
committees and their numerous subdivisions. 

The chairmen and vice chairmen of the com- 
mittees are as follows: 


Accident Records, Analysis and Use: Ewan Clague, 
chairman; Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. William 
Gomberg, vice chairman; director, Engineering 
Management Department, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

Education: Richard A. Lester, chairman; chair- 
man, Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University. Harry 
Becker, vice chairman; director, Social Security 
Department, UAW (CIO), 

Engineering: James E. Trainer, chairman; vice 
president and production manager, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Harvey W. Brown, vice 
chairman; president, International Association 
of Machinists. 

Labor-Management Cooperation for Safety: Harold 
C. Zulauf, chairman; vice president, Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. John Sherman, vice 
chairman; fourth vice president, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers (AFL). 

Law and Regulations: Almon E. Roth, chairman; 
attorney, San Francisco, Calif. 

Programs and Services: Fred W. Braun, chairman; 
vice president and chief engineer, Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. Martin P.— 
Durkin, vice chairman; president, United Asso- 
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ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 

Research: Dr. W. P. Yant, chairman; director of 
research, Mine Safety Appliances Co. Sol 
Barkin, vice chairman; United Textile Workers 
of America (AFL). 





Committee Report Recommendations 


Reports and preliminary recommendations sub- 
mitted to the conference define the scope and 
activities of the various committees on a study and 
exploratory basis. Final recommendations are to 
be made to the enlarged conference in March 1949, 
following interim meetings of all committees. 

The Committee on Accident Records, Analysis, 
and U/se, according to the definition of the scope of 
its work, is to (1) evaluate existing industrial 
accident statistics and recommend standards of 
presentation, (2) consider the problems involved 
in developing uniform and adequate industrial 
accident reporting and analysis procedures, (3) 
study and recommend the most practical media 
for the application and use of accident and injury 
data, and (4) determine the types of essential cost 
data and make appraisals in the light of such 
standards. 

The Committee on Education will study the needs 
and methods of adequately integrating and imple- 
menting industrial safety education and training. 
The scope extends to all pertinent areas and levels 
of education conducted by educational institu- 
tions, and by employers, labor, and public and 
private agencies. 

The Committee on Engineering has a proposed 
program that is subdivided as follows: (1) Study of 
the relationship between safety and efficiency; (2) 
establishment of techniques involved in the engi- 
neering approach to the control of industrial 
hazards; (3) problems involved in the safe design 
and safeguarding of machinery, tools, and equip- 
ment (with consideration of need for uniformity 
of State labor codes); (4) safe design and lay-out 
of plant structures and processes, bringing to the 
designer a full knowledge of the cause of work 
accidents; (5) problems and methods of integrating 
safety within the industrial organization; and (6) 
technical adequacy of existing safety engineering 
standards, procedure for producing such standards, 
and their application and use. 

The Committee on Labor-Management Coopera- 
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tion for Safety launched a survey of indus 
safety programs in plants where employers y 
workers have cooperated in accident preventi, 
to determine factors which have contributed , 
the success of such plans. Three prevalent p 
terns of cooperation are being studied: A gj, 
safety committee or safety council comprising ey 
ployer and union representatives, whether or », 
such arrangement is specifically provided fo, ; 
the agreement; a unionized plant in which 4 
safety program is organized and conducted } 
management with worker cooperation and/or py 
ticipation without the use of a joint committe 
a nonunion plant which has worker cooperatiy, 
and/or participation in the safety program. Ry 
ommendations will follow from the study. 

The responsibility for plant safety, according , 
the committee, is the legal and moral obligation ¢ 
the employer. Protection of the welfare of wor 
ers, however, also imposes a moral responsibil 
on labor to cooperate in accident prevention. 

The Committee on Laws and Regulations adopted 
a program, based on its subcommittees’ reports 
which has the following objectives: (1) A revie 
of existing State industrial safety laws to dete. 
mine their adequacy and the extent to which they 
are used; (2) the development of suggested legis 
lation that will enable the States to formulate an( 
enforce safety regulations; (3) development 0 
methods for the organization and adequate finane. 
ing of State agencies administering industri 
safety laws and regulations, including the prope 
selection, placement, training, supervision, and 
term of office of personnel; and (4) study of the 
relationship between Federal, State, and municipal 
procedures for the formulation and enforcement 
of industrial safety laws and regulations. 

In connection with the review of existing Stat: 
industrial safety laws, a review was also proposed 
of the existing rule-making authority in the States 
in the field of industrial accident and disease pre 
vention. The purpose of such review is to obtain 
adequate administrative authority in order 
ensure necessary flexibility in legislation and regu- 
lation to meet changing conditions in industry. 

Further study was recommended of the advisé- 
bility of each State establishing an administrative 
authority to promulgate and enforce industrial 
safety regulations, codes, and orders. 

Tt was recommended that the personnel, and 
insofar as practicable the administration, of State 
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ystrial safety and health codes should be cen- 


DVers ized in a division of industrial safety and health 
reVentiogamying the responsibility of administering employ- 
ibuted Mint safety standards; that safety inspectors 
eNt pafMpuld be under civil service, with qualifications 
; A joifh be established by the agency responsible for 
‘ising enim. safety program; and that adequate training 
er Or nlmograms should be maintained for personnel. 
od for The Committee on Programs and Services will 


mulate safety programs for industrial companies 
» kinds and size); trade associations; insurance 
panies; labor, civic, and engineering organiza- 
ns; governmental agencies; and small businesses. 
a basis for its work, it will appraise desirable 
ograms existing within these groups. 

The Committee on Research will appraise existing 
owledge of the causes and control of industrial 
cidents from the standpoint of adequacy and 
fulness for accident prevention. Both plant 
vironmental factors (such as machines, material, 
»d unsafe conditions) and human factors (includ- 
g physical and psychological selection of workers) 
ll be examined in relation to possible accident 
oneness. The committee will also determine the 
eas for which data are lacking and make or 
ommend related studies. 
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ritish Trades Union Congress: 
eeting, September 1948 ' 


CTION ENDORSING the policies of the Government 
nd of its own general council concerning indus- 
ial efficiency and production and wage-price 
ntrols was taken by the British Trades Union 
ongress at its annual meeting in Margate, 
ptember 6-10, 1948. The Congress also over- 
helmingly defeated Communist-supported. poli- 
es and candidates for office.’ 
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' Prepared by Jean A. Flexner, Office of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

* Members affiliated to TUC number 7,791,470—a gain of 251,000 or 3 per- 
nt over 1947 (the gain was 13 percent from 1946 to 1947). TUCO member- 
p is approximately 87 percent of the total trade-unionists in Great 


tive tain, according to data published by the Ministry of Labor and National 
: This indicates an over-all membership of about 9.2 million in 1948. 
trial [Phe civilian labor force in Great Britain in January 1948 totaled 18.8 million. 


his figure includes some employers and self-employed; on the other hand, 
6 trade-union figures include members overseas and in the armed forces. 
and hus, about 49 percent of the labor force was organized, about 44 percent 
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Delegates had before them the general council’s 
far-ranging report on the year’s activities, includ- 
ing action on instructions of the 1947 convention 
and numerous resolutions. The most controversial 
resolutions included compulsory arbitration, wage 
and price policies, workers’ participation in con- 
trol of nationalized industries, nationalization of 
iron and steel, and the WFTU. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, presented to the Congress an analysis of the 
grim national economic position and the need for 
continued “austerity”; he was able to show that 
adherence to such a policy held hope for recovery. 
Sir Stafford pointed out to the Congress that: 
“Even if corporation profits were reduced by a 
quarter—a very drastic cut—it would mean an 
average addition to wages and salaries of no 
more than 4d. in the pound. What it comes to 
is this; there is only a certain sized cake to be 
divided up and if a lot of people want a larger 
slice they can only take it from others who will 
in terms of real incomes have a smaller one. 
There is only one way by which we can with a 
given volume of employment increase our real 
standard of living and that is by each of us 
producing more or in other words putting up our 
productivity.” 


Resolutions Before the Congress 


A large group of resolutions presented to the 
Congress indicated diséontent with the relation- 
ship of wages, prices, and profits and urged more 
drastic action to reduce profits and prices. The 
left wing wanted statutory limitation of profits. 
Numerous delegates referred to the difficulties 
which rising prices had brought to the working- 
class household. However, a delegate of the 
engineering and shipbuilding draftsmen was ap- 
plauded when he declared that workers were 
actually better off currently than under any 
peacetime Government, and that they should 
exercise restraint and fight for higher production, 
instead of trying to raise wages or restrict profits. 

The composite resolution which won support 
of the general council and of the delegates, by 
5,207,000 to 2,184,000 votes, called upon the 
Government “vigorously to pursue a policy de- 
signed to maintain the purchasing power of wages, 
* * * to take more effective action to control 
price movements in order to effect a substantial 
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reduction in consumer prices; to maintain and, if 
need be, to extend the cost of living subsidies; to 
review the effects of the purchase tax and other 
taxes on commodities entering into ordinary 
domestic use; and to impose stricter limitations 
on profits.”” How the latter program was to be 
implemented was not clarified. The resolutions 
calling for dissolution of the National Arbitration 
Tribunal, and cancellation of the order which still 
requires unsettled disputes to be referred to it, 
were easily defeated. 

The general council reported on its action on a 
resolution of the 1947 convention calling for joint 
administrative boards for nationalized industries 
on which trade-union representatives, elected by 
and responsible to their memberships, would have 
equal status with management. During the past 
year, its economic committee held discussions on 
the question with representatives of the Union of 
Post Office Workers (leading proponents of joint 
responsibility). The committee was willing to 
treat the post office as a special case, but decided 
that there was no reason to modify the Congress’ 
policy, gclopted in 1945 and acted upon by the 
Labor Government, regarding the form of workers’ 
participation in the management of nationalized 
industries. This policy was to keep the unions 
free of administrative responsibilities so that they 
would be in an independent bargaining position 
in dealing with managerial boards on economic 
issues. At the 1948 meeting, a composite resolu- 
tion, which practically reaffirmed the 1945 posi- 
tion, was adopted with little opposition. It 
expressed concern regarding the existing composi- 
tion of the boards; stressed the need for increasing 
workers’ participation, which can only be obtained 
from trade-union ranks; and asked that persons 
appointed to administer the nationalized indus- 
tries, at all levels, should be chosen on the basis of 
proved ability, and also (a new point) on the basis 
of belief in the policy of nationalization. Exten- 
sive training schemes to develop qualified admin- 
istrators within these industries were urged. 

The resolution introduced by the Union of 
Post Office Workers, asking for a joint adminis- 
trative council to run the Post Office, was passed 
only after it had been amended, at the instance of 
the Post Office Engineering Union, to give the 
council. an advisory rather than an administrative 
role. Thus, the Congress made quite clear its 
disagreement with the syndicalist views which 
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had been advanced, and its acceptance of 
theory that a public official should not bp 
representative of a union or of any other sp¢ 
group. 

As part of “an all out drive for increased jnq 
trial efficiency, training and production,” 9 pr 
lution urging legislation to make joint cons, 
tive committees compulsory throughout indyg 
was referred to the general council. A sijmjiedid: 
resolution had been similarly referred in jg flied, 
But in discussions with the Government dyrpllipers 
1947-48 the general council had plainly stated ifendo 
preference for voluntary advisory joint committsmfeate 
(in spite of the wording of the 1947 resolutioyliiiMent t 
and had agreed with the Government to let cililheece 
industry determine the form of machinery tion 
suited to its problems. After the Ministry @jdusti 
Labor and National Service had been informed dM Flor 
to the arrangements decided upon, the regionjinou! 
industrial relations offices were to assist in esti mal 
lishing the necessary committees. The genenfiiovol 
council’s report stated that regional boards {qiforts 
industry, and local employment committe«if|men 
would play an active part in encouraging (\plidal 
establishment of joint consultative machinegim Art! 
and this decentralization would bring the questisiilemn¢ 
home to both employers and workers. Agrediffon t 
ments had been reached in 23 industries, the geifpject 
eral council reported, and negotiations were precret 
ceeding in 15.* onve 
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4 The « 
$400, 06 
ning 
Concern was expressed by both the genenfiipring 1 


council and the Congress at the delays in esta 
lishing development councils under August 1%! 
legislation, which provides for statutory joi 
councils for different industries at the nation 
level, to consult on common problems such : 
efficiency, production, research training, lalbe 
recruiting, etc. In general, employer oppositia[ptat 
has been the obstacle; but in the boot and she | 
industry both union and management rejected (i 1 
proposals. The only council established thi 
far is that in the cotton textile industry. 
Education and training schemes for tra¢ 
union members and officials were prominent in t 
report of the general council. The need for 
coordinated and comprehensive education 
scheme was voiced in a resolution at the 1% 


Other Activities of the Congress 
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+See also Ministry of Labor Gazette, August 1948 (pp, 250-260). 
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\ce of di vention, and was the subject of study by the 
‘Ot be dB cation committee of the general council this 
her specfili- 4 The committee was unable to recommend 


y of the formal schemes presented to it, but 
red the services of the general council to assist 
‘vidual unions in drawing up schemes or 
jlitating cooperation with educational bodies. 
In the election of officers, all Communist 
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A simijfi/didates save one incumbent, who was unop- 
in 19fMBced, were defeated. Arthur Horner of the 
at durifl ers was included in this group. A resolution 


Stated ifendorsing the WFTU and urging unity was 


MMittedmfeated, as were a Communist-sponsored amend- 
SOlutionfi/ent to a resolution on freedom and democracy in 
let caifiieece, and a resolution asking for immediate 
ery befitionalization, by decree, of the iron and steel 
istry dustry. 

ormed di Florence Hancock, in her presidential address, 


nounced ‘‘ the organization which, in England as 
many other countries, tries by every means to 
ovoke industrial unrest, sabotage constructive 
orts to reestablish the institutions of democracy, 
ment unofficial strikes, and undermine union 
lidarity by discrediting their elected officials.” 
Arthur Deakin, President of the WFTU, con- 
smned the tactics pursued within that organiza- 
on by the Soviet trade-unions. The Congress 
jected the proposal made by Louis Saillant, 
ecretary of the WFTU, that he should attend the 
onvention as a fraternal delegate. 
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4 The committee found that the union movement as a whole spends close 
$400,000 a year on various educational activities. The TUC itself conducts 
ning courses for periods of 4 weeks each in London (75 students enrolled 
Penergmuring 1947-48); several colleges and universities have organized evening 
esta ses, and numerous week-end scheols and summer schools for these 
oups are held each year; scholarships for trade-unionists have been pro- 
t 194 Mided at Ruskin College (Oxford) and at the London School of Economics, 
' Jol 
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~ state Labor Legislation 

SnO 

od tha 1948 * 
thu 

trad EN STATES held regular legislative sessions in 
de 


. 948.2. The principal labor legislation enacted 
i) ras in the field of child labor and workmen’s 
a ompensation. Other laws included a disability 
‘100 Pompensation act in New Jersey and changes in 
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the industrial home-work statute in Rhode 
Island. In the special sessions held in a number 
of States not holding regular sessions, no labor 
legislation was enacted. 

The most significant achievement in 1948 was 
the passage in Mississippi of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Existing workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were amended in six other States. 

No legislation regulating activities of trade- 
unions was passed this year, although such laws 
were introduced in a number of States. The 
Louisiana Legislature repealed a 1946 law of the 
regulatory type, and passed a law providing for 
mediation of labor disputes. A new act prohibits 
transportation of strikebreakers into that State. 


Child Labor 


New child-labor laws in Kentucky and Virginia 
widen the occupational coverage of the former 
laws. They establish a basic minimum age of 16 
for general employment, which brings up to 20 the 
total number of States that are in line with the 
child-labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The former minimum age in both 
States was 14, but in Kentucky this provision did 
not apply to work outside school hours, and in 
Virginia children 12 years of age and over were 
permitted to work outside school hours in fruit 
and vegetable canneries. 

An outstanding advance made by these two 
acts is the establishment of a maximum 40-hour 
workweek for boys and girls up to 18 years of 
age. Both acts also extend to minors under 18 
the 8-hour day and 6-day week formerly applicable 
only to those under 16. Both States strengthened 
their employment-certificate provisions by requir- 
ing certificates for minors up to 18 years of age 
instead of up to 16, as formerly. Both States also 
provide for the issuance of age certificates for 
minors 18 and over, upon request. The Ken- 
tucky act raises the minimum age from 16 to 18 
years for employment in a considerable number 
of hazardous occupations. 





1 Prepared by Alfred Acee of the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. De- 
partment of Labor. 

2 Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

2 For discussion of workmen’s compensation legislation in 1948, see Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1948. 
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Disability Compensation 


In New Jersey a system of disability compensa- 
tion was established. California and Rhode 
Island are the only other States having laws of 
this type. 

The New Jersey act provides for payment of 
compensation to workers who, because of illness 
or accident not covered by the State workmen’s 
compensation law, are unable to work. Weekly 
benefits will range from $9 to $22, depending 
upon the worker’s previous wages. 

Compensation is not payable for disability re- 
sulting from pregnancy or from a willfully and in- 
tentionally self-inflicted injury. It is not payable 
for any period during which the worker receives 
wages. No benefits may be paid if the worker is 
entitled to receive unemployment compensation 
or workmen’s compensation payments under the 
New Jersey law or the law of any other State or 
the Federal Government. A waiting period of 7 
days is required. 

Both employers and employees are required to 
contribute, to a disability benefit fund. Benefits 
under thé act are to be payable 25 weeks after the 
date when contributions to the fund begin (Janu- 
ary 1, 1949). Employers are also authorized 
to establish private plans for the payment of 
disability benefits to be used instead of the State 
plan. In such cases, employees are to receive 
benefits equal at least to those payable under the 

State plan. 


Industrial Home Work 


The industrial home-work law of Rhode Island 
was amended. Its coverage was extended to in- 
clude subcontractors who furnish materials to be 
processed in #» home; several requirements were 
added concerning the issuance of licenses to em- 
ployers and home-workers; and the director of 
labor, who administers the law, was authorized 
to gather data regarding wages, hours, and working 
conditions in the home-work industry. 


Industrial Relations 


In Louisiana, a 1946 act which regulated and 
controlled labor union activities was repealed. The 
effect of the repeal is to restore to full effect an 
anti-injunction act passed in 1934. The 1946 law 
had permitted the issuance of injunctions against 
















unauthorized strikes in violation of cont; 
against violence or threats of violence, and agai, 
combinations of employees in restraint of trag, 

At a special session held in September, 4 
legislature established a new board of mediat, 
in the Department of Labor. This board ; 
authorized to do all in its power to promote 4} 
voluntary mediation, arbitration, and conciliati, 
of labor disputes. It may offer its service in gp 
labor dispute either upon its own motion or Upor 


ompe: 
ate & 
epartl 


the request of one or more of the parties. tate 
The board is further authorized to condugfipysic: 
investigations and make recommendations to thie nev 


parties. If either the employer or the laby 
organization fails to follow these recommendations 
the board may, with the advice and consent of tly 
labor commissioner and the Governor, publiciy 
its findings and recommendations. The parti 
are not required to accept the services of the board 
The act specifically provides that employees shal 
have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. 
Although the act makes it clear that there is noi 
compulsion, employers and unions are encouraged 
to make and maintain agreements, to negotiate 
and, if a dispute is not settled by conference, t 
participate in meetings held by the mediation 
board. If mediation is unsuccessful, the board's 
to attempt to induce the parties voluntarily t 
submit their dispute to arbitration. The con. 
troversy may be submitted to a board of three 
persons—one to be appointed by the employer, 
another by the representatives of the employees, 
and the third by the two arbitrators first chosen. 
At an election held in North Dakota on June 23, 
1948, the voters by referendum approved two 
industrial relations laws previously passed by the 
legislature. One of these measures prohibits 
union-security agreements; the other is a general 
regulatory law, which forbids boycotts, require 
a strike vote and cooling-off period before a strike 
may be called, and also requires registration 0 ~ 
unions. Month! 
In Maine, a referendum was held in September RR *7' 
to determine whether the 1947 anti-closed-shop Miami 
law previously passed by the legislature shouli 
become effective. This act, as well as a proposed 
measure with more restrictive provisions, was 
rejected by the voters. In Arizona, an act pro 
hibiting union security agreements was approve(h 
by the voters at a referendum held in November 
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te Labor Departments 


4 Department of Labor and Industry was pro- 
ded for in New Jersey with authority to admin- 
ter all types of labor laws, by legislation effective 
, January 1,1949. The functions of the existing 
epartment of Labor and of the Unemployment 
ompensation Commission, which has been a sep- 
ate agency, were to be transferred to the new 
partment. The Board of Mediation and the 
tate Commission for the Rehabilitation of 
hysically Handicapped Persons were to be in 
ne new department also. 
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948 Survey of 
mnsumer Finances ' 


Part IV: Consumer Saving and 
he Allocation of Disposable Income 


ONSIDERABLE INFORMATION relating to consumer 
aving and income was accumulated in the 1948 
Survey of Consumer Finances. Although a ma- 
ority of the Nation’s consumer units saved part 
pf their income in 1947, the rate and volume of 
onsumer saving out of income continued to de- 
line. Expenditures of many consumer units 
ceeded incomes and resulted in a large volume 
of dissaving. The declining saving rate during 
947 reflected the willingness on the part of very 
29 [many consumers to purchase a greater quantity 
two! goods and services than ever before. About 
- thee000 consumer units were interviewed in 66 
sampling points throughout the country,’ giving 
a representative sample of the entire population 
of the United States living in private households. 
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! This is a summary of parts IV and V of the third annual survey of con- 
umer finances conducted for the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
system. The first three parts of the 1948 survey were summarized in the 
Monthly Labor Review for September 1948 (p. 286). 


i ber ! The interview unit, as in previous surveys, was the spending unit. It is 
ho scefined as all persons living in the same dwelling and belonging to the same 
Et mily who pooled their income to meet major expenses, 


Net saving is defined in these surveys as the difference between consumer 
incom e and consumer expenditures (including taxes). Detailed information 
obtained from each spending unit on changes in the various asset and 
bility items that make up the consumer balance sheet. Additions to 
vings are such items as payment of life-insurance premiums, increases in 
quid asset holdings, decrease in debt, payments for home improvements, 
§2nd payment toretirement funds. Withdrawals from savings were generally 
decreases in liquid assets and increases in debt. 
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According to the survey estimates, about 31 
million spending units saved approximately 25 
billion dollars in 1947. Another 13.5 million 
spending units dissaved, spending about 11 
billion dollars more than their incomes. The re- 
maining 4 million spending units neither saved nor 
dissaved. 


There was a substantial increase over 1946 in 
the proportion of dissavers with incomes of $3,000 
and more. More than 25 percent of the consumer 
units with such incomes dissaved during 1947 as 
compared with less than 20 percent during 1946. 
Dissaving for these middle and upper income 
groups for 1946 and 1947 is shown in the following 
tabulation: 


Percentage of dissavers 

1947 1946 
$3,000—$3,999 income group- - - -- 30 21 
$4,000-$4,999 income group- - - - - 31 19 
$5,000-$7,499 income group- - - - - 21 15 


$7,500 and above income group___ 16 11 


Most consumer units that spent more than their 
incomes in 1947 were not in adverse financial 
circumstances, but their budgets were unbalanced 
because of extraordinary purchases, such as auto- 
mobiles, furniture, or household appliances. By 
contrast, those spending units which neither saved 
nor dissaved were more likely to be in adverse 
circumstances; that is, those generally whose in- 
comes were less than $1,000 during 1947. These 
consumers could not qualify as good credit risks 
and few had any savings to draw upon. 

Forms of savings reported most frequently in 
the survey were life insurance premiums, followed 
by additions to liquid assets (Government bonds 
and checking and savings accounts), payments of 
home mortgages, home improvements, and retire- 
ment funds. 

Although the higher income groups accounted 
for the increased proportion of negative savings 
(dissavings), these groups were also largely respon- 
sible for the increased proportions of positive 
savings. The lowest income groups, those with 
incomes of less than $2,000, were net dissavers as 
a group. 

On the basis of the survey results, it is estimated 
that more than two-thirds of all spending units 
incurred Federal income tax liabilities for the year 
1947. The median income after Federal tax for 
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all spending units was about $2,380. Before taxes, 
the median was about $2,530. 

Spending units in the upper income groups saved 
a considerably larger proportion of income than 
did those in the middle or lower income groups. 
As the income level increased, the proportion of 
income (after Federal taxes) spent for “other 
consumer expenditures,” largely living expenses, 
declined (see table). This is consistent with 
previous budget studies. 


Proportion of disposable income allocated to saving, selected 
durable goods, and other consumer expenditures, by spending 
units within various income groups, 1947 






































Percent of total income within each 
income group 
Type of expenditure or saving Disposable income ! 
ARE er 
come | 
groups | Under | $2,000- | $3,000- sone 
") 
$2,000 2,999 | $4,999 over 
Net saving - ; 10 —8 3 7 26 
Automobiles and other selected 
durable goods * ' 9 7 9 i) io) 
Other consumer expenditures ! 81 101 88 84 65 
Ee eee ae 100 100 100 | 100 100 
. 

















! Disposable income is defined as money income less estimated Federal 
persona! income tax liability. 

* Includes automobiles, furniture, radios, and household appliances such 

as refrigerators, ranges, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, home freezers, 
and miscellaneous other appliances. Expenditures for automobiles are net 
of trade-in allowances. 
* Covers expenditures for all goods and services not included in selected 
durable goods (see footnote 2). Includes food, housing, clothing, medical 
care, other living costs, State and local taxes, recreation, transportation, and 
education, as well as expenditures for durable goods such as floor coverings, 
Jewelry, fur coats, and other miscellaneous durable items. 


Part V: Housing Expenditures and Finance 


More American families were home owners in 
the early part of 1948 than at any other time for 
which records exist. About 18.5 million—nearly 
half of all nonfarm families—own homes; some- 
what less than 17 million families were living in 
rented dwellings. Except for the depression 
period of the 1930’s, every decennial census since 
1900 has shown an increase in the proportion of 
nonfarm dwellings which are owner-occupied. 
The decline in home ownership during the depres- 
sion has apparently been more than offset by the 
increase during the past few years. However, as 
the survey points out, the permanence of some of 
the recent increases in home ownership is uncer- 
tain. Many families have been forced to buy 
houses at inflated prices, and often at prices beyond 
their means, in order to obtain shelter. 

Home ownership, the survey indicates, tends to 
be related to the amount of income received. 
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Thus, only about two out of every five fam 
with incomes below $3,000 were home ow, 
compared with nearly three out of every { 
families with incomes of $7,500 and over. Hy 
ownership was also more frequent as the ag. 
the family head increased. This is a reflectioy 
the need for saving and higher income as a p 
requisite to such ownership. People in sm 
communities are more likely to own their hoy 
than those in city and metropolitan centa 
Among the various occupations, home owner}; 
was most frequent when the head of the fan; 
was in the managerial, self-employed, or retip, 


groups. 
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Rent control was a factor in keeping the pnlfing p 
portion of income spent for rent by AmericgiB1,52( 
families down to about 12 percent during 19 fofit 
However, this proportion differed substantiafiifter ¢ 
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among the various income groups. Families wij 
less than $2,000 a year paid 21 percent of th 
income for rent; those with incomes of $5,000, 
more spent an average of only 9 percent for th 
purpose. More than a quarter of the famil 
renting homes had their rent increased during 194 
and undoubtedly rent controls prevented increas 
for many others. 

The survey reports that almost half of the no 
farm families owning homes made expenditur 
for repairs and additions to their homes duny 
1947, and spent more than 5 percent of their gro 
income for this purpose. Two out of every fiy 
home owners made payments on mortgage pris 
cipal or on interest, insurance, and taxes duriy 
1947. Most of these payments were for ‘direc: 
reduction” mortgage loans, which are amortiz 
by monthly payments consisting partly of inter 
on the unpaid balance and partly of repayment « 
principal. 
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Sale of Defense Homes : jot 
Corporation Projects ' me 


he 
he I 


ACTIVE OPERATIONS of Defense Homes Corpor ' 
rac 


tion ended on July 30, 1948, with a profit of abou 
$2,100,000. The Government-owned corporatioup 


1 Data are from Housing and Home Finance Agency, Public Hous 
Administration, release HH FA—No. 42, July 31, 1948. 
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ve fami :-h was created in 1940 to provide housing for 
De Ow;ndllfonse workers,’ built and operated nearly 11,000 
Very fll/manent housing units, in 13 States and the 
oT. Holctrict of Columbia. This housing consisted of 
the age MMividual and multiple dwelling units, the bulk 
flection MM which were sold to private purchasers. In 


as ap 


| posing of the individual vacant houses, veterans 
in Sma 


je given preference. Veterans had the first 


eir hon rtunity to purchase units if the tenants oc- 
| Centemimpying them did not avail themselves of the 
)Whershiimvilege of buying. Vacant lots in the projects 
he famiifilre sold to veterans. 


oT retini/ The DHC projects and land originally cost the 
deral Government $75,625,455. However, oper- 
ing profits reduced the total investment to about 
1,520,627. Sale of the projects yielded a gross 
ofit to the Government of $7,681,843, which, 
or deducting for the interest paid to the Re- 
nstruction Finance Corporation on borrowings 
nd for central office operations resulted in the 


100,000 profit. 


For the establishment and functions of Defense Homes Corporation, see 
onthly Labor Review, May 1941 (p. 1061). 
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he nos 
ae abor- Management Disputes 
urin 
ir com October 1948 
ry fiy 
_ i 0 STRIKES Of an industry-wide character began 
dines ‘Bm October. The largest work stoppages in effect 


vere those involving West Coast maritime work- 


ries and California oil refinery employees, both of 
nter , . 
ent yhich began early in September and continued 


hrough October. In the prolonged strike of about 
600 Chicago printers, members of the Interna- 
ional Typographical Union, further litigation 
ccurred. 


West Coast Maritime Strike 









West, Coast shipping was suspended owing to 
he Maritime strike which began September 2. 
he United States Army moved military cargo for 
he Far East and Pacific outposts by signing con- 
racts with firms in Seattle and San Francisco, 
hat Were not members of the Waterfront Em- 


ployers Association but which had contracts with 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

Some industrial firms were forced to curtail or 
suspend operations indefinitely because materials 
were held on strike-bound ships. As the strike 
entered its second month, the Longshoremen’s 
Union announced a change of policy to allow 
longshoremen, supervisors, and checkers to assist 
individual shippers in releasing cargo for local 
distribution. This was permitted if personnel 
was obtained through hiring halls under pre- 
strike conditions. The understanding was that 
any gains at the termination of the strike would 
be made retroactive. 

As negotiations were deadlocked, Mayor Elmer 
E. Robinson of San Francisco offered his services 
as mediator. The union indicated informal ac- 
ceptance of this offer but the employers continued 
their refusal to bargain until union officials filed 
non-Communist affidavits as provided for in the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 
Almost simultaneously, Harry Bridges, longshore 
leader, named the Waterfront Employers Associ- 
ation and Pacific American Steamship Co. de- 
fendants in a $750,000 libel suit for accusing him 
of being a Communist. 

About the middle of October, CIO president 
Philip Murray sent Allan S. Haywood, CIO 
director of organization, to San Francisco in an 
effort to reopen negotiations. However, the em- 
ployers continued to insist upon compliance with 
the non-Communist affidavit requirement. 


Continuation of Oil Workers Strike in California 


The strike of approximately 22,000 oil workers 
employed in major refineries in California which 
started early in September continued through- 
out October. Efforts of Federal and State con- 
ciliators to settle the dispute were not successful 
but negotiations were continued between the 
International Oil Workers Union (CIO) and the 
individual companies involved. 

On September 23, the Union Oil Co. announced 
the signing of an agreement with the Independent 
Union of Petroleum Workers; it provided for an 
increase of 12% cents an hour retroactive to July 3 
for field, pipe line, automotive, and purchasing de- 
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partment workers covered. Although company 
oflicials indicated that this agreement might form 
a pattern for settlement of the dispute with the 
refinery workers, represented by the Oil Workers 
International Union, no such settlement resulted. 
As the strike progressed, the union scaled down its 
wage demand to an increase of 12% cents an hour, 
retroactive to July 1; it suggested further that the 
remainder of the 21-cent increase should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration by the Governor of Califor- 
nia. In addition, the union steadfastly refused a 
settlement unless it included a satisfactory union- 
security provision, the right of all strikers to 
return to work, and the dismissal of damage suits 
totaling several million dollars brought against 
the union by the companies. 


ITU in Contempt Proceedings 


On August 26, Judge Luther M. Swygert, in 
the Federal District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana, ordered the International Typo- 
graphical Union and its officers to show (by 
September 7), why they should not be held in 
contempt of court for alleged violation of his in- 


junction of March 27,' and to appear in coup; 
September 20. This action grew out of chan, 
by the general counsel of the National Labor R, 
tions Board that the union had persisted jy 
demands for closed-shop contracts. 

In the strike of about 1,600 Chicago newspap 
printers which has continued since November 
1947, wage increases, working conditions, 
closed-shop conditions are the major issues. 

Striking printers with dependents have be, 
drawing $60 a week from the union “defense funq 
and single men $40. The NLRB demanded th 
these payments should be stopped on the groun 
that they encouraged and supported a strike 
pursuit of an illegal objective. 

On October 14, Judge Swygert found the [T 
guilty of contempt of court. The union and j 
principal officers were ordered to cease their unf; 
labor practices and to report their compliance wit 
the law by October 26. However, on October |; 
the United States Court of Appeals at Chicag 
granted a stay of execution of Judge Swyzgert 
decision, pending appeal. 
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1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1948 (p. 413). 





Errata 


The following corrections should be made in the article ‘Expenditures of 
Moderate-Income Families: 1934-36 and 1945” which appeared in the June 
1948 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, page 624, table 2: 


Average expenditure for current consumption: Total__...___..- $2,411 instead of $2,507 
Feed GUSBNED BE ie tcctmeswcteasodavcece 


netbimdasetn are atpiainashel —19 instead of -115 
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ages and Hours ? 


sil and Service Exemption. Two decisions of a 
uit court of appeals concern the exemption of 
iployees of retail or service establishments under 
tion 13 (a) (2) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
(1) A furniture company maintained two ware- 
mises to keep its five retail stores supplied. Over 
) percent of the goods supplied came from within 
» State. Over a quarter of the goods were 
ped from the warehouses to a store outside 
» State. The warehouse employees were en- 
ged in unloading, storing, and reloading the 
bods. 

The appellate court held * that, in the prepara- 
on of a substantial part of the goods for delivery 
points outside the State, the warehouse em- 
oyees were engaged in commerce. The appellate 
burt rejected the trial court’s ruling that the 
bods “came to rest” in the warehouse and so were 
pt in the stream of commerce. 

It was also held that the retail establishments’ 
emption did not apply. The trial court had 
led that all five stores and two warchouses of the 
nployer should be considered one retail establish- 
ent. But the appellate court held that the term 
etail establishment”? means a distinct physical 
ace of business, and that each store of the chain 
ust be considered a separate establishment. 
ven though one of the warehouses was near one 
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' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
's covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
leved to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
ot judicia) and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
ults may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 

eal precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

’ This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of tnese acts by 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 

ment of Labor. 

* McComb v. Wyandotte Furniture Co. (U.S. C. C. A. (8th). Aug. 25, 1948). 
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of the stores and was connected to it by a passage- 
way and the store’s display section was located in 
the warehouse, this did not make them the same 
establishment. 

(2) A court held* that workers in a candy 
kitchen of a retail food store were not exempt. 
The candies manufactured in the kitchen were sold 
to four stores of the employer in the same city, 
and, for a time, to stores outside the State. Some 
candy was sent by truck or mail to persons in 
other States. No sales were made in the kitchen. 
Annual sales amounted at times to over $100,000. 

The employer contended that the employees 
were exempt, since the kitchen was operated as a 
component part of a retail store and as an incident 
in its operation. But the court pointed out that 
the customary function of retail establishments has 
been distribution, not production. A retail store 
which engages in the production of goods steps 
outside the economic function for which the 
exemption provided in Section 13 (a) (2) was 
designed. The large volume of business and the 
fact that the candy was distributed at stores other 
than the one where it was made gave further 
indication that candy making was not typical of 
the small retail store contemplated in the retail 
exemption. 


Portal Act—‘Good Faith’? Defense. In the 
same case,* the court also considered the applica- 
tion of sections 9 and 11 of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act to employees’ claim for overtime compensa- 
tion and liquidated damages. Section 9 provides 
that an employer shall be relieved of liability under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act for acts or omissions 
made, in good faith, in reliance on an administra- 
tive regulation, order, ruling, approval, or inter- 
pretation of any agency of the United States A 
prior suit by the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division for an injunction to compel the 
employer to pay overtime to certain employees 
had been dismissed by the trial court. The Ad- 
ministrator, after filing an appeal from the deci- 
sion, voluntarily dismissed the appeal. The em- 
ployer claimed that withdrawal of the appeal was 
an approval or interpretation within the meaning 
of section 9, and that he had relied upon this as 
evidence that the employees were exempt. 

However, the court held that withdrawal of the 





4 Wolferman v. Gustafson, (U.S. C. C. A. (8th), Aug. 25, 1948). 
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appeal was not an approval or interpretation 
within the meaning of section 9. It pointed out 
that the appeal might have been withdrawn for 
reasons of expediency and not because of approval. 
Section 9 was held to refer to a formalized expres- 
sion of approval and not to conduct from which 
an employer might undertake to make certain 
deductions. 

There should, the court held, be further hearings 
as to the employer’s liability for liquidated 
damages. Section 11 of the Portal Act permits 
the trial court, in its discretion, to relieve an em- 
ployer from all or part of such liability, if the em- 
ployer’s act or omission was in good faith and he 









































































violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
was held that the failure of the Administrator to 
pursue an appeal from a decision in favor of the 
employer might well give the latter reasonable 
ground for believing he was not violating the act. 


Portal Act— Work During Lunch Period Compen- 
sable.—Section 2 of the Portal Act provides that 
no employer .shall be liable for certain claims 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. These are 
claims for minimum wages or overtime compensa- 
tion for employee activities not compensable by 
the contract of employment or by custom or 
practice at the place of employment. A decision ° 
of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals dealt with 
the compensability of work performed during an 
employee’s lunch period. The employee, an en- 
gineer, was required to attend boilers while eating 
his lunch, since the boilers needed constant atten- 
tion. While on the day shift, if the lunch period 
was included, he worked 8% hours a day, 6 days 
a week or a total of 51 hours a week. He was 
paid, however, for only 8 hours work a day, or 
for only 48 hours a week. A collective bargaining 
agreement provided for a day shift of 8% hours 
less 30 minutes for lunch “on the employee’s 
tame,”’ with pay for a full shift at 8 times the 
hourly rate. Overtime at the rate of one and 
one-half times the regular rate was to be paid for 
all ‘‘work performed”’ in excess of 40 hours. 

The court held that the overtime provisions of 
the contract made the lunch-period work com- 
pensable. Such work was held “work performed” 
within the meaning of the contract. Therefore, 





§ Hendy Corp. v. Mills (U. 8. C. C. A. (9th), Sept. 15, 1948). 


had reasonable ground to believe it was not a 













the employee worked 11 hours over the Wo 
week of 40 hours, while he was paid for only 
of them. The lunch period work was clearly », 
on this employee’s own time, so that the proyisj, 
regarding lunch was inapplicable to him. 

The court denied a claim for lunch-period wo 
while an employee was on a “graveyard” g}; 
of 7% hours a day, with pay for 8 hours’ work 
day. The extra payment for the half hour » 
ordinarily worked compensated for the half-ho 
lunch-period work of this employee. 


Labor Relations 


Employer Unfair Labor Practices. Several 4; 
cisions of the National Labor Relations Bo, 
and the courts dealt with union charges of ey 
ployer unfair labor practices. 

(1) The Board held ® that a rule prohibiti, 
union activity on the employer’s premises y; 
not an unfair labor practice, when provision fy 
such a rule was contained in a collective-bargaiy 
ing agreement between employer and unio 
The rule, as published by the employer, px 
hibited solicitation of membership, pledges, q™! 'P! 
subscriptions, circulation of petitions, unauthor abor 
ized collection of money, and participation in an reted 
organizational activity on company time. Tha ploy 
Board refused to consider whether the rule woulg™®! 0? 
have been valid if it had not been provided {q™P®’? P’ 
by the collective-bargaining agreement. ng Te} 

(2) The Board ruled’ that discharge of eng” ike 
ployees because of their participation in ms bstar 
picketing during a work stoppage was not diggePrese 
criminatory within the meaning of section 8 (a) (3 loy er 
of the National Labor Relation Act as amende™p™t, 
by the Labor Management Relations Act of 19jp™ctic 
The work stoppage occurred when a union rer lat 
resentative refused to accede to the employergpt@u 
proposal that an independent contractor cleaggt2e'. 
plant machinery. The employees in questiogg/*!0? 
were leaders of a large group of maintenanqg tm 
employees who undertook to prevent the etl (2) | 
ployees of the independent contractor from enteqpettiol 





















ing the plant. The Board found that threats qzion 
force were used and that such activity was Ww oy 7 


lawful and a proper cause for discharge. 
Two recent decisions hold that an employer 


of the 








statement that his employees would not be ben@j ‘ire 
'Inre X 

*In re W. T. Smith Lumber Co. (79 NLRB No. 82, Sept. 14, 1948) “Inrel 

1 In re Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. (783 NLRB No. 169, Aug. 20, 1%. " In re, 
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he Wo 4 by joining a union is permitted by 
» amended National Labor Relations Act, 
on the statement contains neither threat of 
sce or reprisal nor promise of benefit. 

3) A circuit court of appeals considered * the 
rect of an employer’s statements during a union 
mpaign to organize his plant. He stated that 
.ces at that plant were higher than in other 
ants and that if the plant were organized, they 
iht have to be reduced. The court ruled that 
}ose statements contained no threat of coercion 
vainst joining the union. 

(4) The Board ruled * that statements were not 
yvercive Which prophesied that, if the union came 


10Ur po 
alf-ho 


ral dg 
: Boayin, the employer might have to close down the 
of eymlant for business reasons. The history of local 


lants had been cited by the employer in support 
his allegation. The Board pointed out that 
here was no threat by the employer to use his 
momic power to make his prophecy come true. 
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presentation Proceedings and Elections. A num- 
or of recent NLRB decisions deal with questions 
f representation under the amended National 
abor Relations Act. (1) The Board inter- 
reted section 9 (c) (1) (B), which permits an 
mployer to file a representation petition alleging 
hat one or more individuals or labor organizations 
lave presented a claim for recognition as bargain- 
mg representative. It ruled that an employer, 
inlike & union, was not required to show that a 
bstantial number of employees wished to be 
presented by the union in question. If an em- 
loyer endeavored to obtain information on this 
boint, he might be charged with unfair labor 
practices. Section 9 (c) (2) provides that the same 
egulations shall apply to all petitions for repre- 
entation regardless of the identity of the peti- 
clesqmoner. The Board held however, that this pro- 
ostiogsion was intended to prevent more favorable 
nancgeatment to affiliated than to independent unions. 
on (2) The Board dismissed " a representation 
nteqmpetition which failed to allege that the petitioning 
ts q@nion had demanded recognition by the em- 
; ugployer and that the demand had been refused. 
he Board pointed out that section’9 (c) (1) (A) 
if the amended National Labor Relations Act 
'NLRB vy. Enid Cooperative Creamery (U.S.C.C.A. (10th), Aug. 20, 1948). 
"In re Mylan-Sparta Co., Inc. (78 NLRB No. 161, Aug. 19, 1948). 


"In re Felton Oil Co. (78 NLRB No. 141, Aug. 17, 1948). 
"In re Advance Pattern Co. (79 NLRB No. 30, Aug. 27 1948). 
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describes petitions that the Board will investigate 
as alleging that “their employer declines to rec- 
ognize their representative’ as bargaining agent. 

(3) Two NLRB decisions deal with the effect 
of a union’s affiliation with other unions on rep- 
resentation proceedings. One case concerned 
section 9 (b) (3) of the amended National Labor 
Relations Act. This clause prohibits certification 
of a union as representative of plant guards, if 
other employees belong to that union or to an 
affiliated union. The Board ruled ” that a local 
union containing plant guards, which had for- 
mally severed its connection with an international 
union containing other employees and which had 
limited its membership to guards, was entitled 
to certification under the act. The fact that the 
union had formerly admitted other employees to 
membership and been affiliated with other such 
unions was held immaterial. Unlike a company 
union, ®@ union of plant guards and other employees 
was still legal. All the act did was to prevent its 
certification as bargaining agent. Therefore, the 
union in this instance could not be compared to a 
successor to a company union. 

(4) In another case * the Board certified an 
international, rather than a local, union as bar- 
gaining representative, although the local was also 
named in the original proceedings. The local union 
was not yet established and had no officers, and it 
was conjectural whether it would comply with the 
requirements for filing financial statements and 
non-Communist affadavits. The international 
had complied with these requirements. Therefore 
it was held that the international was the real party 
in interest. The Board pointed out that it could 
on its own motion recall certification in the event 
of changed circumstances. 

(5) The Board ruled * that, in determining the 
right of striking employees to vote in an election 
of a bargaining agent, it was bound by the decision 
of the General Counsel that the stoppage was an 
economic strike, rather than an unfair labor prac- 
tice strike. It held that economic strikers cannot 
vote unless they are entitled to reinstatement but 
that their replacements can. It was held that 
these strikers were not entitled to reinstatement, 
since they were permanently replaced. 





12 In re Chrysler Corp. (79 NLRB No. 67, Sept. 3, 1948). 
13 In re Oppenheim Collins & Co., Inc. (79 NLRB No. 59, Sept. i, 1948). 
4 In re Times Square Stores Corp., (79 NLRB No. —, Aug. —, 1948). 
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The strike occurred shortly before termination 
of a contract between the employer and the strik- 
ing union. The employer, upon request of a rival 
union for recognition, filed a representation peti- 
tion with the Board. The striking union had filed 
unfair labor practice charges against the employer. 
The General Counsel affirmed the action of the 
regional attorney in dismissing the charges, on the 
ground that the union had not complied with the 
filing and non-Communist requirements of the 
amended National Labor Relations Act. 

In ruling that it was bound by the decision of 
the General Counsel, the Board cited section 3(d) 
of the act, which provides that the General Counsel 
shall have final authority respecting the issuance 
of complaints under section 10 (c) (which includes 
unfair labor practice charges). Even though the 
Board was given exclusive jurisdiction over repre- 
sentation proceedings, to have held these strikers 
able to vote as unfair labor practice strikers would 
have challenged the decision of the General Counsel. 


Decertification Proceedings. The Board held ™ 
that the apprapriate bargaining unit in decertifi- 
cation proceedings must necessarily exclude super- 
visory employees, even though they were included 
in the previously certified unit. The doctrine 
that the same principles govern both certification 
and decertification proceedings was not violated, 
since section 9(b) of the amended National Labor 
Relations Act excludes supervisors from any bar- 
gaining unit. 


Veierans Reemployment 


Rights After Second Enlistment. A district court 
recently dealt with reemployment rights of a 
veteran after a second enlistment. The case arose 
before the Selective Service Act of 1948 became 
effective, so that it was not affected by the re- 
employment provisions of that act. 

The veteran in question had served in the armed 
forces in 1944-45 and had been reinstated by his 
employer. In June of 1946 he enlisted again, 
and later was honorably discharged. When he 
again applied for reinstatement, the employer 
refused him a position of like seniority hiring him 





8 In re Ellis- Klatcher & Co. (70 NLRB, No. 22, Aug. 27, 1948). 
White v. Boston & Maine Railroad (U. 8. D. C., N. H., July 14, 1948). 















as a new employee. Financial loss resulted {,, 
this, because he was laid off the following yoeg; ; 
reason of his lack of seniority. He sued , 
damages and reinstatement. 

The employer presented two defenses, 
first was that under the Selective Service Ext 
sion Act of 1941 the reenlisting veteran hag , 
right to reinstatement. That act provided t} 
all enlistees ‘shall be entitled to all the reempl, 
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ment benefits of section 8 of the Selective Traini “7 
and Service Act of 1940, * * * to the say " n 
extent as in the case of persons inducted undg Th th 
said act.” It was agreed that in 1946, when ¢} sate 





veteran enlisted, persons in his position were ng 
being inducted. The employer held that th 
phraseology quoted confined the rights of enlisteg 
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h di 
to those of inductees; that an inductee could } * a 
inducted only once and could claim employmey we 

















but once. The court decided that this distortegi, a 
the meaning of the provision in the 1941 acti. chin 
which it stated, was merely to identify the subjeq r Th: 
of sections in the Selective Training and Servic tility 
Act specifying the benefits involved. Nothing j ws: ( 
the language of the Service Extension Act of 194 ahaa 
shows any intention to discriminate between pe vides 
sons enlisting for the first and those enlisting fc sublic 


the second time. Nor does the language indicat 
that rights of enlistees are to be limited to righ 
that inductees may have at any particular time 

The employer further claimed that the veterat 
was not entitled to reinstatement without loss ¢ 
seniority, because the union contract limited th 
accumulation of seniority during military servic 
to the first period of such enlistments. Thi 
contention was held invalid, because, under a d 
cision by the United States Supreme Court " a 
agreements between employers and unions cat 
“cut down the service adjustment benefits whicl 
Congress has secured the veteran under the act.’ 
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Decisions of State Courts 


Michigan and New Jersey—Constitutionality ° 
Compulsory Arbitration. Two decisions by Stat 
courts deal with the constitutionality of compu! 
sory arbitration in labor-management disput 
affecting employees of public utilities. In oné 
case," the issue of constitutionality of compulsory 


” Fishgold y. Sullivan Drydock & Repair Co. (328 U. 8. 275). 
8 Transport Workers Union v. Gadola (Mich. Supr. Ct., Sept. 8, 1945). 
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itration, as such, was not decided; but the State 
mpulsory arbitration statute was held to be 
valid on the ground that it required a State 
‘uit judge to act as arbitrator, and that such 


= = signation violated the State constitution by 
© Extegi ‘orring administrative and nonjudicial powers 
had 1 { duties upon a judicial officer. The court’s 
ded th inion did clearly indicate, however, without 
se viding the issue, that it regarded compulsory 
raining ration, as such, in the case of public utilities 
he san .d hospitals, constitutionally valid. 
‘ undg In the other case * the court was asked to de- 
hen ‘lf mine the validity of a State law which provided 
co , pr governmental seizure of public utilities in 
‘ 


tain labor disputes, compulsory arbitration of 
ych disputes, and prohibition of strikes and lock- 
wts under specified conditions when the compul- 
pry-arbitration procedure had been set in motion. 


stort he court held the statute constitutional, and in 


- “CE aching its conclusion made the following rulings: 
- 1% 1) That the statute does not deprive public 
iy tility employees of the equal protection of the 
ling 


yws; (2) that it does not impair their liberty to 
mtract; (3) that it does not impose involuntary 
rvitude upon them; (4) that it does not deprive 
public utility companies of property without due 
process Of law; (5) that it does not unconstitionally 
lelegate legislative power to the board of arbitra- 
ion by failing to provide adequate standards for 
he fixing of wages and conditions of employment; 
6) that the right to strike which the statute 
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abridges is not an inherent or constitutional right; 
and (7) that it does not interfere with peaceful 
picketing, which is protected by the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of speech. 


New York—Closed Unions and the Right To Work. 
The New York Court of Appeals ruled ® that an 
injunction should be granted to prevent the dis- 
cbarge of employees who did not belong to a closed 
union. Only sons of members of the union were 
admitted to membership. A closed-shop contract 
between the union and the employer provided that 
the employer could employ nonunion workers 
when the union was unable to furnish qualified 
workers, but that such nonmembers were to be 
dismissed when the union found suitable replace- 
ments from among it own members. The non- 
members had offered to join the union, but were 
refused. 

The union contended that the closed-shop 
agreement was valid and that no action could lie 
against it by employees who were not members 
of the union and thus were strangers to the agree- 
ment, and that the union could not be considered 
the statutory bargaining representative of the 
nonmembers. However, the court upheld the 
arguments of the nonmembers that the union 
was their bargaining representative under the State 
labor relations law, since it had been designated 
as such by a majority of the employees. Therefore, 
while the union could reject them as members, it 
could not procure their discharge. 


” Clark v. Curtis (N. Y. Ct. of Appeals, May 21, 1948). 
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Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





September 12, 1948 


Tue INTERNATIONAL AssocIaATION of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissioners opened its annual convention 
in New York City. (Source: Bureau of Labor Standards.) 


Tue Economic CooperRaTION ADMINISTRATOR announced 
formation of the Anglo-American Council on Productivity 
to study England’s production and to recommend improve- 
ments. Membership was to consist of 6 representatives 
each of labor and management from Great Britain and 4 
each from the United States. (Source: ECA release No. 
165.) 

On September 21, the appointment of the fourth United 
States labor representative on the council was announced— 
Thomas J. Harkins of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Ings). The other three are Harvey W. 
Brown, International Association of Machinists (Ind.), 
Leland 8. Buckmaster, United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO) (replaced by Victor Reuther, United Auto Workers 
(CIO)), and Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion (AFL). (Source: ECA release No. 177 and U. 8. 
Dept. of Labor release 849-407, Oct. 18, 1948.) 


September 14 


Tar NationaL Lasor Revations Boarp, in the case of 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co. and International Woodworkers 
of America (CIO), held that enactment of certain rules 
was not a violation of the NLRA (although the validity 
of some was questionable), inasmuch as the union had 
signed an agreement with the employer including such 
rules. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 22 LRRM, 
No. 41, p. 1426.) 


Tue Apministrator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, postponed the enforcement 
(scheduled for September 15) of his revised interpretations 
of overtime pay requirements, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. The postponement was author- 
ized pending a review by the Supreme Court of its decision 
on longshoremen’s back-wage suits (see Chron. item for 
June 7, 1948, in MLR, July 1948). (Source: U. 8S. Dept. 
of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
release PR-167, Sept. 14, 1948, and Federal Register, 
Vol. 13, p. 4534.) 

On October 11, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Bay Ridge Operating Co. v. Aaron and Huron 
Stevedoring Corp. v. Blue, voted 5 to 3 to uphold its deci- 
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sion of June 7. Accordingly, enforcement of the Aq ninamhve or D 
trator’s revised interpretation was to start on October ytive 
(Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor release, PR-169, Oct, JMB vornm 


1948.) 


September 16 


Tue NLRB, in the case of D. D. Bean and Sons Cy, 

United Furniture Workers of America (CIO), held that ¢ 
employer interfered when he attempted to induce ay q 
ployee by threats of reprisal and promise of benef 
withdraw his charge of discrimination and to sign a x 
ment that he had been laid off for economic reago, 
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(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 22 LRRM, ya”. = 
43, p. 1436.) ping 
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Tue Association of Communications Equipment Works 
(CIO) and the Western Electric Co. agreed upon a yw, 
increase averaging 11 cents an hour for some 25,000 te 
phone installers in 43 States, thus avoiding a strike seh, 
uled for the next day. (Source: CIO News, Sept. 9 
1948, p. 9; for discussion, see MLR, Oct. 1948, p. 394. 


September 17 


Tue CaHarrMeNn of the Wisconsin Employment Relatio, 


optem 


ge NI 
orkers 


Board and the NLRB signed an agreement, providing ;q@™ Ret 
the holding of one election in the same bargaining unit #* 7 
place of the two separate elections previously requir it 

e uni 


(Source: Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 6009.) 


September 18 


THE 18-DAY STRIKE of Local 807 of the Internatio 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL) against New York Cit 
trucking companies ended when individual compani 
began to sign for hourly wage increases of 15 to 17% cen 
(Source: BLS records; for discussion, see MLR, Oct. 194§ 
p. 395.) 
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September 22 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Allen-Morrison Sign Co., Ing 
and United Steelworkers of America (CIO), decided tha Jnited 
the employer’s refusal to bargain, by breaking off negotisgg(ClO), 
tions with the certified union on the ground that an aniqjvmm 
union petition was being investigated by the NLRB, waggel Co 
not justified. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, volggRepor' 


22 LRRM, No. 45, p. 1451.) On | 
“black 


September 23 ion 


Tue Unirep Srates Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicag mace 
in the case of Inland Steel Co. v. United Steelworkers ° Septe 
America (CIO), held unanimously that the LMRA of 1% 

compels employers to bargain with unions on retiremen{jTue ! 
and insurance plans. The same court upheld, 2 to 1, th@jjthe A 
non-Communist affidavit requirement of that law. (Sourcejfto a | 
Labor Relations Reporter, Analysis, vol. 22, No. 43, p. Sigjsettle 
for discussion, see MLR, Oct. 1948, p. III.) 


Tue Crvit Service Commission issued regulations wher 
by the promotion and related rights of employees W! 
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he Adm; ve or have left positions (other than temporary) in the 

October JL utive branch of the Federal and District of Columbia 

69, Oct, vernments after June 24, 1948, to join the armed forces, 
protected. 

(Qn September 9, the Comptroller General of the United 

es had rendered an opinion that the Selective Service 

ms Co of 1948 (see Chron. item for June 24, 1948, MLR, 

ld that ¢ yz, 1948), unlike the 1940 act, gave no ground for ob- 
















jon to issuance of such regulations. (Source: U. 8. 


« Week, 17 LW, p. 2126.) 


sg 1-DAY STRIKE in 8 plants of the Briggs Manufacturing 
», which affected some 50,000 workers, ended with the 
ming Of @ 2-year contract granting maintenance of 
smbership. 

On September 8, 170 plant guards, members of the 
sited Plant Guard Workers of America (Ind.), had gone 


5,000 tel strike, demanding, among other things, increased 
ike schejumeparatory time at overtime rates. (Source: BLS 
Sept ords; for discussion, see MLR, Oct. 1948, p. 395.) 


ptember 27 


ue NLRB, in the case of the Marine and Shipbuilding 
orkers of America (CIO) and Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock 
i Repair Co., ruled that under the LMRA of 1947, 
lead men”’ were supervisory personnel and as such ineligi- 
» for membership and bargaining rights in a rank-and- 
eunion. (Source: BLS records.) 
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september 29 


xE PresipENT’s Conference on Industrial Safety closed, 
er laying groundwork for an enlarged conference to be 
id in March 1949. (Source: U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, 
bor Press Service release, Oct. 4, 1948; for discussion, 
ee p. 508 of this issue.) 
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t. 1948 


Tae CHarRMAN of the Atomic Energy Commission an- 
bounced that for security reasons he had banned from 
ing as bargaining agents, in two atomic energy plants, 
he United Public Workers of America (CIO) and the 
Jnited Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
CIO), some of whose officers had failed to sign non- 
n anti@™vommunist affidavits and some of whom are suspected 
B, wamof Communist affiliation. (Source: Labor Relations 
r, volgmReporter, Vol. 22, No. 45, p. 304.) 

On October 1, the president of the CIO protested the 
‘blacklisting’? of two CIO unions ‘‘without prior consul- 
ion either with the interested parties or responsible 
officials ofthe CIO.”’ (Source: CIO release, Oct. 1, 1948.) 


September 30 


meni Tae Masters, Mates and Pilots of America (AFL) and 
1, th@lMthe Atlantic and Gulf Ship Operators Association agreed 
urce@ to & 6-percent across-the-board wage increase (for other 
p. Si settlements see Chron. items for Aug. 18, 1948, MLR, 
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Oct. 1948; Aug. 13, 1948, MLR, Sept. 1948) and a com- 
promise hiring clause. (Source: AFL Weekly News 
Service, Oct. 5, 1948.) 


October 4 


Srx Casrnet Orriciaus and three Federal agency heads 
pledged full support to the movement for employment of 
handicapped persons, in connection with National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, October 3-9, 
1948. (Source: U. 8. Dept of Labor release, Oct. 4, 1948.) 

On September 14, the President had issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United States to observe 
the week—“NEPHW.” (Source: White House release, 
Sept. 14, 1948.) 


October 6 


Tue Unirep Mine Workers of America (Ind.) an- 
nounced the intention of adopting a plan of medical and 
hospital care for its 400,000 bituminous-coal miners and 
their families. The plan as projected is to be financed 
from the UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund (see 
Chron. item for May 18, 1948, MLR, July 1948) at no cost 
to those covered. (Source: UMW Journal, Oct. 15, 1948, 
p. 7.) 


THe Orper or Rartway Conpuctors of America (Ind.), 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.), and the 
operators announced agreement on an hourly wage 
increase of 10 cents, effective on October 16. (Source: 
Labor, Oct. 9, 1948.) 


October 9 


A Feperat Court or APPEALS, pending an appeal, 
suspended the $20,000 fine imposed (October 8) on local 
1250 of the Department Store Employees Union (Ind.) 
formerly Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
of America (CIQO)) for failing to obey an injunction (Sep- 
tember 14) against picketing Oppenheim Collins and Co. 
stores. (Source: New York Times, Sept. 9 and Oct. 5 
and 11, 1948.) 

On August 1, the union had not qualified in the store’s 
collective bargaining election, owing to failure of some of 
the union’s officers to sign the non-Communist affidavit 
required by the LMRA of 1947. (Source: New York 
Times, Sept. 4, and Oct. 2, 1948.) 


October 11 


Tne Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
J. H. Allison and Co. v. Amalgamated Meat Cutters (AFL), 
by refusing to review the decision made by the United 
States Circuit Court in Cincinnati, in effect upheld that 
court’s decision that the LMRA of 1947 requires an em- 
ployer to bargain with a union before granting individual 
“merit”? increases to employees. (Source: U. 8. Law 
Week, vol. 17 LW, p. 3094.) 








Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


Economic Security and Individual Freedom: Can We Have 
Both? By Albert Lauterbach. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornel] 
University Press, 1948. 178 pp., bibliography. $2.50. 

The author answers the question of his title by saying 
that there is no intrinsic conflict between freedom and 
security. Stated negatively, security without freedom 
has never long survived; and the gravest danger to freedom 
is the economic insecurity of depression, which in turn 
breeds oppression. 

Oppression and depression are the two great fears. The 
fear of oppression gave rise to the ideals of laissez faire in 
government and unrestricted competition in economic life. 
It was believed that the conflicting interests of individuals 
as controlled by competition would be harmonized with the 
general interest. The failure of laissez faire was accom- 
panied by the great social dislocations and insecurity of 
economic depressions. Laissez-faire policy today, the 
author asserts, is at best utopian. At the other extreme, 
the totalitarian solution of the problem of economic security 
has already proved to be devastating to security as well as 
to liberty. And yet there is no assurance that another 
nation may not seek a refuge from another wave of depres- 
sion and unemployment in a totalitarian pseudo solution. 

On the basis of these general considerations, the author 
analyzes the conditions and requirements of freedom 
joined with order in economic society. He rejects the 
view that freedom is exclusively associated with “free 
enterprise”’ of the traditional type. He accepts a broader 
interpretation of free enterprise as ‘‘an unimpeded develop- 
ment of ideas and activities—especially those aiming at 
improvements—by every individual.”’ In other words, 
liberalism in its fundamental meaning can no longer be 
identified with laissez faire and must be associated with 
purposeful action by a democratically organized society 
to whatever extent may prove to be necessary for achieving 
alike the freedom aims and the welfare hopes of the earlier 
liberalism. The volume is in large part an effort to define 
the nature and limits of democratic action which the au- 
thor believes to be necessary to achieve these aims.—W. B. 





Eprror’s Notge.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 
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The Structure of Postwar Prices. By Frederick © 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Ress 
Inc., 1948. 66 pp., charts. (Occasional Paper 
27.) 75 cents. 

In this monograph, Dr. Mills brings into focys 
salient characteristics of the inflationary postwar ,, 
structure, including an analysis of many aspects of 
wartime and postwar economy. Covering an x, 
period, 1939 through early 1948, emphasis is laid upo, 
substantial excess of increases in aggregate dollar ya 
of goods produced and services rendered over the incre, 
in physical volume output. Inflation is defined as 
condition that exists when such aggregate dollar ya) 
advance “more rapidly than the physical volume of 
same goods and services’. 

During the 8-year period, inflation was accompa, 
by unequal movements of prices, wages, and profits, wh 
in turn affected producing and consuming groups 
equally, altered trading relations among economic gro, 
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and materially modified the domestic structure of « a 
and prices. Farmers, it is pointed out, have « — : 
substantial gains, because their aggregate physical rew, eee 
have increased considerably more than their aggres nr 















physical contributions, and this is true “whether the by 
of comparison be recent or far removed.” The rewa 
of manufacturing labor more than doubled between 14 
and February 1948, while the gains of nonmanufactur; 
labor, in real hourly wages, the report shows, exceed 
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those of manufacturing labor for only 4 groups (of ity 
covered in this survey): bituminous coal miners, worke king t 
in hotels and in quarrying and non-metallic mining, aj 
common labor in road building. lopmer 
Elements of the cost structure in the economy have ham 1947. 
their relationships modified in many ways as a result @ 1948. 
wide price movements. Although to a considerable degr@ tender 
price movements merely reflect changes in underlyig. 
factors of production, distribution, and consumption, iogra pl 
some extent “price changes are active elements, to whid Howal 
physical processes require adjustment.”’ ton, U 
Dr. Mills states that changes in price relations sin 1948. 
1939 will not necessarily be reversed in the near futu Revisi 
because some of the changes may have accompaniqm » °° 
enduring alterations in underlying conditions. Neverth Mdexed 
less, as passing shortages are corrected, and supply aqgme’™' 
demand are stabilized under peacetime conditions, tRperative 
price structure will be modified accordingly. The Vann 
modifications may bring agricultural and industrial pric Depar 
nearer to their relationship in the interwar period. lt @ tion, ¢ 
recognized that government support of farm prices anf] 36 pp. 
increased strength of labor organizations, among oth Repor 
factors, protect the present cost and price system agail@lBives gt 
& major downward readjustment, even though “the pairing ; 


record of peacetime declines, as well as of postwar rece 
sions, suggests the possibility of a sharp initial drop | 
prices when the peak has been passed.” 

The growth of industrial productivity (rate of gain i 


rt, at | 
ive | 
3 years 


output per manhour), which gave impetus to the gre! . 
industrial advance of the twenties, has been retarded é& U8) 
spite such technical gains as may have been scored in th atone 


industrial effort of the war years, according to the author 1948 
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rC.y ste of increase in industrial efficiency since 1939 has 
ese _ well below the rate prevailing during the quarter 
yy before 1939. Because the cumulative movements 
vices commonly termed inflation or deflation result 
, diversity of individual judgments and actions, the 
et of industrial producers and of industrial labor 
«rategic in shaping the future economic course of the 
on, “Maintained high production, with the pro- 
vity gains that are potential in the present situation, 
provide an umbrella under which some of the most 
sary of these corrections may be effected.”—W. F. 
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yratives. (In Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 


om pan 13 No. 3, Durham, N. C., Summer 1948, pp. 391-546. 
ts, Wh $1.) 

Oups W>.+3 on urban consumers’ cooperation are presented in 
© grougl wticles written, respectively, by a well-known writer 


Of cooperatives and by the executive secretary of the 


















ve (9 orative League of the USA. The other 10 articles in 
| rews special number relate mainly to farmers’ marketing 
eeregs purchasing associations, especially their status as 
the be ds antitrust immunities, Federal income tax, and posi- 
TeWanl before the courts on a number of subjects. In the 
on i srity of cases, the treatment is from the legal point of 
‘acturi _with copious citations from court cases. Two of the 
°xceed gi is were written by representatives of the National Tax 
. (of lity Association, the organization which has been 
“i ‘Ge king the tax status of cooperatives. 
ng, af 

lopments in the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in 
ave ham 1947. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
esult #1948. 13 pp. (Bull. No. 932.) 15 cents, Superin- 
e degr@m tendent of Documents, Washington. 

hel 

Sy, iography on Cooperation in Agriculture. Compiled by 
> whigy Howard B. Turner and Florence C. Bell. Washing- 

ton, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Library, June 
— 1948. 178 pp.; processed. (Library List No. 41— 
- futu Revision of Farm Credit Administration Bull. No. 4.) 
»panie 85 cents. 
worth idexed by author, country, and key words. A list of 
ly angmeetative periodicals is included. 


US, “Wiperative Frozen Food Locker Associations. By L. B. 
The@™i Mann and Paul C. Wilkins. Washington, U. S. 
| pric Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit Administra- 
It @ tion, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 1948. 
€S 808% 36 pp., map, charts, illus.; processed. (Miscellaneous 
’ othe Report No. 116.) 
‘gi\0TEBives statistics on size, income, expenses, etc., for a 
¢ Parting sample of 341 cooperatives. According to the 
Teer, at the end of 1947 there were in operation 900 co- 
rop ive locker plants, of which 275 had been formed in 
dyears 1945—47. 





Cooperatives in Postwar Europe. By Florence E. Parker. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
22 pp. (Bull. No. 942; reprinted from issues of 
Monthly Labor Review, January-June 1948.) 15 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Cooperative Housing in Europe—A Survey of Activities in 
Some Countries Since the War. (In Review of Inter- 
national Cooperation, London, July 1948, pp. 133- 
138.) 

Presents statistics on this little-known subject for Swe- 
den, Denmark, Finland, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland. 


Statistique des Sociétés Coopératives [en la République 
Populaire de Bulgarie], 1941-42. Sofia, Direction 
Générale de la Statistique, 1947. 165 pp. In Bul- 
garian and French. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, 1929-39: 
Estimating Methods. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1948. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1929; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, July 1948.) 


Free. 
Nonagricultural Employment, by State, 1943-47. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. Vari- 


ously paged; processed. Free. 


Some Implications of a Program for Full Employment and 
Economic Stability. By W.W.Cooper. (/n Political 
Science Quarterly, New York, June 1948, pp. 230-256. 
$1.50.) 

The author emphasizes the limitations on public author- 
ity for carrying out the purposes of the Federal Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. He expresses the view that if public 
responsibility for achieving the objectives of the act are 
to be met, government must have more flexible powers. 


The Labor Force in Louisiana. By Rudolf Heberle. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1948. 
189 pp., maps, charts; processed. $2. 
Based largely on the Census of 1940, with a final chapter 
on wartime changes and postwar outlook. 


Handicapped Workers 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped—Selected 
References. Compiled by Helen M. Steele and Lola A. 
Wyckoff. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, September 1948. 
68 pp.; processed. Free. 


The Handicapped Worker in Industry. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
September 1948. 4 pp. (Selected References, No. 
23.) 10 cents. 


ad utics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Coopera- The Performance of Physically lmpaired Workers in Manu- 

ad dem "tes, 1945-46. By Grace Wanstall. Washington, facturing Industries. A Report Prepared by the 

in thay US. Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit Admin- Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Veterans Adminis- 

uthor istration, Cooperative Research and Service Division, tration. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
1948. 54 pp., maps, charts; processed. (Miscella- tics, 1948. 132 pp., charts, forms. (Bull. No. 923.) 
neous Report No. 119.) Free. 55 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
809737 —48—5 
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Rehabilitation and Placement of Handicapped Workers. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1937; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1948.) Free. 


Rehabilitation Facilities for the Severely Handicapped. 
Chicago, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., Committee on the Severely Handicapped, 
1947. 53 pp.; processed. 


Selected Employment Service Activities for Handicapped 
Velerans, 1946-48. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Veterans Employment Service, 1948. 8 pp., 
charts; processed. Free. 

Review of the services offered to disabled veterans in 
securing suitable gainful employment and of the attempts 
made to meet special needs as they arose. 


By Howard B. Sprague, M.D. 
Chicago, August 1948, 
75 cents.) 


Employment of Cardiacs. 
(Jn Industrial Medicine, 
pp. 279-282, bibliography. 


Institute for the Crippled and Disabled—‘'The School of 
Another Chance’: Summary of results for 1947. New 
York, Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 1948. 
79 pp., illus. 

Includes a discussion of current and past aspects of 
rehabilitation, and a description of the Institute’s efforts 
to attain its yltimate goal of social and economic inde- 
pendence forthe handicapped, through its varied profes- 
sional and technical services, since its inception in 1917. 


Housing 


Housing of the Nonwhite Population, 1940 to 1947. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
1948. 13 pp., chart. 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Summary of the 1947 Housing Year. Chicago, National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1948. 22 pp., bibli- 
ography, charts; processed. (N-250.) 


The Location and Planning of Housing Developments. By 
Kenneth Duncan. (/n Savings Bank Journal, New 
York, August 1948, pp. 14, 15, 35; September 1948, 
pp. 26, 27, 41. 50 cents each.) 

Part I, on location of housing, shows how subdivisions 
become stranded because they have not been plotted in 
relation to the community and to the direction of its growth. 
Part II, dealing with the closely related question of plan- 
ning, stresses the need for a high degree of cooperation 
between municipal authorities and the developer. It cites 
principles that can be observed profitably by a professional 
planner. 


The Politics of Housing. Radio discussion by Raymond 
Smith and Louis Wirth. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago, 1948. 29 pp., charts. (Round Table No. 539.) 

Includes a supplement containing a summary of the 

Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill and selections from 

the final majority report of the Joint Committee on Hous- 

ing (80th Cong., 2d sess., House report No. 1564). 











Public Housing. By Buel W. Patch. Washingtoy ; 


19th St. NW.), Editorial Research Reports At. 


inst 
































18 pp. (Vol. II, 1948, No. 4.) $1. . ved D 
Discussion of the housing issue in Congress and j, ‘ing ; 
national political campaigns, and of the terms of exjdll.njzat 


and pending housing legislation. = 


Better Housing for the Family. By Beatrice 8. Frieg,mé studi 
New York, Women’s City Club of New York tistical 
1948. 58 pp., charts, plans, illus. $1. nic A 


On the basis of interviews with residents (92 per, 
housewives) of a group of New York housing projects 
pamphlet shows in graphic form the importance atta. 
to different facilities. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the New York City Hy 
Authority. New York, 1948. 24 pp., charts, jj), 


neeri 
50 ce 
Joform: 
Hjochen 


» radiat 


cer 0, 


Covers progress made in the public housing progranlil— (hro 
1947 and includes operating statistics as well as informs \{.D 
on construction costs. Heal 

Heal 

Industrial Aceidents; Workmen’s Compensatiofm 114 
eth ae ment 

Annual Summary of Injuries in the Petroleum Industry snalysi 
1947. Washington, American Petroleum Instiji aged 
Department of Safety, 1948. 20 pp., chart; proces igh de 

Injury rates, time lost, and related data on disah ths in 
injuries are given for 231 oil companies employing 452. is is 88 


persons. The 1947 injury index for the industry was 
percent lower than in 1946. 


Eye Hazards and Safety Practice: A Review of 14,722 
Accidents in the Wearside Shipyards. By A. Kefg 
(In British Journal of Industrial Medicine, Lon 
April 1948, pp. 51-69, illus. 7s. 6d.) 


les. 


evention 
Was! 
Deps 
Summé 














Analyzes classes of injuries and relative acci Pe | 
liability, by occupation, and the relative disabling po 
of disabling agents. ar ) 
American Standard Safety Code for Wood Ladders. ee 

York, American Standards Association, 1948. lif tutio 
(A14.1-1948.) 50 cents. biblic 
NACCA Law Journal, Volume 1, No. 1. Boston, Nati dard; 
Association of Claimants’ Compensation Attorn@l p,.», 
May 1948. 198 pp. $3. Bure: 

This initial issue of the journal (to be published in } try, 1 

and November, $5) includes reviews of leading cu chart 


cases under workmen’s compensation, railroad, : 
admiralty laws; articles on the meaning of ‘“‘disabili 
under workmen’s compensation acts and on choice 


remedies by injured maritime workers; a bibliograpMie Han 
and discussion of matters of general interest. Came 
Dart 


Estadistica de los Accidentes del Trabajo, [Domini 
Republic), 1946. Ciudad Trujillo, Direccién Gene 
de Estadistica, 1948. 36 pp., charts; processed. 


Industrial Hygiene 


History of Factory and Mine Hygiene. By Ludwig Tele 
M.D. New York, Columbia University Press, |’ 

342 pp., bibliography. $4.50. 
Analytical account of the development of indus 
hygiene programs in England, prewar Germany, 4nd 
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ngton (Mbied States. Subjects treated include legislation, fac- Joint Production Committees, January 1948. By Frank 
orts, | inspection, and other control measures; the part 8S. McElroy and Alexander Moros. Washington, U. 8. 


































ved by trade-unions and other organizations in pro- 
ing workers’ health, and the development of plant 
snization for this purpose; and miners’ health prob- 
»<, The latter are given special attention. Researches 
i studies made in various countries are summarized, and 
tistical methods in the field are evaluated. 


nic Armor. By Ralph P. Eames. (Jn Safety Engi- 
neering, New York, August 1948, pp. 26-30, illus. 
50 cents.) 
Information on measures for protection of workers in 
chemical laboratories, including devices for measur- 
) radiation. 


cer of the Respiratory System in the United States 
Chromate-Producing Industry. By Willard Machle, 
M.D., and Frederick Gregorius, M.D. (Jn Public 
Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, Public 
Health Service, Washington, August 27, 1948, pp. 
1114-1127, charts. 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 

\nalysis of data on mortality of workers in plants 
aged in the extraction of chromates from ore revealed 
igh death rate from lung cancer—21.8 percent of all 
ths in the industry, or 16 times the expected ratio. 
‘is is said to be the first study in this field in the United 
tes. 
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tite wention of Health Hazards in Repair Garages. [Olympia], 

ty! Wash., Department of Labor and Industries and 

- Kefalil Department of Health, [19487]. 32 pp., illus. 

» Lon Summary of health hazards found in a survey of the 
rage industry of the State of Washington, and methods 
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~ 


Acid their correction. 
ing po 
licosis, Pneumokoniosis and Dust Suppression in Mines— 
Proceedings at Conference held in London, April 1947. 
Ts “Gi London, Institution of Mining Engineers and Insti- 
3. 15 tution of Mining and Metallurgy, 1947. 190 pp., 
bibliography, diagrams, illus. 
a pndardization of the Optical Densities of Industrial Eye- 
\Utorng 











Protective Glasses. By Ralph Stair, U. 8S. National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. (Jn Glass Indus- 
try, New York, July 1948, pp. 375-406, bibliography, 
charts; also reprinted.) 


lustrial Relations 


Handbook of Indusirial Relations. Edited by John 
Cameron Aspley and Eugene Whitmore. Chicago, 
Dartnell Corporation, 1948. 1,254 pp., bibliography, 


d in } 
z cur 
ad, § 
isabili 
shoice 
ograp 


ominy 


Gen@m charts, illus. $10. 

ed. iird edition of a standard reference work on various 
ases of industrial relations and personnel management. 
¢ 56 sections cover a wide range of subjects, including 
tds in labor relations, contract clauses, employment 
edures and practices, employee benefits and activities, 
i public relations. 





Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 5 pp., chart. 
(Serial No. R. 1931; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1948.) Free. 


Labor-Management Cooperation in United 
Production—A Study of Methods and Procedure. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1948. 405 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 6.) $2.25. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO. 


Proceedings of Conference on Industry-Wide Collective 
Bargaining, Philadelphia, May 14, 1948. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Labor Relations Council, 
1948. 144 pp., charts; processed. $3. 

Complete transcript of the proceedings of the general 
session and of the three committee meetings. The latter 
dealt with the economic and legal aspects, respectively, 
of industry-wide collective bargaining and with multiple- 
employer bargaining in action. 


States War 


The Termination Report of the National War Labor Board; 
Industrial Disputes and Wage Stabilization in War- 
time, January 12, 1942-—December 31, 1945, Volume I. 
Washington, 1947. 1,213 pp. $2.50, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Part I covers organization, policies, and procedure of the 
National War Labor Board, and action taken on specific 
issues; Part II contains reports of chairmen of the regional 
boards, expressing their views on many aspects of the 
Board’s work, and studies of Board policy in selected 
industries which were treated on a special basis. 

Volumes II and III, which will be published as appen- 
dixes to Volume I, will consist of selected policy statements, 
regulations, and opinions in leading cases handled by the 
Board. Those in Volume II will pertain for the most part 
to over-all policy and those in Volume III, to specific 
industries. 


Classified Provisions of Thirty-Seven Collective Bargaining 
Agreements for Wage Earners in the Iron and Steel 


Industry. New York, American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 1948. 745 pp. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Discharge, Discipline, 


and Quits; Dismissal Pay. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1948. 63 pp. (Bull. No. 908-5.) 
20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Public Utility Labor Problems. By Clarence M. Updegraff. 
(In Iowa Law Review, Iowa City, May 1948, pp. 
609-622. $1.) 


La Participation des Salariés aux Responsabilités de l’ Entre- 
preneur. Paris, Institut de Science Economique Ap- 
pliquée, 1947. 217 pp. 240 francs. 

This discussion of worker participation in management 
in France was written before enactment of the legislation 
of February 1945 providing for the establishment of works 
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councils (Comités d’Entreprise). Two ways are suggested 
to overcome human obstacles to greater labor participation 
in management: (1) by assuring workers of security and 
thus reducing their fear of the future, apprehensions on 
the part of labor in its relations with management may be 
overcome; and (2) by having workers assume certain risks 
and responsibilities, thus more closely uniting them with 
those from whom they consider themselves separated. 


(See also under Labor Management Relations Act, 1947.) 


Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 


How to Handle Collective Bargaining Negotiations Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. By Arthur T. Jacobs, and staff 
of Executive’s Labor Service. Deep River, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1948. 132 pp. 


The 1 mplications for Executives in the 1947 Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act. By John R. Bangs and James W. 
Townsend, Philadelphia, Budd Co., [1948]. 20 pp. 

Address at 68th annual meeting of American Society of 

Mechanical Engineers in Atlantic City, December 5, 1947. 


The Periodical Press and the Taft-Hartley Act. By Philip 
Ash. (Jn Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 2, 
Princeton, N. J., Summer 1948, pp. 266-271. $1.50.) 

An attempt to answer, objectively, the question: “If an 
individual read magazine articles concerning the Taft- 

Hartley Act, weilld he have been more likely to read articles 

that approvedthe Act * * * or that disapproved the 

Act * * *?” As the result of an analysis of articles 

in 180 issues of 50 different periodicals, with a circulation 

of over 21,500,000, the author concluded that “the view- 

points of organized labor, presented in positive terms, did 

not appear in any of the major periodicals of wide cir- 

culation.” 


Temporary Injunction of Union Unfair Labor Practices 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act. (Jn Illinois Law Review, 
Chicago, May-June 1948, pp. 231-238.) 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United States—National 
and International Unions, State Labor Organizations— 
June 1948. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1948. 64 pp. (Bull. No. 937.) 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

British Labor under the Labor Government. By Jean A. 
Flexner. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1948. 13 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1930; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, August and 
October 1948.) Free. 


Colonial Policy of the British Labor Party. By Peter C. 
Speers. (/n Social Research, New York, September 
1948, pp. 304-326. $1.) 


Fifty-First Annual Report of the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, 1948, Including Report of Organization of 
Women Committee and Report of Youth Advisory 
Council. Glasgow, Scottish Trades Union Congress, 
1948, 164 pp. Is. 







The Origins of the Russian-Jewish Labor Movemens 
A. L. Patkin. Melbourne and London, 7 
Cheshire Pty., Ltd., 1947. 275 pp. 15s. ($3.50, p), 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York). 

Account of the origins of the Jewish labor go¢j,) 
movement in Russia, against a background of the his; 
and aspirations of the Jewish people. 
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Comparative Increases in the Costs of Medical Care anj Misses 


Medical Care 
















the Costs of Living. By Frank G. Dickinson. C@@., to t! 
cago, American Medical Association, Burea, 

Medical Economie Research, 1948. 4 pp., cha sratic 
Free. ; 

Compares the cost of selected medical services ernalr 
moderate-income families with the cost of all goods Eleve 
services combined, 1940-47, as shown by published 4; Emp 
of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1948 
The Nation’s Health. A report to the President by 0s by 

R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. Wa rnatic 
ington, Federal Security Agency, 1948. 186 » Nati 
charts. $1, Superintendent of Documents, Wash; 107 
ton. The ! 

An evaluation of the Nation’s total health and medi@iecribes 
facilities, with recommendations for a basic Federfiydy is 
State-community program to meet health needs durifllibjective 
the next decade. Objectives are increased medical ; sn poli 
sonnel and hospitals, adequate medical care through piiMgional | 
paid, tax-supported health insurance, and enlarged piijowing 
grams covering mental health, chronic diseases, rehabilig immig 
tion of the handicapped, and maternal and child welf: i 
Some Labor Union Enterprises in Public Health Economi By 

By B. A. Kogan, M.D. (Jn American Journal Gens 
Public Health, New York, July 1948, pp. 943-9 ed ir 
70 cents.) 

Discussion of the development of health institutes s@™Decupa 
allied measures for health protection undertaken by t 
United Automobile Workers, International Ladies’ Gqgpeonomu 
ment Workers’ Union, Amalgamated Clothing Work Was 
and the Transport Workers Union. 26 p 

Survey 


Voluntary Medical Care Insurance in the United Sia 


By Franz Goldmann, M.D. New York, Columgy a 


University Press, 1948. 228 pp., bibliography. —— 
Describes and analyzes the development and pre usti 
status of voluntary medical care insurance in this count 30 c 
and appraises the most important prepayment types. Bip pies 
Medical and Hospital Services Provided under Prepay" Grea 
Arrangements, Trinity Hospital, Little Rock, Ar Serv 
1941-42. By Margaret C. Klem, Helen Holling Repor 
worth, Zelma A. Miser. Washington, Federal 3 ial V 
curity Agency, Social Security Administration, Bur : 
of Research and Statistics, 1948. 276 pp.; process ces 3 
(Bureau Memorandum No. 69.) aii 


Detailed data on types and amounts of services P Rele 
vided, together with information on the families serve Bur 
based on a period of 24 consecutive months. R. 
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ment. ical Facilities and Employee Group Benefits in Con- 
necticut Industry. Hartford, Manufacturers Associ- 


ation of Connecticut, Inc., 1948. 16 pp. 


ical Services in New Zealand. By Hugh MacLean, 
M.D., and Dean E. McHenry. (Jn Milbank Mem- 
orial Fund Quarterly, New York, April 1948, pp. 
148-181, bibliography. 25 cents.) 
traces the development of the national medical care 
ram in New Zealand, describes the various health 
sets and services under the Social Security Act, and 
~ysses the position of the medical profession with refer- 
»to the program. 
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+» cha \ ation 
yrnational Labor Conference, 32d Session, Geneva, 1949— 
Eleventh Item on Agenda, Report XI (1): Migration for 
Employment. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1948. 218 pp. $1.25. Distributed in United States 


by Washington Branch of ILO. 
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Was rnational Migration and One World. New York, 
186 py National Committee on Immigration Policy, 1948. 
Vashi 107 pp., bibliography, charts. 25 cents. 


The National Committee on Immigration Policy 
scribes its purposes as educational, and the present 
udy is one of a series in furtherance of its educational 
jective. The study summarizes the national immigra- 
ion policies of various countries and the results of inter- 
stional migration since 1820, with emphasis on the period 
lowing World War II and on the need for reconsideration 
immigration policies. 
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tome Aspects of the International Migration Problem. 
By Alfred Sauvy. (Jn International Labor Review, 

irnal Geneva, July 1948, pp. 18-37. 50 cents. Distribut- 

13-9 ed in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


nomi 


tes af™ecupation Reports 
by t 
s’ Gagconomic Status of Ceramic Engineers, 1939 to 1947. 
Torkel Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
26 pp., charts; processed. Free. 
Survey of members of the Institute of Ceramic Engineers. 


Sta 

lume Economic Status of Registered Professional Nurses, 
y. 1946-47. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
prese tistics, 1948. 69 pp., map, charts. (Bull. No. 931.) 
ount 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Malaries and Conditions of Work of Social Workers [in 
nym Great Britain]. London, National Council of Social 
Ar Service, 1947. 86 pp. 2s. 6d. 

ling’ Report by a joint committee of British Federation of 
al @@pocial Workers and National Council of Social Service. 


es@metices and Price Control 


osumers’ Price Index [of Bureau of Labor Statistics}: 
Relative Importance of Components. Washington, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 5 pp. (Serial No. 
R. 1933; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1948.) Free. 


+P 


arve 


Shepherd. 
440 pp., 


Agricultural Price Policy. By Geoffrey S. 
Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1947. 
charts. $4.50. 

In part a revision of the author’s Agricultural Price 
Control (1945). Three main purposes are stated: analysis 
of experiences of the past 20 years; appraisal of the present 
and prospective agricultural price situation; and a state- 
ment of desirable objectives and of the broad outlines of 
price programs for attaining the objectives. The chief 
aim of agricultural price policy, it is stated, should be 
correction of the shortcomings of prices as determined by 
the unregulated or open market for farm products, and 
maintenance of reasonably stable incomes for farmers cur- 
rently comparable with the incomes of other groups with 
similar ability. The author views as fallacious the idea 
that average farm income should equal average nonfarm 
income, and he criticizes also the use of the 1909-14 base 
period for evaluating price and income parity. The farm 
problem is viewed in general in the light of the tendency 
toward overpopulation on farms and of the need for sus- 
tained nonfarm prosperity and employment opportunities. 


The History of Basic Metals Price Control in World War II. 
By Robert F. Campbell. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1948. 263 pp., bibliography. 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
No. 541.) $3.25. 

The anti-inflation measures used during the years 
1941-45 are summarized in the introduction, which is 
followed by discussion of the price reaction of basic metals 
to wartime pressures and of the various steps taken to 
alleviate these pressures by increasing the available metal 
supplies while maintaining the same general price level. 
The author concluded that price control should be closely 
integrated with allocation of manpower and materials, 
management of production, and stabilization of wages. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Foods Commonly Purchased 
by Wage Earners’ Families in Puerto Rico, March 1941 
to March 1948 (March 1941=100). [San Juan], 
Puerto Rico Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1948. 34 pp., charts; processed. (Special 
Release No. 9.) 


Index of Retail Prices [in Great Britain]. London, Min- 
istry of Labor and National Service, 1948. 30 pp. 
(Supplement No. 2, January 1948, to Industrial Re- 
lations Handbook, 1944.) 6d. net, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 

Describes methods of calculating the new British retail 

price index, established in June 1947. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Handbook on State Unemployment Compensation Laws. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Bureau of Employment Security, 
September 1, 1947. 121 pp.; processed. 


Principles of Cost Estimates in Unemployment Insurance. 
By W.S. Woytinsky. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1948. 174 pp., charts. Free. 
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Discusses effects of labor market, statutory, and adminis- 
trative factors on the operation of unemployment insur- 
ance, and estimates benefit costs of various programs over 
a hypothetical business cycle. 


The Principles Which Should Govern the Structure and 
Provisions of a Scheme of Unemployment Insurance. 
By A. D. Watson. Ottawa, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, 1948. 45 pp. 


The Development of Unemployment Insurance in the South. 
By William R. Curtis. (Jn Southern Economic 
Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., July 1948, pp. 43-53. 
$1.) 


Estimated Employment and Wages of Workers Covered by 
State Unemployment Insurance Laws, 1947. Wash- 
ington, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Bureau of Employment Security, 
1948. 15 pp.; processed. (Supplement to Employ- 
ment Security Activities, June 1948.) 


Geographic Distribution of Unemployment and Sickness 
Benefits [for Railroad Workers] in 1947. (In Monthly 
Review, U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
June 1948, pp. 115-120, map, chart.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Trends in Wage Differentials, 1907-47. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 21 pp., charts. 
(Serial No. R. 1932; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, April, June, August 1948.) Free. 


Union Wages and Hours: The Baking Industry, July 1, 
1947. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1948. 37 pp. (Bull. No. 936.) 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1947. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
36 pp. (Bull. No. 930.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


A Survey of Office Salaries—A Study of Salaries Paid by 
601 Companies. Chicago, Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
1948. 64 pp. 

Report on methods of controlling office salaries, with a 
statistical supplement showing weekly salary ranges in 
individual occupations and reporting companies, by num- 
ber of office employees and geographic division. 


Office Workers’ Salaries, Hours of Work, Supplementary 
Benefits, New York, N. Y., January-February 1948. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
Variously paged, chart; processed. Free. 


Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs, [January 1948]. (In 
Municipal Year Book, 1948, pp. 107-111. Chicago, 
International City Managers’ Association,1948. $9.) 

Data for clerks, laborers, truck drivers, firemen, police- 
men, and other classifications, by city. 









Salaries and Working Conditions of Policemen in V;,: 
Virginia Police Departments. Richmond, League ; 
Virginia Municipalities, May 1948. 21 pp.; proces, 
(Report No. 309.) 75 cents. 


Behavior of Wages. By Jules Backman and M. R. (,;, 
brugh. New York, National Industrial Confer,,, 
Board, Inc., 1948. 96 pp., charts. (Studies ; 
Business Economics, No. 15.) $1. 

An argument against uniform, “horizontal”, or “blanks 

wage increases and in favor of adjustments on the bagis , 

local or industry conditions. 


The National Wage Stabilization Board, January 1, 1914 
February 24, 1947. Washington, U. 8S. Governne 
Printing Office, [19477]. 594 pp. (Historical Rep, 
on War Administration.) $1.25. 

Documentary history of the Board together with py; 
explanations of its formation, organization, and actiyit;, 


Earnings of African Labor in November 1947. Nairoh 
East African Statistical Department, 1948. 69 » 
charts; processed. 

Estadistica del Salario en Ciudad Trujillo, (Dominic 
Republic], Noviembre 1946. Ciudad Trujillo, Direc; 
General de Estadistica, 1948. 45 pp., charts; pr 
essed. 





Women in Industry 


Report on 1948 Women’s Bureau Conference, February 1) 
19, 1948: The American Woman—Her Changir 
Role— Worker, Homemaker, Citizen. Washington, | 
S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1%4§ 
210 pp., charts, illus. (Bull. No. 224.) Free. 


The Outlook for Women in Chemistry. Washington, U.§ 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1948. § 
pp., bibliography, illus. (Bull. No. 223-2.) 20 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

One of a series of eight bulletins on the outlook for wome 
in science. Other bulletins already issued cover the bi 
logical sciences, mathematics and statistics, physics a 
astronomy, and occupations related to science. The thr -L; 
remaining numbers in the series will deal, respectively 
with architecture and engineering; geology, geography, a0 
meteorology; and the over-ail picture. 


Women Who Work at Night. New York, State Departmen 
of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women: 
Industry and Minimum Wage, 1948. 47 pp. 
processed. 

Summary of the characteristics of women on nig! 
shifts in New York, and of conditions under which the 
work, based on a survey of 347 workers in 20 manuractun 
plants. 


Employment of Women. (In Planning, London, July 4% 
1948, pp. 37-60. Reprints are available from \« 
Republic, New York, at 25 cents each.) 

Size, composition, and industrial distribution of 
female labor force in Great Britain, women’s attitud 
toward industrial employment, and part-time work are 
major topics covered. 
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. Employment and Pay Rolls 
ape A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 










































































































































































































Cities, } 
Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
rity, fg 
Labor force 1948 1947 
“ty ay Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 
Total, both sexes 
otal Isbor force 9. ......-------------e--e--0s 63, 578 | 64,511 | 65,135 | 64,740 | 61,660 | 61,760 | 61,005 | 61,004 | 60,455 | 60,870 | 61,510 | 62,219 | 62,130 
top Sale? GBiicdceccccccscccecccccenses 62, 212 | 63,186 | 63,842 | 63,479 | 60,422 | 60,524 | 59,769 | 59,778 | 59,214 | 59,590 | 60,216 | 60,892 | 60,784 
ee 1, 899 1, 941 2,227 | 2,184 1, 761 2,193 | 2,440) 2,639) 2,065 1, 643 1, 621 1, 687 1,912 
Selects eet atcantateneraccacensees 60,312 | 61,245 | 61,615 | 61,296 | 58,660 | 58,330 | 57,329 | 57,139 | 57,149 | 57,947 | 58,595 | 50,204 | 58, 872 
Non eR TE Be: 51, 590 | 62/801 | 52’ 452 | 51,899 | 50,800 | 50,883 | 50,482 | 50,368 | 50,089 | 50,985 | 50,609 | 50,583 | 50, 145 
orked 35 hours or more.__.....- 30, 372 305 | 32,404 | 43,240 | 42,726 | 42,179 | 42,576 | 40,977 | 42,242 | 43,144 | 42,616 | 43,102 | 42,796 
| Worked 15-34 hours__............ 17,149 | 4,811 | 12,147] 4,910] 4,886 | 4,902 | 4,467/ 5,255 | 4,614| 4,674) 5,147) 4,534 , 988 
8 Worked 1-14 hours #__............ 1,596 | 1,447| 1,304] 1,403] 1,637| 1,776| 1,684] 1,798 | 1,513 | 1,631 | 1,470 | 1,391 1,312 
ij ° With a job but not at work 4____- 2,472 | 4,239 ,508 | 2,348) 1,550; 2,027; 1,753 | 2,338 1,721 1, 534 1,376 | 1,556 2, 050 
Itleg pr ~ met Sonapeibepa: 8,723 | 8,444] 9,163] 9,306 | 7,861] 7,448| 6,847| 6,771 | 7,060 | 6,962 | 7,985 | 8,622| 8,727 
Worked 35 hours or more___...... 6, 705 6, 122 7,011 7, 390 5, 936 5, 670 4, 754 3, 844 4,729 4, 590 5, 709 6, 867 7, 297 
Worked 15-34 hours__............ 1,636 | 1,669) 1,767] 1,660/ 1,513 | 1,336 | 1,307/| 1,760) 1,765| 1,631) 1,781 | 1,383 1,077 
Worked 1-14 hours #__._..-.__.._. 218 249 203 182 201 187 265 386 250 320 208 204 165 
With a job but not at work 4____. 165 405 184 154 211 255 431 782 315 421 108 167 187 
Males 
Sg 45,453 | 46,525 | 46,715 | 46,039 | 44,519 | 44,589 | 44,228 | 44,236 | 44,071 | 44,156 | 44,4296 | 44,754 44, 881 
0 ee 44,101 | 45,215 | 45,437 | 44,704 | 43,208 | 43,369 | 43,009 | 43,026 846 | 42,892 | 43,148 | 43,443 | 43, 551 
| | 2 tip RR RemEGaEReE ,251 | 1,326 | 1,448| 1,375] 1,230] 1,567/ 1,765] 1,889| 1,574] 1,230] 1,176/ 1,183 | 1,398 
ite pandddcentedcatcsncsnce 42,850 | 43,889 | 43,989 | 43,420 | 42,058 | 41,801 | 41,244 | 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,972 | 42, 260 42, 158 
fy) RTS SRR Re Cea: 35, 960 | 36,836 | 36,633 | 36,162 | 35, 386 352 | 35,063 | 35,046 | 35,018 484 | 35,323 | 35,340 | 35, 202 
orked 35 hours or more_._..._.- 23,115 | 31,226 | 24,344 | 31,700 | 31,006 | 30,575 | 30,649 | 29,592 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,620 | 31,476 | 31, 232 
eral} ‘SPOS SEE. 10,577 | 2,599 | 7,766 | 2,535) 2,565 | 2,525; 2,300; 2,800; 2,414] 2,411 2,709 | 2,212 2, 004 
ciscalllinhasicineticaty 646 563 563 597 709 787 729 899 610 738 622 630 522 
With a job but not at work é_____ 1,622 | 2,448 | 3,962 1,332; 1,105 1, 465 1, 204 1, 755 1, 275 1, 187 972 1,022 1, 355 
ESE SRER 6,890 | 7,053 | 7,356 7,257| 6,673 | 6,450 | 6,181 6, 091 6,254 | 6,169 | 6,649) 6,920 6, 955 
ind b Worked 35 hours or more___..._-.. 5,858 | 5,663 | 6,152 | 6,310) 65,625; 6,321 4,548 | 3,608 | 4,505 | 4,376 5, 236 5, 913 6, 175 
I dptdicteedsteinae 743 882 903 707 862 816 1,035 1, 375 1, 255 1,177 1, 638 736 523 
ae 138 179 145 lll 136 124 211 330 202 252 104 128 87 
rene With a job but not at work ¢____. 151 330 157 129 150 189 387 688 292 364 180 142 169 
y 
Females 
unit 
8 Ab iteecccuswtcucecaconcotses 18,125 | 17,986 | 18,420 | 18,701 | 17,141 | 17,171 | 16,777 | 16,768 | 16,384 | 16,714 | 17,084 | 17, 465 17, 249 
CE 18,111 | 17,971 | 18,405 | 18,685 | 17,124 | 17,155 | 16,760 | 16,752 | 16,368 | 16,608 | 17,068 | 17,449 17, 233 
EAE AC 648 615 779 809 522 626 675 780 491 404 445 504 519 
= re a ee 17,462 | 17,356 | 17,626 | 17,876 | 16,602 | 16,529 | 16,085 | 16,002 | 15,876 | 16,204 | 16,623 | 16,944 16, 714 
| SR 15, 630 | 15,965 | 15,819 | 15,737 | 15,414 | 15, 531 | 15,419 | 15,322 | 15,071 | 15, 601 | 15, 286 | 15, 243 14, 943 
orked 35 hours or more._......- 7, 257 | 11,079 | 8,060 | 11,540 | 11,720 | 11,604 | 11,927 | 11,385 | 11, 623 | 11,997 | 11, 506 | 11,626 11, 564 
Worked 15-34 hours._............ 6,572 | 2,212} 4,381 2,375 | 2,321 2,377 | 2,077 | 2,455 |} 2,200; 2,263 | 2,438 | 2,322 1, 804 
Worked 1-14 hours #__...__......- 831 928 989 955 899 903 893 848 761 790 
With a job but not at work ¢____- 1, 791 2, 546 1,016 445 562 459 583 446 347 404 534 905 
RG A aa 1, 833 1, 391 1, 807 2, 139 1, 188 998 666 680 806 793 1, 336 1, 702 1,772 
Worked 35 hours or more.._.....-. 847 459 859 1, 080 411 349 206 146 224 214 473 954 1, 122 
Worked 15-34 heurs__........___. 893 787 864 962 651 520 362 384 510 454 743 647 554 
Worked 1-14 hours #____.____..._- 80 70 58 71 65 63 m4 56 48 68 104 76 78 
With a job but not at work ¢___.. 14 75 27 25 61 66 44 Of 23 57 18 25 18 
























































here the quantities shown are 
timates should be used with caution. A 


roup totals 


graphed release, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls—Detailed Report,’’ which is available upon request. 


' Estimates are subject to Treeor which may be large in cases 
re oe small. Therefore, the smaller 

data exclude persons in institu- 

fons. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


!Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


* Excludes persons engaged on! 


15 hours); these persons are class 


in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
fied as not in the labor force. 


4 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 


the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacatio 


n,fabor dispute, or 


because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


discussion is contained in the Handbook of Labor Statistics (Bulletin 916). 


809737486 


Note.—Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 
sources used in preparing data presented in tables A~2 through A-14 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 


Fuller 
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TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, , 


LE « 
Industry Division '! a 





































































































































































































[In thousands] 
1948 1947 Annu) R 
Industry division os averagy 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 rT 
Total estimated employment.............- 45,898 |45, 487 45,078 |45,009 [44,616 |44, 290 |44, 600 |44, 279 |44, 603 /45, 618 |44, 918 [44,758 144, 513 |42, 042 | » New Hi 
= |_-- ==>.) SS eS — | > — | =— . Vermor 
Manufacturing................ neoeusvaunean 16, 704 |16, 451 /16, 158 |16, 115 |15, 892 |15, 950 /16, 260 /16, 183 |16, 267 |16, 354 |16, 256 |16, 209 /16, 175 |17, 381 | ip Massac 
Ne i a 948 950 921 950 935 817 924 914 922 925 923 922 921 917; Rhode 
I incacgconssatenesecqooenacet 82 83 81 82 81 82 82 81 81 81 81 81 81 3 Connec 
Bituminous coal. ...............-...--. 426 | 425 305 | 426| 423; 300) 419) 415/ 422; 421 417} 415 | 412] 437 idle Atl 
Metal.... sanansin 100 a9 102 104 102 103 102 101 100 100 100 99 100 126 New Y' 
Quarry ing and nonmetallic. os 97 97 97 95 93 90 87 89 Ht 96 97 ys m7) New Je 
rude petroleum and natural gas pro- r penn 
SE “ectinn che cucthiecdovctsdesiinees 242 246 246 241 234 230 231 230 230 229 229 230 230 181 t Nort 
Contract construction * ~-----| 2,240 | 2,257 | 2,219 | 2,173 | 2,052 | 1,933 | 1,805 | 1,731 | 1,871 | 1,978 | 2,046 | 2,009 | 2,107 | 1,567) ; Ohio. 
Transportation and pu blic utilities 4.......| 4,003 | 4,137 | 4,136 | 4, 105 4,042 | 3,974 | 4,082 | 4,019 | 4,020 | 4,071 | 4,077 | 4,007 | 4,134 | 3,619 | 7 Indiang 
Transportation ¢... 2.2.2.2... .e-ee0-e- 2,833 | 2,867 | 2,873 | 2,860 | 2,800 | 2,744 | 2,808 | 2,802 | 2,809 | 2,858 | 2,872 | 2,899 | 2,929 | 2746) 9 Minols. 
SS PRE LES 741 747 745 734 731 731 728 723 719 719 713 707 713 48 | Michig 
Other public utilities................... 519 523 518 511 502 499 406 404 492 494 492 491 492 325 Wiscon 
Trade... <annnnenaeeee-e-----| 9,733 | 9,659 | 9,646 | 9,670 | 9,617 | 9,576 | 9,598 | 9,520 | 9,622 |10, 288 | 9,886 | 9,684 | 9,471 | 7/322| 4 gimmest Nort! 
EE ntbdedenéad 1,732 | 1,761 | 1,754 | 1,726 | 1,716 | 1,704 | 1,607 | 1,690 | 1,680 | 1,676 | 1,673 | 1,671 | 1,668 | 1,40) | ; Minnes 
ag | ame Te Fe UY UR YU UPS 4,729 | 4,730 | 4,723 | 4,688 | 4,670 | 4,662 | 4,634 | 3,786) 3 lows *. 
SY a I ANS .--| 5,801 | 5,650 5,599 | 5,607 | 5,624 | 5,577 | 5,546 | 5,492 | 5,498 | 5,638 | 5,387 | 5,414 | 5,403 | 6,049 | 3 Missou 
Federal .... nan uneccecceeeeeee--| 1,873 | 1,855 | 1,833 | 1,804 | 1,788 | 1,771 | 1.758 | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,985 | 1,751 | 1,744 | 1,761 | 2,875 North | 
Btate and local 4..................-.---- | 3,928 | 3,795 | 3, 766 | 3,803 | 3,836 | 3,806 | 3,788 | 3,746 | 3,755 | 3,653 | 3,636 | 3,670 | 3,642 | 3,174 | 3 sooth | 
| Je 
Kansas 
' Estimates are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, Gay providing consists sth Atla 
ments and therefore differ from ermployment information obtained by house- series. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are su} Delawe 
hold interviews, such as the Monthly go on the Labor Force. The to revision. ; Maryla 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates of em ment in nonagricultural 2 Includes well drilling and rig building. Distric’ 
establishments differ from those of the Monthly yoo on the Labor Force 3 These figures cover all ere of private firms whose major activity Virgini 
(table A-1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction ¢ West V 
estimates cover all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in private ployment estimates poame in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of tj North | 
nonagricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay ublication, which include self-employ ed persons, working proprietors, South 
riod ending nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal! establishments during orce-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or pub Georgis 
he pay period ending Just before the first of the month, and in State and local bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees o/ Florida 
government durin? the pay period ending on or just before the last of the struction firms. An article presenting this other construction employm t South 
month. Persons who worked in more than one establishment during the series appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and wii! apy Kentue 
reporting period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-em- quarterly thereafter. Tennes 
ployed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and personnel of ‘ Figures are not strictly comparable with those of preceding months Alaban 
the armed forces are excluded. These estimates have been ‘adjusted to levels cause of the transfer of some companies from private to municipal operat Mississ 
indicated by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 and have been in October 1947. — 
rkans 
r . . . .* . s 
TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Majqim Wi 
Industry Group ! ms. 
{In thousands] Monta 
Idaho$ 
Wyom 
Annual Colora 
1948 1947 average fa New 9 
Major industry group | eg 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 | 1% one 
c: 
. a ee Washi 
All manufacturing ae =F OF = 16,115 |15, 892 115, 950 16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16,354 |16, 256 |16, 209 |16,175 |17,381 | 10,4 Oregon 
Durable goods. ......... sinded Seeegeanelail 8,202 | 8,188 | 8,153 | 8,122 | 8,114 | 8,164 | 8, 258 | 8, 167 | 8,256 | 8,274 | 8,194 | 8,126 | 8,070 |10,297 | 4 Califor 
Nondurable goods. ............. ss ‘8, 412 8, 263 | 8, 005 7,993 | 7,778 | 7,786 | 8,011 8, 016 | 8,011 | 8,080 | 8,062 | 8,083 | 8,105 | 7,084 | §, 
Iron and steel and their products........... dL 047 | 1,929 | 1, 897, 1,904 | 1,804 | 1,897 | 1,929 | 1, 920 | 1,925 | 1,922 | 1,908 | 1,896 | 1,892 2,0 034, 1! ' Revises 
Electrical machinery Recesbebialitecinediadl 726 | 717 714 726 727 742) 756) 763 767 773 772 763 752 | 914| iimeterisk fo 
Machinery, except electrical SB TF, y 1,560 | 1,577 | 1,568 | 1,562 | 1,587 | 1,591 | 1,583 | 1,589 | 1,569 | 1,565 | 1,560 | 1,585 | uary 1! 
Transp ortation eee, neumnach auto- | coopera 
mobiles. ..... cadaiiandiania, iin 543 561 562} 565) 589| 589) 589] 598| 591 578 552 | 540) 2,951) Ie IMS av 
Automobiles... mothe 977 958 983 918 964 979 985 914 989 983 961 964 960 845 es NOW 
Nonferrous metals and their products.....- 469 | 466| 457/ 469| 467 75| 482] 478| 478| 482] 479] 472) 468) 525 Series b 
Lumber and timber basic products._....... 930 930 912 881 851 833 827 813 816 829 828 827 821 589 ay not b 
Furniture and finished lumber products. -- 558 551 542 550 548 561 576 581 580 578 573 565 557 429 | . 
Stone, clay, and glass products............. 541 539 527 535 530 526 527 518 520 527 526 522 520 422 | 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures 1,384 | 1,307 | 1,364 | 1,418 | 1,416 | 1,425 | 1,435 | 1,428 | 1,413 | 1,409 | 1,301 | 1,368 | 1,341 | 1,330) 1+ 
Appare! and other finished textile products. 1, 354 | 1,334 | 1,235 | 1,263 | 1,247 | 1,268 | 1,334 | 1,333 | 1,311 | 1,305 | 1,277 | 1, 287 | 1,251 | 1,080 
Leather and leather products. ............- 424 431 422 419 404 418 442 448 445 446 442 438 435 378) 4 
Food OS i A oer 2,076 | 1,965 | 1,900 | 1,7 1,610 | 1,562 | 1,655 | 1,658 | 1,688 | 1,735 | 1,769 | 1,833 | 1,964 | 1, 418 | 1! 
Tobacco manufactures..........---.------. 101 9 | '96| '98| 97] ' 99! ‘100| 101} '101| '102| '104| '103| “100| 103) ! 
Paper and allied products.................- 484 478 476 477 76 47 480 479 482 484 479 476 470 389 | 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..|_ 725 718 716 719 718 718 722 724 726 732 726 720 713 549 | 
Chemicals and allied products... ........... 784 773 751 762 759 767 773 773 774 778 777 773 763 873 5 
Products of petroleum and coal. ........... 244 247 247 245 242 238 238 237 238 238 239 237 238 170 , 
Rubber products..... catetiinedan ae 244 240 243 243 246 253 257 259 261 259 257 252 231) } 
Miscellaneous industries..........--------. 589 | 577| 558| 563| 6566| 560| 579| 578| 574| 500| 609) 501| 578| 563 | sion 
Georgi 
. Idaho- 
! Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data through | Bois 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay during the and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby pro" Ilinoi 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have ing consistent series. = tar 
Kanse 
Kentu 
Louisi 
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,sLe A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State! 


[In thousands] 





















































1948 1947 Annual 
Region and State _ 
Aug. July June | May Apr. | Mar Feb. Jan Dec Nov Oct Sept. | Aug. | 10943! 
Eng'and: 
tT iidhneesSdutcocncaches 120.2} 116.5) 115.2) 108.2) 106.7) 115.2} 116.5) 116.9) 118.5) 117.4) 116.9] 119.6) 119.4] 1444 
New Hampshire...........-....- 83. 6 82. 1 82.7 81.6 82. 6 84.4 85.6 85.8 85.3 83.9 82.9 82.1 80.7 77.0 
Pest ©. ..ccccccccoce-eeccecee 37.8 37.0 37.8 37.8 38. 1 38.7 38.8 39.1 40.0 39. 5 39.3 39. 2 39.1 41.3 
Massachusetts..............-...- 725.5} 710.0 726. 1 723. 4 729.7 745.7 746.0 747.3 757.2 753. 2 741.6 732. 5 720.4 R35. 6 
Rhode i itttinmdesibadmnene 144.1 144.8 146. 5 147.0) 149.9 153. 6 154. 5 153. 5 154. 6 154.3 152. 148. 1 143.0 169. 4 
Connectiout iminemencsbescoene 392. 1 393.3) 396.5 401.1 406. 4 412.5 412.1 413.2) 417.8 415.7 414.8 409.2; 406.0 504. 2 
je Atlantic: 

_ ela nesscasececceccccocce 6. 5} 1,831.7] 1,829.0) 1, 850. 4) 1, 902. 6] 1, 906. 4) 1, 905. 8} 1, 924. 6) 1, 918.6) 1,922.8) 1,900.1) 1,870.8) 2,115.7 
New Jersey.....-.....-.....-..-- 2.8; 741.8) 740.7) 746.0) 753.7) 757.8) 757.3) 764.0) 757.4) 751.4) 749.2) 735.9) 951.1 
Penn — : 1,481. 2} 1, 495. 4)*1, 489. 4/*1, 497. 5)*1, 514. 3)°1, 513. 1/"1, 515. 6} 1,527.3) 1,523.1) 1,517.9) 1,604.5) 1,490.7) 1,579.3 
+ North Central: 

OOD cssteasescesecececcecesce- 1, 224. 6) 1, 216.4) 1, 228. 2) 1,221.3) 1, 230.7] 1, 244.0) 1, 243.9) 1, 246.0) 1, 250.9) 1, 247.3) 1, 244.7) 1,244.0) 1, 238.1] 1,363.3 

Indiana. ...--.----------.-.----- 548. 6 544.1 546. 4 541.9 540. 0 552. 8 553. 4 556. 3 559.0 558. 7 561.0 580. 0} 552.3 633.1 

[inols . ....<2-2--2-------------- 1, 231.0} 1, 227. 4} 1,228.7] 1, 203. 5} 1, 198.0 253. 5| 1, 267.0} 1, 271.0) 1, 273. 6) 1, 266.3) 1, 257.0) 1,249.0) 1, 237.8) 1, 263.7 

OES EE 987.5} 996.8} 962.7] 998.5] 1,002.7] 1,010.9] 970. 7| 1,019.6) 1,024.2) 1,019.0) 1,021.8) 1,023.3! 1,004.6] 1, 181.8 

Wieconeth —— atlanta 434.4 447.9 429.7 420. 0 426.3 432. 5 434.2 433.9 436.1 433.1 433. 3 452.0 446.6 442.8 
North Cen : 

*innesote Ti anditivéidehancdnene 210.0} 206.6) 203.3) 190.9) 188.7) 198.0) 199.0) 200.0) 202.0) 201.3) 200.2) 210.6) 206.8) 215.1 
— 153. 0 152. 1 149.8 135. 1 133. 8 153.7 154. 7 145. 5 156. 3 153. 9 151.3 152.3 151.3 161.7 
SE 349. 1 345. 7 343. 9 339. 3 339. 9 346. 6 349. 2 350. 3 351.7 352. 7 351.9 348. 7 348. 9 412.9 
SE sicecdéeccesaseces 6.8 7.0 7.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 5.6 
South Dakota. ...._- ES ae 11.7 11.8 11.9 11.3 11.3 11.0 11.1 11.2 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.3 11.5 10.3 
DE iddisesehecesccovesteces 43.1 43. 6 43.0 36. 1 34.9 42.4 43.0 43.8 46.3 45.9 45.1 43.1 43.2 60.8 

wo a 84.5 83.9 84.5 77.0 73.3 77.6 78.3 80. 5 81.9 79.9 79.8 79.4 80.0 144.2 
pth Atlantic: 
CC 47.9 46. 6 46. 6 45.8 *46. 6 46.5 45.9 45.7 46.1 45.8 45.8 48. 2 48.4 55.2 
PE atiiivataecosdccescteues 239. 2 232. 8 229. 4 228. 5 228. 2 228. 9 228. 5 226. 9 229. 6 231.1 229. 3 232. 4 228. 2 348.8 
District of Columbia--_..-....-- 16.7 17.2 17.1 17.2 17.4 17.1 16.8 17.3 17.5 17.4 17.5 17.5 17.3 15.6 

0 EE eae 214.7 211.5 211.1 210.8 212.8 213.7 213.5 213.6 215.1 217.3 217.0 214.5 211.5 231.9 
West Virginia. .......__ at 133. 7 133. 3 133. 9 132. 4 131.9 130. 9 130.3 132. 4 132. 5 133.0 133. 4 132.8 132. 5 132. 2 
North Carolina....--- ae. ews 378.9 362. 9 381.7 381.4 382. 6 385. 8 380. 4 382. 7 380. 8 378. 7 374.1 368. 1 366. 6 399. 9 
SEER wcnecccccascacoes 197.0 195.8 200. 5 199.3 199.3 200. 5 196. 9 198. 3 198. 9 197.6 194.8 192.3 192.0 191.8 
SS ae 280.9] 274.3] 275.7] 273.8) 276.4] 281.5) 280.5] 281.7] 280.4) 283.5] 280.3] 281.6] 278.3] 302.9 
Tt itiiddesssccaéenesces 88. 2 88. 0 90. 0 93. 2 96. 5 99. 4 98.9} 100.3 97.8 95.0 90. 4 88. 6 86.8} 136.0 
t South Central: 

a 127.4 126. 8 127.0 125. 9 128. 2 129. 5 129.4 129. 5 130. 4 130.7 130.3 128. 2 125.8 131.7 
ET SE 258. 9 255. 6 255. 7 258. 0 257.7 259. 9 256. 1 255. 4 254.7 254.3 254. 1 252. 6 252. 0 255.9 
| 2 228. 3 228. 9 227.4] 227.2] %226.5] *%230.9) °230.2) 232.7] *°230.9) %230.8) °227.9| °225.4) *%220.3 258. 5 
ERS SEY Sa 90. 6 91.3 89. 5 88.1 88. 6 90. 0 90. 5 95. 5 95.7 95.5 94.1 95.0 95.3 05.1 

est South Central: 

ee 76.8 75.6 76. 6 75.1 74.8 74.3 74.4 75.3 76.1 *76.8 *76. 7 81.2 *22.9 76.7 
EE ae ete 153. 6 148. 2 149.4 146. 0 147.5 145.8 142 5 150.2 151.2 153. 1 149. 2 149. 4 150.3 166.1 
EE. a 66. 9 66. 7 68. 9 65. 2 65. 5 62.6 §2. 6 64.0 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.1 64.0 09.7 
ante csinmetinedieds 354. 1 352. 9 354. 8 341.7 338. 7 337.1 340. 2 342.9 346.8 347.6 339. 9 337.8 341.3 424.8 

ountain: 

is EE Se eee 18.0 18. 1 17.7 37..3 17.1 17.2 17.3 17.7 18. 5 18.7 19.1 18. 1 18. 2 15.7 
i ae 20.1 20. 6 18.8 18. 1 16.7 16.9 17.6 18. 2 19. 5 21.2 22. 4 22. 6 23.8 15.9 
EIS ee 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 7.0 7.2 >a 6.8 6.8 5.1 
TE cndadcmanguenane 56. 9 56. 5 56.3 53. 3 54.0 55. 5 55.1 57.2 61.0 60. 3 60. 6 57.9 56. 6 67.5 
| ETT 10.5 10.4 10.0 9.3 8.8 8. 2 8.2 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 9.1 9.3 7.9 
SS SS 15.7 15.8 16.0 15.7 15.3 14.8 14.6 14.7 14.7 14.6 14.0 13.8 13. 4 19.4 
ea 27.4 28. 7 26. 0 24.2 22. 6 23.9 23.9 25.1 26.8 27.3 29.4 30. 1 26.3 33. 5 
ae 8 Say ee 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 7.9 
c: 
ee 183 1| 179.9; 163.4 152. 4 175.3 173.7 173.0 173.0 174.6 178. 2 183. 9 191.7 185. 0 285. 6 

EL SC | 121.2 117.3} 112.8 110.7 110.2 110.2 109. 2 109. 8 111.4 112.2 117.2 122. 2 122.4 192.1 

EE Se 770.9) 741. 3) 713.0 696. 3 695.8; 700. 4) 703. 5) 705. 0 715.1 717.7 736. 4 744.8 760. 2) 1, 165. 5 











! Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
terisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, 
uary 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor, 
cooperating State Agency listed below. 
1193 averages may not be strictly comparable with current data for those 
es now based on Standard Industrial Classification. 
‘Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. Data for Tennessee, 
ay not be strictly comparable with those published prior to the current 
port. 
* Revised. 
ating State Agencies: 
Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 
Arizona— Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 
—,- mace Security Division, Department of Labor, 
t : 
California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 
Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 
laware—Federa! Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Florida—Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
—" mw aad Security A De { Labor, Atlanta 3 
yment ty Agency, rtment o , Atlanta 3. 
ldaho—Employment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 
0 


Ilinois—Department of Labor, Chicago 1. 

Indiana—Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 4. 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 

Kansas—State Labor Department, Topeka. 

Kentucky-—— Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 

Wgpblene Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
aton ge 4. 

Maine—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. 


Maryland—Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, Boston 10. 

Michigan—Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, Department of So- 
cia] Security, St. Paul I. 

Misscuri— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska— Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, De- 
partment of Labor, Lincoln 1. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Teseap— Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, De- 
partment of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina-—Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Pennsylvania— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1 
(manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing). 

Rhode Island—Division of Census ahd Information, Department of 
Labor, Providence 2. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah— Department of Employment Security, Industria] Commission, 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 21. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

Wisconsin—Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 3, 

Wyoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' TA 
[In thousands] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry ewe 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 
| 
pS EE aes ae 13, 478) 13, 233) 12,974, 12,959) 12, 738) 12,791) 13,131) 13,066) 13,150} 13,263) 13,176) 13,143) 13, 125 
SEED Etiddiintioucendtbedenonell 6,793; 6,700) 6,669) 6,662) 6, cag 6,683} 6,791; 6,711) 6,795) 6,816) 6,746) 6,681) 6,630 
Nondurable goods .................... 6,685; 6,533) 6,305) 6,207) 6,006) 6,108] 6,340) 6,355) 6, 6,447) 6,430) 6, 6, 495 
=== Se ee ee =— 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and thelr products _. ........ 1,649 |1,631 |1,601 {1,610 /1, 1,603 |1,634 [1,628 [1,634 |1,633 /|1,619 [1,609 /|1,604 (1,79) 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
ME. EEE LE A TS -------| 584.9) 526.5) 623.0) 617.7) 511.8} 516.1) 508. 508.8} 506.5; 505.6) 505.1) 505.1) 516.7 
Gray-iron and semistee! castings. ......|--...-- 106.4) 104.7) 108.8} 107.1/ 110.7) 113.9] 114.5] 114.4) 113.8) 113.1) 113.1) 112.4) gg4 
Malleable-iron castings............ seebbcnbes 37.3; 36.1) 87.9) 37.3] 37.2) 37.9) 37.8] 37. 37.6; 36.7) 36.1) 35.6) 28 
I iil ob ndtinangnccoutien pes 60.4; 68.2) 69.6) 68.4) 68.6) 69.3) 68.6) 67.7) 67. 66.4; 66.2) 66.2) 9.) 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ............]------- 29.5) 28.9) 28.9) 28.4) 27.6, 28.3) 28.0) 28.7) 28.7) 28.3) 28.1) 27.8) 18.9) 
Tin cans and other tinware............|---.--- 49.0) 47.3) 447) 42.8) 42.1) 44.5) 45.7) 47.4) 47.8) 47.1] 47.0) 48.4) 324 
Wire drawn from annemeseds a aes 28.3) 28.0) 28.7) 20.4) 30. i} 30.6; 30.9) 31.4) 31.6) 31.2) 31.0) 30.5) 36.9 
iat asd tiincosketnbocsds seusee 42.3 41.8) 40.2) 41.1 41.9) 43.4) 42.5) 43.5) 42.4 40.5) 40.6) 41.1) 32.8 
Cutlery and IE peewons 22.5; 21.8) 22.1) 23.1) 28.7) 24.0) 24.6) 24.7] 26.0) 24.8) 24.5) 23.9) 218 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
SE Cee pecyvovese 24.5) 24.6) 26.1) 25.2) 25.5) 25.7] 25.8) 25.9) 25.9) 25.4) 25.0) 24.6) 27.8 
i OE EE IEE AS TS —_ 50.1 49.3 49.8 51.9 53.0 54.3 54.1 53. 52. 6 61.1 50. 3 49.3 45.3 
Plumbers’ supplies ae? VS - 40.3; 38.8) 40.3) 380.3) 30.4) 40.2) 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 39.6) 38.7) 38.4) 25.0 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified 84.0) 77.6) 78.7) 79.5) 77.8} 83.1) 86.5 $8.5 90. 9 91.1) 90.3) 60.4 4 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings...... ireeseos 60.4; 57.0) 60.5) 60.8} 650.8) 62.7) 63.2) 62.6) 62.5 61.7; 61.2) 64.4 » 
Stam and enameled ware and gal- 
vanizing . . ) 109.0) 110.1) 111.0) 110.9) 112.2) 114.1) 115.1) 115.5) 117.1 115.3) 114.7 7.0; 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 
SS ee aT Fae pews 60.9) 659.3) 50.6) 60.0) 60. 60.7; 60.2) 60 60. 7 59.8; 60.3) 71.0) 3% 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 
EPCS BAR Bag. SO 10.8} 10.4) 10.4) 10.2) 10.1 10.5, 10.2) 10.8) 10.9 10.5) 10.3) 128 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......__|....-. 27.9) 28.1) 28.5) 28.6) 28.9) 28. 28.7} 28.7) 28. 27.8} 28.3) 31.6) 15 
Forgings, tron and steel__._. saad 35.2) 35.1) 34.9) 365.1) 36.7] 37. 37.6; 37.8) 37.4 36.7; 36.3) 43.6 1% 
Wroug t pipe, ewelded and heavy- 
Rela. RR, A ES A GLY Si TS 19.7 19.8) 20.1 18.8 18. 8 19.2) 19.1 19.8 19. 6 18.4 17.8) 24 § 
Screw «machine products and wood 
ws hee iébens 34.8; 35.2) 35.9) 36.4) 36.8) 36.8) 36.6) 36.1 35. 8 35.4; 35.3) 53.8 18 
Bteel | barrels, kegs, a and drums. ee are 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.6 7.7 7.9 8.1 8.4 8. 8.0 8.2 8.5) Textile-t 
Firearms... ... —— 21.3 21.5; 21.4 21.2} 21.0) 2. 20.45 2.0 19.7 19.0 18.5) 71.7) § nfactur 
Electrical machinery *...............-..---- sa | 538 | 835 | sa7 | 548 | 503 | 577 | 584 | 588 | 506 ses | 578 | 741 | pm Ott 
ts POD. .-Lnacaccevetoceuieccees 363.9) 362.3; 367.7| 368.3] 376.0) 382.9) 387.7] 389.7) 393.4 380.0} 384.7) 497.5) 18 Cott 
Radios and phonographs.. . .........-- ee 86.9) 85.9) 89.0; 90.0) 93.4) 97.6) 99.2) 100.3) 104.8 104.3) 99.6) 124.1) 4 Silk : 
Communication equipment............|-.-.--- 87.5) 87.0) 90.3) 90.0) 93.9) 06.5) 97.2) 98. 98. 95.6; 93.6) 119.3 2 Woo 
Machinery, except electrical __. 1,208 {1,193 [1,199 |1,217 [1,207 /|1,202 [1,232 [1,237 {1,231 /1,235 1,214 /|1,209 /|1, 293 | sa Hos 
Machinery and machine-shop ‘Pro- Knit 
Ge. wocaiinseccddcase ...-.-| 483.8) 487.5} 493.2) 489. 6} 495. 500.1} 502.8) 500. 498.9) 497.3) 498.8) 498.7) 586.0 2” Knit 
Engines and turbines.............-. Jo 51.4) 652.3) 62.1) 63.5) 63. 54.7) 54.4) 654. 54.5 53.3) 63.5) 79.5) 18 Knit 
Tractors RE “ae 58.8 60.0) 60.4) 66.3 44. 62.2; 61.9) 614 60. 3 58. 0 57.1 §2.4, 3 Dyei 
Agricultural | “machinery, excluding | wh 
tractors See 72.5) 74.8! 76.3] 75.2) 76. 75.9) 74.6) 72. 71.0 67.5} 67.6) 45.1) & Carr 
Machine tools... erected = Nee 47.8 46.8 47.0 47.5 47.7 49.2) 650.4 50.4 51.3 52.1 52.3; 109.7) # Rats 
Machine-iool accessories.............- aimed 55. 1 51.8} 55.4] 65.4, 55.5) 55.9) 56.3) 56.4) 56.3 55.6; 56.0) 105.4! Jute 
Textile machinery... .... peainsees 42.1; 41.3) 42.0) 41.6) 41.4) 41.1) 40.8) 40.7) 40.6 39.3) 37.3) 28.5) Cord 
Pumps and pumping equipment_- a Cae 65.7; 66.3) 67.7] 60.3] 60.9) 71.3) 73.0) 73.1) 728 72.3} 73.9) 92.8 2 
Typewriters... vece---) 221) 228) 923.7] 23.8] 241) 249) 25.1) 25.8) 25.9 24.8} 24.2) 12.0) AME a npare 
Cash registers; ocmng, and entewtating nets. .. 
machines = 44.7} 45.2) 45.8] 45.6) 46.3) 46.1) 45. 9 45.3} 45. 43.0; 42.1) 34.8) 19 Men 
Washing machines, wringers, and Shirt 
OO ae ee re 15. 6 15. 6 16. 4 16.0 16.2) 16.3 16. 5 16.2; 16.3 15.3 14.9) 13.3 Und: 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- Wor' 
RR EE ES eS aE = 14.3) 14.1) 14.0} 13.9] 13.8) 13.7) 13.5) 13.4) 13.3 12.6; 12.1) 10.7| Won 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- fle 
ERA SORES et BESTT. 83.1) 84.2) 84.8) 82.5] 79.7) 81.0) 981.6) 82.6) 81.5 79.7) 79.1; 54.4) 3 Cors 
Mill 
Transportation equipment, except auto- Han 
RIEEEND ciscenaccctbstebigenttbecessecssee 439 | 415 430 | 434 | 438 | 462 | 465 | 464 | 472 | 463 | 452 | 427 | 414 /2,508 | 19 Curt 
oS" ar ernment nepaanees Gua 17.2 26. 4 26. 3 26. 4 26.6; 26.6) 26.5) 26.3 26.3 26. 0 25.9) 25.1 34.1) 4 Hou 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad......|....... 54.6) 4.5) 55.0) 53.9) 53.9) 544) 54.0) 55.9) 656.9) 56.8) 55.2) 55.4) 60.5) 4 ete 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft | Text 
SEE A eS 133. 5 130.3} 127.6) 125.1) 137.3) 136.1) 135.3] 134.7) 133.2) 133.4|) 133.9) 129.7) 7949 3% 
pS eS OREO RS 21.6 25.6; 25.9) 25.1) 248) 246) 24.9) 25.3) 25.9) 25.9) 26.2) 26.6; 233.5) 3 Leather 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.........}......- 100. 3 103.7; 108.9} 116.1) 122.5) 125.8) 127.7) 132. 9| 125.7) 117.6) 100.2) 93.0/1,225.2) & Leat 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.......|.-.. soul ane 10.8} 124) 12. | 14.4, 148) 14.6 145) 147) 144) 141) 13.9) 10. i Boot 
p Boot 
pO ee a 777 | 762 786 739 767 772 784 720 789 785 766 764 767 714 #2 Leat 
Tru 
Nonferrous metals and their products *_. 309 | 305 388 399 398 406 413 409 409 413 410 404 400 449 | 
Smelting and refining, primary, ‘of Pood... 
REI Tis ich cdéimtc cp cdcig Hhisoduce 41.4) 4i. 42.0) 41.4) 41.0) 40.8) 40.2) 30.9) 40.0) 39.7) 39.7) 30.8 564 7 Slau 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of Butt 
nonferrous metals, except aluminum -|------.- 52.6} 51.9) 526) 652.6) 53.7) 54.6) 53.1) 53.6) 63.4) 62.9) 53.0) 53.2) 75.8 ® Con 
oy LO ea 27.5, 25.9) 28.3) 283) 28.5) 28.8) 28.6 28.6) 28.6) 28.4) 28.1) 27.8) 25.2 % Ice ¢ 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ Flot 
Shag. ee tlie ape EE 26.3} 25.8) 26.3) 26.4) 27.1) 27.6 27.5 27.3) 27.7] 28.1) 27.8) 26.4) 20.5 4 Fee 
Silverware and plated ware............|....... 27.7; 265) 27.4) 27.2) 27.5) 27.5) 27.1) 26.8) 27.1) 2668) 261) 265.6) 151 © Seo | 




















See footnotes at end of table 
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[In thousands] 
1948 1947 ovens 
, e 
Industry group and industry 
Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | i943 ry 
Nondurable goode— Continued 
Food—Continued y manufs 
Cereal preparations.................... ------} 13.7) 13.8) 18.0) 128) 12.2) 12.1) 12.4) 12.1] 121) 12.8] 12.8) 14.0) 11,4 Durabl 
Baking . inadbesebossonseseltbes scene 227.0; 226.3) 224.6) 219.7) 217.5) 219.7) 217.2] 215.4) 220.8] 224.8) 224.5) 219.8) 2113 rT) Nondw 
Sugar refining, cane............ eenenes 20.9) 21.4) 18.3) 17.7) 17.8) 19.6) 20.2) 18.4) 20.0) 20.8 20.5) 20.8) i6 7) |. 
Sugar, best... .....222-00- tidenedntiiins 8.5 7.2 7.0 6.3 5.4 5.6 6.5; 10.6) 20.9) 26.2) 26.3) 11.9) i014) }, 
aS ae “aia 63.7) 56.0) 57.8) 56.0) 61.0) 65.9) 70.3) 74.7) 78.7) 79.5) 76.4) 68.3) 505) & 
Bevernges, nonalooholic................ ses 43.9) 44.6) 41.0) 388.5) 36.1) 34.2) 32.1) 33.4) 33.3) 34.3) 35.8) 39.3) 329 n 
es HL cect dithcamesdcocendends a 78.9) 79.3) 74.8) 66.3) 69.8) 67.6) 66.9) 68.0) 69.7) 73.3) 74.7) 76.2) S43) » 
Canning and preserving................ 292.5) 246.2) 167.9) 137.8) 126.7) 122.1) 123.4) 128.5) 148.9) 172.0] 240.1) 384.3) 1s8 5| 18 
Tobacco manufactures ?............-.....-- 8 | 86 | 88 | 85 | ge | 8 | 87 | 8 | 87 | 8B] ©] | 6B] Hn! » 
SRO a ea eee : 34.5) 33.6) 33.3) 33.1) 33.2) 33.2) 33.5) 33.6) 34.2) 340) 33.4) 326) 339 » 
CURIE. « cntectipoccs npaetndiiipedpentes 44.1) 41.7) 43.6) 43.7) 45.2) 462) 462) 45.8) 45.6) 47.8) 47.0) 45.5) 47.5 & 
Tobaceo (chewing and smoking) and | 
Cntudschnenchbtdhecclidilecccennese ; 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.6 7.7 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.3 “4 8.2 8.0 9.3) 1 
Paper and allied products ?_..............- 395 391 388 390 389 389 393 392 395 398 394 392 388 324 | HS 
, . , eee aaa Oee 206.7} 205.8) 204.2) 204.7) 203.7) 203.8) 203.0) 203.0) 202.8) 200.7; 200.2) 200.0) 160.3) j> 
Paper goods, other....................- _ 58.7) 60.5) 61.7) 61.5) 61.4) 62.0) 61.9) 62.6) 63.8) 63.3) 63.0) 61.4) 6.2) a; 
ES SEE aS ee ae 12.4 12.3} 12.5 12.7 12.7 12.7 12.5 12.4 12.4 12.4 12.2 12.0 10.2) 43 
Paper bags........ Se eee ae pind 17.7 17.4 17.5 17.6 18.0 18. 2 18.0 18.1 18.2 17.9 17.9 17.7 13.1) 
gf ee eee ; 04.8; 90.9) 92.8) 91.4) 927) 95.2) 965) 97.7) 99.6) 99.0) 98.1 96.0) 89. 6) 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries?_| 436 432 430 433 432 432 435 438 439 445 444 441 437 331 3h 
Newspapers and periodicals...........- , 4 147.7| 146.8) 146.9) 146.4) 145.0; 144.8) 144.1) 143.6) 145.6) 145.1) 144.6) 144.4) 113.0 iy; 
Printing; book and jJob................. oe 183.1} 183.0) 184.4) 184.2) 183.2) 185.4) 187.7) 189.7) 191.4) 190.6) 189.3) 185.9) 138.7) In 
FN EE ees ae : 31.2} 31.2) 31.1 30.9} 31.3) 31.4) 31.8; 32.0; 32.9) 33.0) 32.6; 32.4) 25.9) % 
OR iccntndercndiniinccdhattien ‘ 34.5; 33.4) 36.1 35.1) 35.9) 37.2) 37.4) 37.6) 383) 38.7) 38.5) 38.2) 29.4) o59 
Chemicals and allied products #_.......-.. 597 | 586 | 567 | #74 | 672 | 580 | 587 | 5a8 | 588 | 502 | sao | 586 | 576 | 734 | om 
Paints, varnishes, and colors........._. a 72 49.7 49.1 49.1 48.7 48. 0 48. 6 49.3 48.6) 48.4 48.0 47.6 47.3) 38.2) m3 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... _. jeden 63.9) 63.4) 63.6) 63.6) 64.2) 65.2) 65.6) 65.7) 65.9) 66.4) 67.1 67.1 56.0) 78 
Perfumes and cosmetics ...............- edolla 12.4, 10.9) 10.9) 11.0) 21.2) 11.6) 121 12.0; 12.9| 13.9) 13.5) 12.6) 141) 8 
EE Be ,... SE Se a —_— 25. 2 24.0 23.7 21.7 21.8 24.9 25. 4 25. 5 25. 5 25. 8 25. 3 24.7 17.9) 183 
Rayon and allied products. ..........-.. cal 64.9 64.4 64.3 63. 4 63. 5 63.7 63.7 63 2 63. 5 63.1 62.9 62. 1 54.0) 433 
Chemileals, not elsewhere classified... .. — 211.2} 202.0) 207.6) 204.8) 207.2) 205.4) 205.5) 206.7) 207.0) 205.5) 294.3) 204.3) 144.5) mms 
Faplosives and safety fuses............- , 27.8 27.4 26.7 25.7 25.6; 25.8) 25.5) 25.3) 25.3) 24.8) 241 23.7; 112.0) 73 
Compressed and liquefied gases...._... i 10.1 10.0 10.1 10.0 10.0 9.9 9.8 9.9 9.9 9.7 9.7 9.9 7.8 46 
Ammunition, small-arms. ............. wea 7.5 7.7 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.2 7.0) 154.1) 43 
NT ee ee din kad 2.8 2.2 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.6 2. 5 2. 8 2.9 2.9 2.5) 28.2) 13 
eS RES EEE Ee bot 14.3 12.5 12.7 13. 6 15. 2 17.6 19.5 21.7 24 4 24.5 24.0 18.3 2.4) 153 
Ee ee. Se - : 26.9) 25.5 27.2} 32.3 36.7 38. 1 35. 4 33.3 a. 7 29. 2 29.3 29.3) 27.5) ike 
Products of petroleum and coal ?__....__.-. 168 170 170 170 167 164 165 163 164 165 165 165 166 125 108 
... .. ees dein’ 115.9} 117.0) 116.6) 114.7) 113.6) 113.5) 112.1) 112.4) 112.5) 112.3) 112.4) 113.4 83.1) 73.2 
Coke and byproducts................--. hedd 32.2} 31.8) 31.7] 31.1 29.7; 30.7) 30.3} 30.5) 30.0} 30.0) 20.6; 29.3) 25.5) 2 
.. _, >Re edd 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.7 3.4 3.4 3.4 2.1 2 
Roofing materials................. es See 17.8 17.4 17.7 17.3 17.4 17.4 17.6 18.0 18.3 18.5 18.4 18. 4 13.1 8 
Rubber pootuste Ne a ee ee ne nee 197 195 191 195 195 198 204 208 210 212 210 208 203 194 12 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. ......... 91.5 90.9 91.9 91.4 92. 6 96. 4 98.9) 100.6) 101.9) 102.4) 102.0) 100.5 90. 1 2 
Rubber boots and shoes.............. soled 22.0 20.7 21.8 21.7 22. 1 22. 6 22. 8 22. 5 22. 5 22.0 21.7 21.0) 23.8 148 
DUST GESEE, GUNG s occussccccedecess< siiel 81.0) 79.2) 81.7) 81.7) 84.0) 85.7) 86.5) 86.8 87.7) 86.1) 84.0) 81.9) 79.9 519 
Miscellaneous industries 4__................ 451 441 425 430 432 436 447 445 443 459 466 459 447 445 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
tific), and fire-control equipment. ....|.....-. 28.1; 28.0) 27.7) 27.5) 27.6) 27.7) 27.7) 27.7) 28.1| 27.8} 28.0) 27.7) 86.7) 113 
Photographic apparatus................].....- 39.7) 39.0) 38.3) 37.8) 38.4) 38.8) 39.0) 38.9) 39.2) 38.8) 38.7) 38.2) 35.5 | 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic 
goods Jnwethovecocebabaedbasboulndedee< 24.8 23.9 25. 6 26.7 27.0 27.2 27.4 27.8 28.0 27.6 27.5 27.5 33.3) 119 
Pianos, organs, and parts..............]....-- 13.8) 128) 13.5 13.7] 13.3) 14.8; 15.7) 16.8) 17.6] 17.8] 17.4 16.5) 12.2) 73 
J 4 lL Ea ee 44.8 41. 9) 41.1 40.2); 40.3) 38.5) 36.3 33.5) 38.5 43.4 42.3 40.9 19.1) 19! 
RON PPC et eS eS 13.0 12.5 12.9 12.8 13.1 13.8 13. 4 13.3 13.4 12.7 12.1 11.6 13.1) 
ee Gs chivccutkidlicastnadmalancbie 2.7 2.8) 2.8 2.7 2.7 2. 6 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.8 2.8 9.3) 1 
1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering major industry groups listed below supersede data shown in publica‘ ions 
both - —p ab oy a = related workers a — - dated prior to: 
received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. . . ra 
Msa\or industry groups have n adjusted to levels indicated by Federal 7 Mimeographed a —- 
Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 Major industry group release — 
bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Data shown for Lumber and timber basic products__.......-. Sept. 1948 Oct. 148 
the two most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Re- Leather and leather products.............-.- Sept. 1948 Oct. 18 
vised figures in any column other than the first three are identified by an Paper and allied products.._...............- Sept. 1948 Oct. 14 
asterisk for the first mene} pee of such data. Printing, publishing, and allied industries__- Sept. 1948 Oct. 1 
? Estimates for the individual industries comprising the major industry Products of petroleum and coal_...........--. Sept. 1948 Oct. 1s 
roups have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Aguney ee Sept. 1948 Oct. 1#8 
ta through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mar Electrica] machinery. .............-........ Oct. 1948 Nov. 1 
levels, thereby providing consistent series. Comparable data from Januar Nonferrous metals and their products.____... Oct. 1948 Nov. 1*® 
1939 are avuilabie upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Suc Furniture and finished lumber products- ---- Oct. 1948 Nov. 1% 
requests should specify the series desired. Chemicals and ailied products.............- Oct. 1948 Nov. 18 
ore recountly adjusted data for the individual industries comprising the Miscellaneous industries...................-. Oct. 1948 Nov. 1 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average = 100] 
An- 
1948 nual 
aver- 
Industry group and industry age 
Sept “| July | June | May Feb. | J Sept. | 1943 
» manufacturing.....----------------------------- 164. 5 158.4 | 158.2 | 155.5 159. 5 160.2 | 177.7 
’ Durable go0ds....--.--------------------------- 188. 1 184.7 | 184.5 | 183.9 185.8 183.6 | 241.7 
Nondurable goods..........-------------------- 145. 9 137.6 | 137.5 | 133.1 138.7 141.8] 127.4 
Durable goods 
, and steel and their products................... 166. 3 161.4 | 162.4 | 161.4 164. 2 161.7 | 177.6 

Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills...|_...__- 135.5 | 134.6 | 133.3 130.9 130.0 133. 0 

Gray-iron and semistee] castings...............|.....-- 168.3 | 174.8 | 172.2 184.0 7 | 180.6 142.1 

Malleable-iron castings. ............-----------|-----.- 188.0 | 197.0 | 194.2 196. 7 7 5.1] 149.6 

Steel castingS.....-...--------------------~----|------- 212.6 | 217.1 | 213.6 214.2 7 7 281.1 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings................-.-.-|..-...- 164.5 | 164.5 | 161.6 159. 1 5 8| 102.5 

Tin cans and other Pl iteibhnadmettindsatinaneedn 148.8 | 140.8 | 134.9 143.8 .0 3 102.0 

Wire drawn from purchased rods-.---.......-. pananins 127.5 | 130.7 | 134.0 140.5 ‘ol ies! 1638 

Wirework .....-.-. Foo GE ARERR TORS 137.6 | 132.4 | 135.2 139. 9 3.6 3] 108.0 

Cutlery and edge tools..............--.---.----|------- 141.2 | 143.6 | 149.9 159. 4 .9 7] 141.3 

Tools, (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 

OE Ee Se ee ae 160.8 | 163.9 | 164.7 168.8 0 9 181.5 
a, a 138.3 | 139.7 | 145.5 151.7 a 4 127.1 
ee ee 147.8 | 153.7 | 149.8 152.6 4 2 95.3 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, 

not elsewhere classified ........--. SE AE Tree 157.9 | 160.2 | 161.7 175.9 Si .7] 122.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

CE EEE ee ° 176.4 | 187.4 | 188.2 195. 7 2 7 199.4 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing..|__._-_. .2 | 186.1 | 187.6 | 187.4 194. 6 9 .9 | 163.9 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metai- 

Dt alin scteecauainabames Gam ee ees .6 | 167.1 | 167.9 | 169.0 169. 4 _ 4 .7 200. 0 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim--}__.-__-- .5 | 134.2 | 133.7 | 131.4 131.2 ‘ ‘7 ~ 8 164.9 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets...............-]--.---- .8 | 184.5 | 187.3 | 187.8 188. 2 4 5 3 6| 207.4 
ES SE SEE EE Ee 5.2 | 214.5 | 213.3 | 214.2 .8 | 229.5 3 0 3.8 6] 266.3 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted.._...|...__.- 7 | 222.1 | 225.1 | 211.0 .5 | 214.6 | 222.5 7 5 6 0} 318.5 
Screw-machine products and wood screws- --..|..--.-- .0 | 195.3 | 199.1 | 202.1 .9 | 203.2 | 200.1 7 8 4 9] 208.5 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. -.............---|------- 5.6 | 122 4 | 121.7 | 117.7 .9 | 125.5 | 130.3 .4 5 8 3] 131.8 
i li mudicncechebbcunandpininbegeleansads -3 | 403.0 | 402.6 | 397.9 .0 | 383.9 | 375.4 .8 .6 .4 .6 | 1346.4 

OTT ES MOT 211.5 .7 | 206.6 | 211.1 | 211.6 9 | 225.4 | 227. 3 oe 9 0} 285.9 
CC EEE 9.2 | 198.3 | 201.3 | 201.6 .6 | 212.3 | 213. .4 qo 4 6| 272.4 
Radios and phonographs. -- .............--.---|_------ .6 | 195.3 | 202.3 | 204.6 .9 | 225.5 | 228. 3 7 0 3] 282.0 
Communication equipment..............-.----|_---.-- 39.5 | 268.1 | 278.2 | 277.3 .4 | 299.3 | 302. Le 3 6 .3| 367.5 
chinery, except electrical... ...........-------- 228. 7 8 | 226.9 | 230.4 | 228.5 1 | 234.0 8 5 7 &] 244.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products___.....|..._-_- .0 | 234.8 | 237.5 | 235.8 .9 | 242.2 3 5 2 21 292.2 
aa Ss ie 5.8 | 280.6 | 279.5 | 286.7 .3 | 291.6 4 3.9 8 6 426.4 
cs. rere Se Se .1 | 191.8 | 193.0 | 1801 .8 | 197.9 8 5 3 5| 167.5 
Agricultura! machinery, excluding tractors_....|_..___- .0 | 262.2 | 267.4 | 263.7 .1 | 261.6 8 4 6 9] 158.1 
a ee eC eesdsntinbwestaanddee .5 | 127.7 | 128.4 | 129.7 .5 | 137.6 2 5 2.4 2.9] 2095 
Machine-tool accessories_...............-------|.--.--- 3.2 | 200.4 | 214.5 | 214.4 .6 | 218.0 1 3 5.3 8 | 408.1 
| 2 ae Se .1 | 188.6 | 191.6 | 189.8 .6 | 186.2 3 9 3 5 | 130.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment.-............--|_....-- -1 | 266.5 | 272.3 | 278.7 .8 | 293.5 7 3 5 3| 372.9 
EE ee .3 | 140.8 | 145.9 | 147.0 .5 | 154.9 5 5 7 4 73.8 
Cash registers; adding and calculating ma- 

TS Sy eS aes eee .4 | 229.5 | 232.9 | 231.8 .2 | 233.4 4 3 .5 9 177.0 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- 

8 EEE ES SE Ee .3 | 209.5 | 220.0 | 214.6 4] 221.1 1 a 1 1 178.8 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial....-|__.___. .0 | 179.4 | 178.6 | 177.2 .8 | 172.5 -1 | 165.7 2 .6| 136.6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment......|_.____- .3 | 239.5 | 241.3 | 234.6 .4 | 232.2 8 7 6 .0O|] 1549 
nsportation equipment, except automobiles___.- 276.3 .4 | 270.6 | 273.7 | 276.0 .7 | 292.6 6 6 2 7 | 1580.1 
EL, 1 cntniicatgeteheenendevedasntt nsoccss .6 | 407.4 | 406.5 | 407.7 .3 | 409.1 .2 0 5 1 526.8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad _-.........---}_..___- 8 | 222.3 | 224.4 | 219.6 .8 | 220.2 .8 | 231.4 2 7 | 246.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. | _____- .4 | 328.5 | 321.5 | 315.3 9 | 341.1 .8 | 336.2 4 0 | 2003.5 
ETS RE EES RE! EER 3.2 | 287.4 | 290.8 | 282.4 .9 | 280.1 0 0 » 9.2 | 2625.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding--............---|_..__-- .8 | 149.8 | 157.2 | 167.6 .6 | 184.4 5 ) 7 3 | 1769.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts._..........-.-|_..___- .1 | 154.7 | 177.5 | 185.2 -7 | 209.4 e | 0 8 0} 143.7 

es .  d. studibedsenadonecboue 193. 0 195.4 | 183.6 | 190.5 5.0 | 178.9 .2 4 5 177.5 

‘onferrous metals and their products ?_........... 169.2 | 173.9 | 173.7 .0 | 178.5 .3 8 71 196.0 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous | 173.9 

RA ES SEE TE EE 151.7 | 151.8 | 149.8 -8 | 145.4 6 7 144.0 204.3 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 

metals, except aluminum -..................-]....... 133.7 | 135.5 | 135.6 .6 | 136.9 a) 3 136.9 | 195.2 

a 127.8 | 139.5 | 139.2 -9 | 141.1 9 137.0 124.2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 

EE eee See 178.4 | 182.1 | 182.6 190. 4 182.9 141.8 
Silverware and plated ware..................--]_...... 218.3 | 225.5 | 224.2 223.1 210.2 | 124.5 
i T_T ies 147.6 | 150.8 | 148.4 165. 4 171.7 | 137.8 
EE ES REESE EEE 166.0 | 179.5 | 181.5 192.0 179.9 | 337.4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified.....|....._. 197.2 | 193.9 | 195.5 204. 9 206.3 | 201.9 

umber and timber basic products *............... 200. 6 196.9 | 190.0 | 183.6 175.0 177.3 | 127.3 
Sawmills and logging camps_...............---|....... 217.2 | 208.7 | 200.1 189.4 195.5 | 139.0 
Planing and plywood mills-_...............-.--!__....- 186.6 | 184.2 | 182.0 178.4 166.9 | 125.4 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continye; Miir,sLE 




































































[1939 average 100) 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 
Durable goode—C ontinued 
Furniture and finished lumber products*..........| 142.0 | 140.5 | 137.8 | 130.8 | 130.7 | 143.4 | 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.1 | 148.3 | 147.1 | 144.8 | 141.9. 
Mattresses and bedsprings.............- eenenee|---«---| 171.7 | 161.9 | 163.0 | 162,6 | 170.4 | 180.3 | 188.5 | 188.8 | 187.3 | 186.2 | 181.2 | 170 = 
Furniture. Pe A EE Eas wa 130.7 | 137.4 | 130.4 | 140.3 | 144.0 | 148.2 | 149.6 | 149.0 | 147.8 | 145.7 | 142.7 | 129 9 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar............-.-- -.--| 123.6 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 122.8 | 127.2 | 180.5 | 132.6 | 133.6 | 130.7 | 132.7 | 135.2 | 134 9 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. ....... aa]. <-<-| 189.0 | 135.6 | 139.7 | 142.8 | 145.8 | 150.2 | 148.9 | 150.7 | 151.5 | 150.6 | 148.6 | 149 5 
Wood preserving. ...........- pecoeusesboeneboiipeséhén 140.7 | 137.7 | 133.6 | 181.1 | 128.7 | 132.7 | 133.1 | 189.8 | 143.6 | 147.8 | 151.5 | 154 9 
Wood, turned and shaped _..............--.-.. _..ee--| 142.5 | 137.8 | 144.0 | 189.5 | 142.6 | 145.5 | 142.7 | 139.8 | 142.1 | 140.6 | 136.7 | 136.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products... .........-.---.-.- 158.1 | 157.0 | 153.2 | 154.0 | 154.7 | 153.7 | 153.9 | 150.9 | 151.6 | 154.7 | 154.0 | 152.8 | 150.3 
Giass and glnssware...............-.-..------- -..----| 162.1 | 155.6 | 163.2 | 164.7 | 165.2 | 165.2 | 161.3 | 164.3 | 167.8 | 168.4 | 168.2 | 166.7 
Glase products made from purchased glass.....|....... 120.4 | 124.4 | 123.2 | 122.2 | 123.4 | 124.8 | 123.8 | 125.0 | 127.1 | 125.8 | 122.0 | 120.) 
CRE... ict dsinranatiidelindsdaestdsboonerdl -..cen-] 166.1 | 156.4 | 154.5 | 162.2 | 150.5 | 149.4 | 150.3 | 149.1 | 150.5 | 161.0 | 151.1 | 160) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.....................]....-..- 140.1 | 187.5 | 138.0 | 133.8 | 131.1 | 130.1 | 126.9 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 130.6 | 120.2 | 129.8 
Pottery and related products. ............-.-.-|....--- 172.7 | 164.4 | 170.2 | 168.9 | 167.2 | 170.2 | 166.9 | 166.0 | 170.3 | 169.0 | 166.0 | 185 9 
Gypsum... Kes og I Ree ake 135.8 | 136.4 | 134.0 | 182.5 | 132.8 | 134.3 | 133.8 | 182.7 | 134.6 | 132.4 | 128.7 | 124.9 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 

GHEE EE cdcdocendpcasndobasésoqeheibeeeénannchabds 156.8 | 156.7 | 154.9 | 155.4 | 155.2 | 153.1 | 154.1 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 156.4 | 151.2 | 149.4 
OF» Sessa ata PRS Wl as HY Bye Sy 99.1 | 99.4] 983] 100.8 | 101.6 | 100.0] 08.0] 97.8] 98.6] 99.9] 95.8] 97.9 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. -..- _....--| 101.7] 101.0] 99.6] 97.8] 96.6] 99.3] 906.5] 97.5] 00.0] 100.1] 99.2! 999 
Abrasives bobcadadinesdéatacosdsabbeodoes ....---| 282.5 | 237.2 | 230.4 | 226.0 | 226.3 | 226.4 | 221.0 | 178.0 | 217.6 | 213.7 | 213.8 | 217.9 
Asbestos products................. aieabuned ~_..-.-} 186.9 | 131.6 | 136.7 | 137.1 | 137.5 | 188.2 | 137.4 | 137.8 | 136.3 | 134.1 | 134.4 | 132.9 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mil! products and other fiber manufactures..| 110.3 | 111.4 | 108.7 | 113.2 | 118.0 | 113.7 | 114.7 | 114.2] 113.0 | 112.7 | 111.1 | 109.2 | 106.9 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares. -. . - .. _..----| 124.4 | 121.6 | 126.1 | 125.4 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 125.6} 125.2 | 126.1 | 123.6 | 121.5 | 119.3 
Cotton amaliwares__.............---2--0-----e -..----| 951.9] 965.1 | 99.4) 102.3 | 103.6 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 103.8] 101.8] 98.6) 97.2) 95.2 
Silk and rayon goods............-.----------+- _...---| 801] 85.4] 89.0) 88.3) 88.2) 88.1) 87.6) 849) 85.5) 844) 83.5) 916 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

“THES ae 107.4 | 106.0 | 110.3 | 100.9 | 111.0 | 113.1 | 113.9 | 112.5 | 112.4 | 110.5 | 108.4 | 107.0 
HOsdCry ...- . .. ---g--2-02--cecceecereccenseeees]---2--- 79.4) 748] 80.5] 81.3) 828) 84.1] 83.5/ 828/ 823] 81.1) 70.4) 77.5 
TESCO GEOGM..M o once gqcnsenegegcodpcoccacesss --.cee-| 97.0) 9065) 068) 909.4) 101.9 | 101.4} 101.8] 100.4] 99.9) 90.4] 97.1] 9o5.2 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ........|....-- 98.9] 94.6] 103.6 | 105.8 | 104.4 | 106.4 | 106.0 | 102.9 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 108.5 | 90.5 
Knitted underwear... .. Caiahinkinbonsn citinande din artindil 114.2 | 114.4 | 118.1 | 119.3 | 122.7 | 123.5 | 122.2 | 120.6] 120.0 | 117.5 | 115.3 | 111.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 

oe | a es aa 120.5 | 119.6 | 122.5 | 123.9 | 125.0 | 125.2 | 125.8 | 124.4 | 123.8 | 121.6 | 120.5 | 117.6 
Carpets and rugs, wool. ................------- _....--| 137.5 | 137.4 | 137.6 | 136.4 | 135.4 | 135.5 | 134.0 | 132.2 | 130.9 | 127.1 | 124.4 | 121.7 
Hats, fur-felt. PL EE oA ARSED BG B Beee: 86.4 | 80.0] 87.0] 842) 82.7] 89.3) 80.0) 89.1] 89.7) 88.5] 88.4) 85.8 
aon ye | ee Res 114.0 | 112.3 | 1142 | 1120] 112.8 | 100.3 | 110.3 | 105.1] 80.6] 79.4] 79.5/] 76.6 
CarGeGd GG SWURG. << csanccccasecccoccccaccccede<-cccs 120.4 | 123.7 | 127.0 | 128.7 | 130.9 | 134.1 | 134.7 | 131.6 | 128.8 | 125.7 | 120.4 | 115.3 

Apparel and other finished textile products.........| 149.0 | 146.9 | 135.6 | 138.6 | 137.1 | 139.8 | 147.5 | 147.7 | 145.3 | 144.8 | 141.5 | 142.7 | 138.9 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified... ......}......- 138.6 | 129.1 | 126.9 | 134.9 | 135.0 | 137.0 | 135.5 | 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 130.4 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear..................]......- 106.3 | 102.5 | 108.2 | 109.4 | 110.9 | 111.2] 110.8 | 110.4] 111.4 | 109.7 | 107.2 | 104.4 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s... ............]...-.-- 105.1 | 98.5 | 107.4 | 108.3 | 110.1 | 112.0 | 110.3 | 106.6 | 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3 | 101.1 
rE hh ntnindiideintiiidndnnonindl _.oaee-} 181.4 | 131.3 | 181.8 | 129.2 | 126.4 | 123.8 | 119.0 | 112.0] 109.8 | 109.4 | 112.1 | 112.4 
Women's wine not elsewhere classified.....|....... 167.9 | 152.7 | 152.1 | 149.4 | 153.7 | 168.3 | 160.5 | 166.4 | 164.4] 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 
Corsets and allied garments.................... --.aee-} 97-1] 90.8] 965) 988) 1024 | 106.1 | 107.0 | 1049 104.4 103.3 | 100.2] 96.5) § 
ROI a ARM ie Ee al TTC SB Ree: 07.6) 86.4) 782) 80.4) 92.3 | 1083 | 100.2) 108.4] 020) 84.7/] 98.9) 93.4) M5 
Handkerchiefs.......... Mk STN CMR SNS Cer 93.6) 77.7| 06.6) 922] 088) 09.6) 97.9) 95.7] 101.1 | 1022) 100.9) 83) 113) See fo 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. ..........|....---. 164.4 | 141.6 | 148.5 | 148.8 | 156.0 | 172.1 | 190.5 | 178.0 | 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4) 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete.....|.......| 270.9 | 251.4 | 240.9 | 248.2 | 250.8 | 272.0 | 261.5 | 268.6 | 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0) 249 
Textile bags....... sound spasescoundbcidaequandéteccénce 220.2 | 222.9 | 214.8 | 212.8 | 2124 | 216.9 | 220.2 | 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 222.6 | 220.1 | 155.7 T 
Leather and leather products #_.................... 109.3 | 110.7 | 108.3 | 107.4 | 103.3 | 107.1 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 114.9 | 115.3 | 114.1 | 113.2 | 1122) @) 

~ RE RS ee Se 05.3) 043) 95.7) 94.9) 95.1) 98.4) 100.4 | 100.3 | 100.4 | 100.3] 100.2] 99.6) m9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..........)......-. 90.7 | 88.6] 88.9] 86.9) 887) 947] 97.8] O88] 99.4] 99.0] O81) 96.9) MO 
Boots and shoes... .. ee eee 106.4 | 104.0 | 102.5 | 97.7 | 102.2 | 110.1 | 111.7 | 111.0 | 110.6 | 108.7 | 107.8 | 107.2) 0 
Leather gloves and mittens....................]..-..--- 132.1 | 127.8 | 128.8 | 123.9 | 121.9 | 125.4 | 124.9 | 121.9 | 130.1 | 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1] 197 
Trunks and suitcases............-.......--.---]---- ..-| 166.0 | 159.6 | 159.3 | 158.6 | 160.1 | 166.4 | 168.6 | 150.3 | 170.1 | 177.9 | 172.5 | 162.6) 1612 

POO ooo oc ncn nn enn nncnennnpacnencncaeees-eee-] 170.9 | 165.5 | 150.4 | 147.1 | 127.7 | 122.6 | 134.5 | 185.6 | 130.3 | 146.9 | 150.7 | 158.3 | 173.6 12! 
Slaughtering and meat packing................].. _.-«-| 135.6 | 138.8 | 137.8 | 86.0) 71.9 | 134.0 | 138.5 | 145.7 | 150.8 | 142.0 | 135.5 | 134.7) 189 
) ED ES Re Sa 188.2 | 195.4 | 201.2 | 104.5 | 183.3 | 170.5 | 158.8 | 162.0 | 163.6 | 168.2 | 1729 | 178.0) 166! 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............]......- 199.8 | 205.9 | 211.2 | 108.3 | 188.3 | 177.2 | 172.5 | 160.3 | 170.6 | 179.7 | 188.9 | 104.5 1828 
Ice cream... Shindabdtbatptadiipeentittnsediiies _.---| 179.2 | 184.9 | 170.1 | 166.0 | 153.9 | 138.5 | 133.8 | 133.7 | 141.4 | 149.1 | 157.8 | 176.8) 1907 
WEED ~cocadnencpesencocecenatesseqeecosesecesousece ...| 141.8 | 143.4 | 139.1 | 134.2 | 135.0 | 136.0 | 137.5 | 141.3 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4) LIAS mant 
Feeds, prepared... . .. ....-- 2222. --2-2000+-2+0-]---2-+- 169.4 | 168.5 | 166.5 | 161.5 | 153.9 | 152.0 | 158.7 | 160.4 | 168.4 | 165.3 | 167.7 | 171.2) 1440 Dur 
SUNNES DEEN. ncccudmeenensdcucossaqescsdiseenves 164.3 | 164.5 | 155.2 | 152.6 | 146.4 | 144.7 | 147.8 | 145.0 | 144.3 | 153.7 | 183.6 | 168.0, 196! Non: 
SON CO a ER Eee en 119.2 | 118.9 | 118.0 | 115.4 | 114.3 | 115.4 | 114.1 | 113.1 | 116.0 | 1981 | 117.9 | 115.5) 1110 
Sugar refining, cane... ..........-----+.+---+-++|---+-- 131.7 | 134.6 | 116.4 | 111.7 | 100.2 | 123.2 | 127.2 | 116.2 | 126.2 | 131.1 | 120.0 | 131.3, 105! 
EL, Ul snanncheanenetiainaninenadeabebuenailsiinaiaal 73.3} 62.0) 60.2) 54.6| 469] 484| 56.3) 91.5| 170.7 | 225.5 | 296.4| 1029) 
Se ee sae 114.4 | 100.5 | 108.7 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 118.3 | 126.2 | 184.1 | 141.2 | 142.7 | 137.2 | 122.6) 1067 
werages. nonalcoholic. ...............------«|-.---+- 184.2 | 187.0 | 172.2 | 161.7 | 151.3 | 143.6 | 134.9 | 140.1 | 139.7 | 143.8 | 150.4 | 1649 135! 
Malt iiquors. ...... ngtitindydpdnucacdut Gs. HOR 195.0 | 196.1 | 185.0 | 163.9 | 172.4 | 167.0 | 165.5 | 168.2 | 172.4 | 181.3 | 184.6 | 1884) 1M! 
Canning and preserving. ..................-...|..-.--- 194.6 | 168.8) 111.7; 91.7; S413) 81.2| 821) 85.5) O81) 114.4 | 180.8 | 255.7 12! 
Tobacco manufactures *.. ....................----- 93.9) 925/| 888/ 902.6) 08=.5/) 924) 93.4) 0.9) 93.6| 04.4) 06.5) 95.1) 92.3) W 
Uigaset0es. ...cccecccccccacccenacecccecece<seseloc-0-0- 125.8 | 122.4 | 121.2 | 120.7 | 121.1 | 121.1 | 122.1 | 122.6 | 1245 | 124.0 | 121.7 | 118.7) 124 
cigass pane qpentindocad qnapemtindttoocagunocgrbliccceess 78.9 | 74.7) 781) 783) 81.0) 827) 828) 821) 81.7) 865) 842) 81.5) 8! 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and suff.....'......- 77.2! 7.6! 76.11 75.9); 77.0! 77.3! 78.3' 78.9! 821' 81.3' 81.8! 79.8: 95 





Bee footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
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[19389 average = 100] 
— 
n 
1948 1947 aver: 
Industry group and industry oa 
‘pt. Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1043 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
1.9 and allied ucts ? 147.4 | 146.1 | 146.9 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 147.8 | 148.7 | 149.9 | 148.6 | 147.8 | 146.2] 122.2 
2.5 Paper OE BEin.oe ccccececsccose cocccessccsoos 150.0 | 149.4 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 147.8 | 147.9 | 147.3 | 147.4 | 147.2 | 145.7 | 145.3 | 145.2] 116.3 
92) 16M paver goods, other........... 155.5 | 160.2 | 163.6 | 163.0 | 162.6 | 164.2 | 164.1 | 165.9 | 169.1 | 167.9 | 166.9 | 162.9] 133.1 
Er «-' Ws2e =a 141.9 | 140.9 | 144.0 | 145.8 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 143.9 | 142.0 | 142.6 | 142.5 | 140.6 | 137.4] 116.9 
YF #- . “» Soap CER ERREeREIE ISI 159.2 | 156.3 | 157.8 | 158.5 | 162.3 | 164.1 | 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3 | 160.7 | 150.2] 118.0 
, Sa ee eee 136.7 | 131.0 | 133.9 | 131.8 | 133.7 | 137.3 | 1389.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7 | 141.5 | 138.5 | 129.3 
0 
ting, publishing, and allied industries *_____._. 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.1 | 132.3 | 132.0 | 131.8 | 132.8 | 133.5 | 134.0 | 135.7 | 135.4 | 134.6 | 133.2] 100.8 
3 ‘ewapapers and periodicals...................-]......- 124.4 | 123.7 | 123.8 | 123.3 | 122.2 | 122.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 121.8 | 121.7] 95.2 
1.7 1 ERI Hee 143.5 | 143.4 | 144.5 | 144.3 | 143.5 | 145.3 | 147.1 | 148.6 | 150.0 | 149.3 | 148.3 | 145.7] 108.7 
WF ee AAT i RE 119.0 | 118.9 | 118.3 | 117.6 | 119.0 | 119.5 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 124.2 | 123.4] 08.5 
+ i i cengkcusbiehneiaecennsdinaéneet 134.0 | 129.5 | 136.3 | 136.2 | 139.2 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 150.3 | 149.3 | 148.1 114.1 
} 
.2 smicals and allied products ?_............-.-.--- 207.1 | 203.3 | 196.6 | 190.2 | 198.4 | 201.4 | 203.6 | 204.2 | 204.1 | 205.4 | 204.5 | 203.2 | 199.9 | 254.5 
.2 Paints, varnishes, and colors..............-.---|-.----- 175.7 | 173.6 | 173.6 | 172.1 | 160.8 | 171.9 | 174.5 | 171.8 | 171.3 | 169.9 | 168.5 | 167.2 | 135.1 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_...........-|-..-.-- 282.1 | 230.2 | 231.1 | 231.1 | 233.3 | 236.9 | 238.3 | 238.5 | 230.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 | 243.6 | 203.6 
4 Perfumes and cosmetics....................----|------- 118.9 | 104.8 | 105.0 | 105.2 | 107.6 | 111.2 | 116.2 | 115.4 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 | 121.3 | 1358 
- Se 9 -ueRGRTRRSRERIRRIGE BERR 165.3 | 157.6 | 155.4 | 142.2 | 142.9 | 163.1 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 | 161.7 | 117.1 
.9| @ @M Rayon and allied products_...................-]...-.-- 134.3 | 133.2 | 133.0 | 131.2 | 131.4 | 131.8 | 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 | 130.1 | 128.4 | 111.7 
9 Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - - ..........|....--- 302.1 | 288.9 | 206.9 | 202.9 | 206.3 | 203.8 | 203.9 | 205.6 | 206.1 | 204.0 | 202.2 | 292.3 | 206.7 
0 Explosives and safety fuses.............-...---|------- 380.7 | 376.1 | 365.7 | 351.9 | 350.7 | 354.1 | 349.9 | 347.5 | 346.7 | 339.7 | 331.1 | 324.8 | 1536.9 
Bgusted ls ccetistitemananttinintoaan 253.1 | 252.1 | 254.2 | 250.9 | 252.4 | 250.1 | 246.2 | 240.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 | 249.0 107.3 
AAA, REE 173.9 | 180.2 | 181.5 | 181.6 | 182.5 | 182.8 | 182.2 | 178.7 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 167.2 | 163.5 | 3505.4 
 nunsconcsdéetescocanseacnctcesiocnsses 238.0 | 190.2 | 212.2 | 219.7 | 210.1 | 203.9 1.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 | 214.0 | 2426.5 
9| I@ TT TT 93.8 | 820] 83.0] 89.1 | 99.5] 115.0] 127.7] 142.1 | 159.5 | 160.5] 157.2 | 119.8] 133.4 
: 125, AT SAAT aR 142.7 | 135.6 | 144.4] 171.4 | 194.7 | 202.3 | 188.1 | 176.9 | 163.1 | 185.1 | 155.7 | 155.5 | 146.2 
6 sducts of petroleum and coaj ?__............-- ..-| 159.1 | 160.3 | 160.7 | 160.3 | 157.3 | 154.9 | 155.4 | 153.9 | 155.0 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 155.8 | 156.4] 117.6 
Petroleum refining.....................- eT peed! 158.3 | 159.8 | 150.2 | 156.7 | 155.2] 155.0 | 153.1 | 153.5 | 153.7 | 153.4 | 153.5 | 154.9] 113.4 
0 TEL RL 148.4 | 146.7 | 145.9 | 143.2 | 136.8 | 141.4 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 188.2] 186.5 | 1365.1] 117.4 
5 | i cncincsnconuscceengabeacocectense ..-| 113.8 | 107.7 | 107.1 | 97.1] 92.7] 75.3] 73.2] 83.2] 100.4] 138.1] 1374] 140.0] 87.0 
: | TEL LL Le 219.4 | 215.5 | 218.2 | 213.2 | 214.6 | 215.3 | 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7 | 226.8] 161.2 
9 tas anicgnastnascageseha 162.8 | 160.9 | 157.7 | 161.6 | 161.1 | 163.8 | 168.9 | 172.0] 173.5 | 175.3 | 174.0 | 171.7 | 168.1] 160.3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_.................|..-.--- 168.7 | 167.6 | 169.4 | 168.5 | 170.7 | 177.7 | 182.4 | 185.5 | 187.8 | 188.7] 188.0 | 185.2] 166.1 
B aE NEE GOED, « onccccccccceescoceceslocecees 148.3 | 130.4 | 146.9 | 146.4 | 149.0] 152.4] 153.8 | 151.5 | 161.4 | 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6] 160.5 
‘ Rubber goods, other_...................-.. jiedtincawnl 156.3 | 152.7 | 157.5 | 157.5 | 161.9 | 165.3 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 | 162.0 | 157.8) 154.1 
5 iscellaneous industries?_.. .._.........-..-.---- ..-| 184.2 | 180.1 | 173.9 | 175.7 | 176.6 | 178.4 | 182.6 | 181.9 | 180.9 | 187.5 | 190.4 187.5 | 182.8 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), an 
fire-control equipment................-.-----|.------ 248.7 | 247.4 | 244.5 | 242.8 | 244.1 | 244.6 | 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 766.4 
)} 124 Pho phic apparatus. ................- 1° a SRE 224.5 | 220.9 | 216.6 | 214.1 | 217.1 | 219.8 | 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 | 219.5 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 200.9 
/} Se Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods. ---|_--..-- 208.8 | 201.0 | 215.6 | 224.1 | 226.9 | 220.1 | 230.0 | 233.6 | 235.4 | 232.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 280.3 
| me Pianos, organs, and ports atbiiadtondh tebtucbdielvedpede 177.4 | 164.0 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 170.5 | 189.7 | 201.5 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4] 156.2 
| 3 Games, toys, and dolls....................-...-|.-.- _..| 234.2 | 219.3 | 214.8 | 210.3 | 210.7 | 201.2 189.9] 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 99.7 
| 131.3 NT AT TT TIE 116.2 | 111.2 | 114.8 | 114.2 | 116.3} 122.6] 119.4 | 118.7] 119.1 | 113.0] 107.7 | 103.4] 116.6 
| 106 PII, «noc cco wc ncccndcttecececsce- secisiumenin 2690.1 | 271.8 | 270.6 | 260.9 | 266.8 | 258.6 | 249.3 | 253.5 | 268.0 | 269.5 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 913.1 
8. 
91.5 
| re See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
41,9 
| 2149 " ° e ° 
| mar TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 
my [1939 average= 100] 
| ong 
| 6.0 An- 
153.7 
rr 1948 1947 oo 
15 Industry group and industry age 
| m9 a pe 
my Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 
| 1? 
| 184 an manufacturing..................-----.--------- 381.7 | 374.6 | 360.0 | 359.0 | 346.7 | 347.1 | 358.4 | 354.1 | 358.7 | 365.7 | 353.4 | 350.1 | 345.3] 334.4 
| ke tient napecinentebcoosdgeneee 422.6 | 418.7 | 403.1 | 401.3 | 300.8 | 393.4 | 402.0 | 303.1 | 403.1 | 411.0 | 395.0 | 380.9 | 382.2 | 460.5 
136.0 TLE LARTER 341.7 | 331.4 | 317.9 | 317.6 | 303.6 | 301.9 | 315.7 | 316.0 | 315.3 | 321.4 | 312.8 | 311.2 | 300.2] 202.3 
a p——_ {7 ___ —_ _ |] [_————— —=S=—_—_—_—= 
10. 
8 Durable goods 
106.7 Hilron and steel and their products_..............-- 366.1 | 361.1 | 336.9 | 340.5 | 334.4 | 329.6 | 340.8 | 337.6 | 341.9 | 345.8 | 335.1 | 331.6 | 327.7) 311.4 
oy Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|.......| 205.3 | 269.9 | 268.4 | 265.4 | 253.0 | 260.9 | 257.5 | 261.2 | 257.8 | 255.1 | 251.9 | 254.5 | 222.3 
14! HZ Gray-iron and semisteel castings............-..|------- 304.3 | 377.8 | 400.1 | 374.3 | 304.6 | 421.7 | 414.9 | 416.4 | 420.7 | 309.3 | 406.7 | 403.0 | 261.1 
1m iron castings 478.0 | 448.8 | 468.1 | 460.3 | 453.0 | 460.7 | 467.6 | 480.1 | 479.8 | 450.6 | 448.7 | 425.9 278.9 
on 473.0 | 440.5 | 460.5 | 454.2 | 453.2 | 456.8 | 442.3 | 442.1 | 443.3 | 420.5 | 423.1 | 4142) 493.5 
ni 432.0 | 414.3 | 422.0 | 401.4 | 370.0 | 397.5 | 392.5 | 304.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 | 382.3 | 366.6 177.2 
mr 364.3 | 353.2 | 310.8 | 286.1 | 274.9 | 280.8 | 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7 | 331.9 | 349.2) 161.6 
a5 262.1 | 242.8 | 243.3 | 249.8 | 255.3 | 260.1 | 268.7 | 271.6 | 280.3 | 270.1 | 267.6 | 250.5 | 255.3 
326.0 | 315.1 | 205.7 | 208.2 | 302.0 | 316.4 | 300.0 | 320.5 | 321.9 | 207.4 | 289.0 | 200.1 202. 6 
358.7 | 335.7 | 343.6 | 357.8 | 364.6 | 370.6 | 377.2 | 381.9 | 386.3 | 384.1 | 372.2 | 359.1 279. 5 












































See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
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[1939 average = 100] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 
Durable goods—Continued 
[ron and steel and their products— Continued la 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, one, 
Si elcnperetceberqnastcccutblite eats! Ea 372.8 | 358.7 | 370.8 | 366.6 | 372.4 | 378.4 | 379.0 | 381.0 | 381.0 | 363.0 | 352.6 | 347.9 | 34 Oh 
DEIIEER, «contig pencoccencotocccccscossonntnemeasbetl 327.7 | 303.8 | 318.6 | 325.8 | 342.2 | 355.1 | 353.5 | 352.5 | 345.9 | 328.7 | 321.2 | 3084) 94: — 
Piumbers’ supplies. ....--.....-.-----.--------|------- 338.1 | 316.7 | 329.0 | 324.0 | 322.2 | 329.0 | 320.3 | 321.8 | 331.9 | 324.1 | 306.8 | 201.6) j¢ - 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment, wet 
not elsewhere classified... pewas 395.5 | 352.0 | 359.9 | 352.5 | 345.4 | 368.6 | 387.2 | 395.8 | 422.7 | 404.5 | 417.6 | 399.3 | 99 r vend 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and A hes 
steam fittings. . sleaed socdivestndi 423.2 | 397.2 | 409.5 | 406.0 | 303.8 | 416.5 | 425.1 | 403.7 | 430.9 | 419.4 | 403.0 | 304.1] gy a 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing .|....... 443.9 | 428.9 | 439.3 | 440.6 | 430.8 | 447.0 | 447.4 | 456.0 | 472.8 | 453.7 | 445.2 | 437.1 079 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
work... send FS SES BAGS Se 364.8 | 329.0 | 345.2 | 345.7 | 340.6 | 343.4 | 335.4 | 339.7 | 360.1 | 350.5 | 347.7 | 330.4) ay ile-m 
Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim...|-.-....-- 324.7 | 202.9 | 309.1 | 288.6 | 283.9 | 292.2 | 276.9 | 206.7 | 313.2 | 208.1 | 200.0 | 280.3) res 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................]--.---- 423.9 | 401.0 | 412.8 | 408.2 | 416.7 | 422.4 | 406.0 | 393.1 | 406.0 | 391.5 | 386.0 | 369.4 | 35) gi "Cotta 
OT SSeS ees eS 475.0 | 449.6 | 454.1 | 443.7 | 467.6 | 487.5 | 496.2 | 502.4 | 506.9 | 484.8 | 485.5 | 456.3 50 9 Cotto 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted......}......-. 494.6 | 473.0 | 467.3 | 443.1 | 437.7 | 455.3 | 433.2 | 457.2 | 472.7 | 443.1 | 427.3 | 396.6) aig silk a 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. . ...|.....-- 427.0 | 426.8 | 436.9 | 445.4 | 452.0 | 456.5 | 452.1 | 446.1 | 442.9 | 421.7 | 424.3 | 413.4) sq ( Woole 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums................. ~--s--| 337.4 | 301.4 | 313.3 | 302.6 | 208.1 | 302.0 | 300.5 | 333.7 | 334.0 | 308.6 | 209.6 | 325.6) 9 ing 
Firearms. ......... pénbbideaioasacncncunocsdaste tne 926.1 | 952.7 | 945.9 | 915.6 | 906.0 | 911.3 | 872.2 | 846.7 | 835.0 | 796.1 | 780.3 | 766.9 204 § Rosie 
Stectriest maghiacrs *.......... Eittich detitindcdell 465.9 | 454.8 | 430.3 | 440.0 | 431.6 | 444.3 | 450.1 | 465.1 | 471.0 | 481.2 | 471.9 | 464.6 | 450.5| coco Rott 
EPR Te. 434.7 | 418.3 | 419.2 | 410.3 | 420.5 | 432 2 | 436.7 | 443.4 | 447.1 | 4363 | 4298 | 423.1 475.4 Knitts 
Radios and phonographs. ..................-..|------- 468.9 | 456.9 | 458.6 | 451.4 | 468.5 | 488.4 | 495.6 | 507.3 | 542.9 | 539.6 | 533.2 | 51.9) fy Dyein 
Communication equipment....................]--.---- 550.6 | 513.4 | 534.8 | 530.0 | 551.2 | 578.6 | 593.7 | 586.4 | 604.6 | 597.8 | 584.5 | 551.1 | 53 and 
Machinery, except electrigal......................-- 484.0 | 477.8 | 460.5 | 480.7 | 466.4 | 463.8 | 475.2 | 471.9 | 473.8 | 479.9 | 450.6 | 458.0 | 451.4) 4; —_ 
Machinery and machine-shop products._......|....-.-- 500.9 | 489.3 | 500.7 | 491.0 | 493.6 | 496.4 | 495.5 | 494.9 | 500.7 | 481.5 | 480.0 | 477.9) m9 Jute g 
Engines and turbines.................... cosuielladnln 598.2 | 584.5 | 601.4 | 617.6 | 411.7 | 632.3 | 622.1 | 625.5 | 607.4 | 601.9 | 576.0 | 591.3) gaa, Corda 
Tractors... ain cena n ne acncnaecacececeee}|-------| 356.1 | 366.4 | 355.5 | 285.4 | 248.9 | 353.8 | 351.9 | 354.3 | 347.0 | 336.9 | 333.1 | 322.2/ 2%7 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.....|....... 558.3 | 573.3 | 505.4 | 571.2 | 571.9 | 576.8 | 550.5 | 534.9 | 522.7 | 482.5 | 504.6 | 494.1 | 28 la 
Machine tools . Attimescialtbebtnatinn ee 249.3 | 238.7 | 242.9 | 240.7 | 240.2 | 249 2 | 254.4 | 250.1 | 262.2 | 253.3 | 257.5 | 257.4) m3 Men’s 
Machine-tool acessories. ......................}.-..-.. 400.1 | 361.1 | 383.5 | 389.9 | 392.6 | 388.9 | 398.0 | 398.6 | 397.7 | 380.2 | 379.0 | 380.5) 47); Shirts 
Textile machinery Tt A TE OS _......| 460.0 | 437.9 | 459.1 | 444.8 | 441.3 | 443.2 | 420.9 | 417.9 | 417.4 | 396.3 | 381.7 | 366.0) 2m) Under 
Pumps and pumping equipment ..............].-...-- 585.1 | 585.2 | 506.5 | 610.3 | 610.0 | 617.7 | 627.0 | 622.0 | 628.1 | 607.7 | 611.1 | 627.1 | 7THL8 Work 
Typewriters __.. \ Se ROE SRP? 207.5 | 318.7 | 325.2 | 325.0 | 336.8 | 347.5 | 357.6 | 366.1 | 369.6 | 358.2 | 342.3 | 321.6) 1438 Wom 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- Corse’ 
, pee Eee en berated gant FR: 494.6 | 506.2 | 505.9 | 489.4 | 504.7 | 499.9 | 489.0 | 491.9 | 490.7 | 463.5 | 455.8 | 441.9) 3.6 air 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- Hand 
mestic ESA See wee ma KS PET 408.4 | 438.5 | 480.9 | 454.2 | 465.3 | 454.0 | 470.4 | 464.3 | 484.2 | 449.7 | 430.5] 400.0) 30:59 Curta 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_.....|.....--. 488.2 | 458.5 | 444.2 | 428.0 | 409.9 | 414.5 | 404.0 | 397.9 | 398.8 | 382.1 | 369.9 | 348.2 22.3 House 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. .....|.-...-- 490.1 | 485.2 | 508.9 | 472.3 | 450.4 | 454.7 | 433.7 | 479.2 | 465.9 | 434.3 | 446.6 | 426.6 | 25 Textil 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. .._- 581.8 | 547.7 | 552.4 | 561.2 | 566.4 | 601.4 | 600.4 | 503.3 | 611.2 | 600.2 | 555.1 | 541.5 | 509.8 | 30m.3 ther & 
Locomotives. .. ee ee ee ......| 500.4 | 907.3 | 913.7 | 916.4 | 928.1 | 908.6 | 869.2 | 883.0 | 900.3 | 863.1 | 870.1 | 875.3 | 1107 Leath 
Cars, electric- and steam-rallroad . . .... aaiadecaill .....-| 516.9 | 467.9 | 492.5 | 478.5 | 483.8 | 490.3 | 479.5 | 500.6 | 522.4 | 503.5 | 493.6 | 468.8 | 457 Boot 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines_.._ |... .-. 698.4 | 661.1 | 649.2 | 634.2 | 605.2 | 675.9 | 667.3 | 657.4 | 668.7 | 653.8 | 663.8 | 623.3 | 349%.3 Boots 
Po as EE I SR 453.7 | 533.1 | 517.5 | 493.5 | 481.0 | 473.9 | 469.4 | 482.9 | 503.5 | 479.2 | 499.9 | 501.3 | 4527 Leath 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding... ..............]......- 201.6 | 305 3 | 321.7 | 345.7 | 373.6 | 383.7 | 385.4 | 416.7 | 378.9 | 316.6 | 289.9 | 262.0 | 35% Trunl 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...............|--...-- 372.2 | 300.2 | 345.7 | 370.5 | 418.2 | 426.6 | 420.6 | 414.5 | 448.2 | 441.3 ; 
PO EE SE A 422.1 | 428.4 | 385.7 | 362.6 | 386.2 | 396.5 | 357.6 | 408.7 | 427.7 | 305.6 Slang! 
Butte 
Nonferrous metals and their products ?_.. ......... 415.4 | 379.3 | 360.6 | 368.2 | 362.5 | 368.3 | 377.1 | 372.9 | 372.7 | 377.8 | 367.3 Cond 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous Ice er 
metals ety C—O DEB CES 386.3 | 345.7 | 338.6 | 320.7 | 321.6 | 314.1 | 307.2 | 303.7 | 303.1 | 200.9 | 300.3 Flour 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of non- Feeds 
ferrous metals, except aluminum.............].....-- 295.6 | 284.3 | 278.3 | 268.9 | 271.7 | 283.5 | 273.2 | 273.4 | 271.9 | 283.7 | 200.6 | 257.6 | 353.4 Cerea 
jf '), ~~ >a RE Tere 334.9 | 204.5 | 332.2 | 327.4 | 336.8 | 339.1 | 333.4 | 326.2 | 333.3 | 330.5 | 320.1 | 311.7 | 2384 Bakir 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- Sugar 
ah iS 5 TRS Oe Ee Ee 365.9 | 345.7 | 372.5 | 362.4 | 377.7 | 391.8 | 306.2 | 383.4 | 415.6 | 403.6 | 303.4 | 360.2 211.8 Sugar 
Silverware and plated ware....................]--..--- 628.2 | 481.8 | 527.4 | 522.4 | 520.4 | 543.3 | 525.6 | 520.5 | 535.5 | 507.4 | 496.2 | 480.6 | 2128 
OO TT ER eR MY 330. 1 | 317.0 | 305.9 | 293.3 | 308.3 | 328.4 | 333.7 | 337.8 |} 343.0 | 333.9 | 333.8 | 325.9 | 240.4 
Aluminum manufactures... .................-..]------ 331.8 | 315.6 | 338.5 | 347.0 | 356.8 | 362.0 | 366.8 | 371.3 | 364.7 | 351.7 | 345.5 | 325.5 | 501.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified......|....__- 459.9 | 438.4 | 438.1 | 430.2 | 434.8 | 450.6 | 447.1 | 454 4 | 478.2 | 454.0 | 456.3 | 431.5 | 357.6 
Lumber and timber basic products #_.............. 523.3 | 538.8 | 502.9 | 488.5 | 461 1 | 433.4 | 427.6 | 417.2 | 413.5 | 431.8 | 429.1 | 427.2 | 427.4) 215! 
Sawmilis and logging camps...................]--...- 604.6 | 563.3 | 543.3 |*496.8 | 471.0 | 466.4 | 452.4 | 450.3 | 473.4 | 476.2 | 476.2 | 480.4 | 2383 
Pianing and plywood mills....................]--...-- 485.6 | 456.3 | 456.1 | 445.1 | 435.4 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 417.1 | 421.1 | 400.9 | 395.0 | 379.5 | 197.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products? ..........| 344.5 | 339.7 | 320.4 | 326.0 | 325.6 | 333.0 | 349.2 | 350.2 | 352.2 | 355.7 | 343.0 | 338.8 | 324.3 18.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings.....................]......- 385.5 | 354.1 | 347.9 | 340.2 | 359.5 | 387.9 | 410.9 | 414.0 | 420.8 | 396.6 | 402.8 | 378.3 | 165.7 
Se BA eee Ba 337.3 | 317.7 | 326.7 | 328 6 | 336.3 | 353.4 | 356.0 | 355.4 | 356.2 | 344.0 | 335.2 | 316.6 | 18.3 
Wooden bores, other than cigar................]......- 334.1 | 318.6 | 325.7 | 301.1 | 304.8 | 320.5 | 311.8 | 324.4 | 332.4 | 321.4 | 328.6 | 324.1 | 258 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods...........|.....-- 287.8 | 273.4 | 283.4 | 280.2 | 300.3 | 315.7 | 310.5 | 314.4 | 319.1 | 305.8 | 299.3 | 301.2 150.3 
, OT] OT aR oc eeepeRREtN| HS 377.0 | 373.5 | 358.1 | 351.5 | 334.2 | 331.6 | 311.6 | 352.3 | 369.9 | 375.8 | 408.7 | 418.4) 181! 
Wood, turned and shaped .....................].....-- 339.0 | 318.3 | 322.8 | 325.1 | 331.8 | 339.0 | 327.9 | 318.0 | 325.2 | 300.5 | 306.2 | 208.9 1755 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................... 361.4 | 350.4 | 335.5 | 347.1 | 343.4 | 337.9 | 336.6 | 321.4 | 322.9 | 335.7 | 331.2 | 328.2 | 320.2 | 15% 
I I 356.6 | 316.8 | 348.5 | 352.5 | 355.3 | 358.2 | 340.0 | 343.4 | 356.5 | 357.2 | 351.2 | 342.8 | 208 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....|....... 272.7 | 258 8 | 267.7 | 264.5 | 250.9 | 267.6 | 267.0 | 271.6 | 287.1 | 260.4 | 264.0 | 251.5 165 
(Saipan — aaa Ai apc AEG: EIRETT 331.9 | 328.7 | 323.5 | 314.3 | 207.2 | 287.3 | 282.8 | 284.7 | 291.3 | 204.0 | 204.7 | 208.3) 1% 
TEOUEEL, Cty MINE NOTED GRO 5 cncccccescscsdncisloccecta 349.2 | 335.1 | 329.9 | 320.8 | 305.6 | 207.1 | 279.0 | 206.9 | 301.9 | 296.7 | 300.2 | 204.1 | 135 
Pottery and related products. — ....— .........]......- 374.8 | 336.6 | 355.2 | 351.1 | 348.7 352.9! 887.41 337.8 | 354.4 | 340.8 | 342.7 | 326.5 19 


See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
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See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5, 

































































[1939 average=100] 

An- 

1948 1947 = 

Industry group and industry one 

Sept | Aug | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. | 1943 

Durable goods—Continued 
clay, and glass products—Continued 

st Ih case |eancon 331.4 | 307.5 | 306.1 | 303.7 | 298.6 | 285.4 | 278.4 | 283.0 | 290.2 | 284.5 | 278.1 | 258.3 | 151.7 

Thiboa psum), 

or WOO]. ..---..--------------+---------]------- 420.3 | 426.5 | 412.9 | 403.8 | 406.6 | 390.1 | 375.5 | 374.1 | 386.5 | 381.5 | 3684 | 357.8 | 223.8 

ee 281.3 | 268.9 | 270.7 | 273.3 | 273.3 | 262.1 | 243.8 | 249.5 | 256.9 | 259.5 | 258.9 245.5 171.6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products.._.|--..--- 192.0 | 184.9 | 185.9 | 183.2 | 176.6 | 179.3 | 169.5 | 173.5 | 183.3 | 175.9 | 183.5 | 180.9] 90.8 
PA TT I. 492.2 | 488.4 | 502.4 | 490.6 | 474.9 | 487.0 | 457.4 | 263.2 | 462.1 | 418.2 | 408.0 | 498.2 | 480.2 
Asbestos i Sa Ss 343.0 | 327.5 | 334.5 | 329.9 | 328.9 | 327.0 | 322.3 | 325.0 | 318.7 | 313.6 | 305.6 | 209.2 254. 6 
Nondurable goods 

stile-mill products and other fiber manufac- 

ll sdibependsabnecccesoccsestsccsccocsccesece= 295.5 | 298.0 | 285.4 | 304.6 | 303.8 | 307.1 | 315.6 | 310.6 | 303.0 | 302.0 | 288.2 271.8 | 262.9! 178.9 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_......|....._- 356.5 | 341.3 | 365.9 | 369.7 | 374.7 | 385.1 | 377.0 | 378.7 | 376.4 | 362.1 | 320.1 | 317.4 | 215.9 
i intblndedodddecabotencscscsvsleccccus 226.7 | 226.0 | 238.0 | 238.3 | 243.0 | 249.1 | 249.3 | 243.8 | 234.1 | 215.1 | 213.6 | 210.6 | 214.6 
Silk = ope er hanse eae ny a 274.0 | 257.1 | 271.5 | 268.6 | 267.4 | 267.8 | 262.4 | 252.6 | 248.1 | 236.6 | 227.6 | 220.2 138. 6 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

EE GE RT, es 297.1 | 204.9 | 311.5 | 307.9 | 308.6 | 322.1 | 321.1 | 202.0 | 204.4 | 276.6 | 270.4 | 268.5] 100.5 
Ls dadilidndddbilnaobetoonee aise le awedins 188.3 | 171.1 | 185.6 | 183.6 | 189.2 | 197.6 | 190.5 | 188.8 | 193.5 | 186 4 | 177.2] 18@.4] 100.6 
ML, ESAT Sie 229.0 | 223.9 | 223.2 | 223.1 | 287.1 | 243.3 | 242.6 | 236.5 | 231.6 | 221.7] 214.4 | 207.8 | 174.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_._.....__|__.____ 226.6 | 212.0 | 242.2 | 247.6 | 242.8 | 249.9 | 250.3 | 234.3 | 241.6 | 243.0 | 237.0 | 215.3] 102.7 
ey ya “‘tontihen, tackodiie elieubai is — ae 290.8 | 283.4 | 301.8 | 303.4 | 320.3 | 323.7 | 311.0 | 306.6 | 306.9 | 205.4 | 282.8 | 274.3 183.3 
Dyeing and fin g es, including woolen 

be EOE SSS SRE TE 287.1 | 278.4 | 297.8 | 209.0 | 205.6 | 308.8 | 311.2 | 304.1 | 208.1 | 279.8 | 271.3 | 260.5] 174.9 
ATLA, STN 354.2 | 342.1 | 345.4 | 332.8 | 324.2 | 327.9 | 321.8 | 316.8 | 311.6 | 207.6 | 288.7] 276.5] 145.2 
RR seats 199.8 | 174.3 | 197.4 | 184.6 | 176.4 | 197.5 | 202.2 | 195.8 | 202.1 | 181.9] 185.9] 177.2] 121.5 
ne cononach sca, 281.5 | 272.4 | 277.5 | 272.2 | 275.9 | 264.2 | 265.7 | 250.1 | 175.4 | 170.1 | 168.7 | 163.7] 196.4 
2S SSSI ay Srey 285.7 | 287.6 | 306.5 | 303.4 | 311.4 | 330.4 | 337.6 | 330.6 | 320.0 | 300.6 | 282.0 | 258.6 240.3 

pparel and other finished textile products___.___. 249.4 | 343.4 | 303.6 | 303.6 | 207.9 | 306.5 | 343.2 | 345.2 | 337.0 | 327.3 | 304.8 | 320.5 | 302. s 185. 2 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_____. wleiaten 323.5 | 204.1 | 312.9 | 311.5 | 317.1 | 324.8 | 316.4 | 313.4 | 309.5 | 301.5 | 303.5 | 284.9 174.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear._.............___|------- 256.2 | 246.6 | 258.5 | 266.8 | 274.6 | 279.7 | 272.0 | 273.0 | 281.3 | 266.0 | 258.9 | 243.2] 143.6 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s___........___|------- 293.8 | 269.6 | 289.1 | 296.7 | 297.0 | 313.7 | 300.0 | 202.0 | 304.0 | 202.9 | 280.2 | 261.3 166.5 
El Sa Ce aT 334.8 | 326.4 | 333.9 | 325.8 | 316 1 | 305.6 | 284.6 | 247.5 | 248.2 | 253.1 | 292.0 | 286.9] 220.4 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_..___|.....-- 381.7 | 326.6 | 310.7 | 209.3 | 307.1 | 376.4 | 387.1 | 374.8 | 355.9 | 319.3 | 349.5 | 384.7 184.4 
Corsets and allied garments__..........._.____|------- 213.1 | 197.8 | 210.8 | 213.0 | 220.1 | 241.6 | 287.7 | 234.5 | 230.5 | 226.8 | 219.0 | 205.4 137.1 
tT, TI ST MR 198.7 | 164.7 | 132.0 | 127.9 | 171.3 | 212.5 | 236.0 | 204.4 | 157.4 | 123.6] 195.2 | 173.1 123.3 
<=. SS aRRRE Bagi 236.2 | 181.3 | 231.0 | 239.1 | 251.5 | 250.4 | 243.4 | 222.5 | 241.2 | 260.4 | 251.4 | 239.4 184.0 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. ......_.__|------- 392.0 | 317.6 | 335.1 | 334.8 | 348.5 | 397.0 | 431.4 | 419.1 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 412 1 | 371.9] 230.2 
Housefurnish ings, other than et CUSGREA OO0. 0.0 c}oe--nne 632.3 | 573.0 | 587.3 | 544.2 | 584.6 | 609.2 | 572.9 | 597.8 | 653.1 | 590.1 | 632.2 | 604.6! 370.3 
ne an koe adnaeneractae ecu 521.9 | 498.3 | 471.1 | 464.8 | 446.4 | 449.3 | 461.7 | 481.1 | 492.9 | 484.8 | 472.6 | 458.8 | 233.0 

ather and Jleather products ?__..............____. 246.0 | 249.0 | 236.9 | 233.4 | 215.4 | 227.1 | 251.7 | 262.5 | 258.7 | 259.6 | 202.5 | 251.8 | 248.1 154.2 
cA an le SE EIR Fe 207.3 | 203.6 | 205.2 | 201.1 | 197.9 | 206.4] 216.4 | 214.8 | 217.5 | 213.8| 2129/2120] 140.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings._......._|_-..-- 189.5 | 178.6 | 179.9 | 169.6 | 173.4 | 187.9 | 198.6 | 201.4 | 202.6 | 190.3 | 189.6 | 191.4 | 142.2 
EES et Sa eR 244.0 | 231.1 | 225.3 | 202.8 | 219.5 | 249.7 | 261.0 | 258.3 | 256.0 | 246.7 | 246.6 | 243.7 | 142.0 
Leather gloves and mittems._............._____]_...__- 285.4 | 267.4 | 273.6 | 256.9 | 241.3 | 252.8 | 252.2 | 245.3 | 262.4 | 264.1 | 267.5 | 253.5 | 2394 
eS Fe cuanlewkasal 376.2 | 339.5 | 339.5 | 339.8 | 347.2 | 364.1 | 366.9 | 321.6 | 369.3 | 406.0 | 381.8 | 335.9 240.3 
TE A ea 389.8 | 350.2 | 351.4 | 328.3 | 281.3 | 267.4 | 285.8 | 288.5 | 206.6 | 321.9 | 323.5 | 332.8 | 356.1 180.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing..............__|._.___- 275.4 | 296.9 | 306.9 | 211.3 | 179.9 | 276.6 | 263.3 | 304.2 | 338.9 | 317.4 | 271.7 | 271.9 188.6 

et IRE RE PNA 415.0 | 429.5 | 429.8 | 407.2 | 381.0 | 348.2 | 332.7 | 330.3 | 342.2 | 346.0 | 353.4 | 364.8! 231.0 
Condensed and evaporated milk_............_.|_.____. 488.5 | 506.3 | 520.3 | 477.9 | 438.1 | 403.0 | 388.1 | 369.8 | 464.0 | 377.8 | 402.5 | 419.8 | 268.5 
ED ll ay aa nts 345.5 | 363.2 | 341.5 | 311.3 | 286.4 | 261.3 | 250.9 | 248.0 | 258.5 | 269.9 | 288.5 | 326.2! 170.6 
ee enpweinatawobous 343.5 | 343.5 | 317.3 | 294.0 | 285.1 | 275.8 | 298.3 | 305.9 | 319.4 | 336.9 | 336.4 | 334.7] 182.9 
ET eR a eae aa aa -------| 401.7 | 397.2 | 391.7 | 367.4 | 337.1 | 320.6 | 314.7 | 379.0 | 381.4 | 346.9 | 358.6 | 382.9 220.0 

ereal El a RE (AIT AS. 344.2 | 374.8 | 353.7 | 333.6 | 313.0 | 297.8 | 322.2 | 307.8 | 306.3 | 313.7 | 304.4 | 337.5 | 223.3 
Ta, TSS 247.4 | 247.6 | 245.4 | 235.1 | 227.6 | 227.1 | 234.1 | 221.5 | 220.2 | 227.8 | 230.8 | 223.2] 153.0 
I 303 6 | 313.7 | 244.7 | 227.9 | 220.3 | 248.4 | 232.3 | 216.9 | 248.9 | 302.3 | 279.1 | 278.7] 152.8 
ntl caienintiattenieinintiennsesmsiiematsanetiniacdned 146.9 | 128.0 | 123.0 | 111.8 | 96.7 | 98.9] 126.7 | 188.0 | 392.8 | 516.8 | 464.0 | 214.3 | 119.6 

kN i ae 268.2 | 229.0 | 235.1 |*213.9 | 241.1 | 260.1 | 275.6 | 205.3 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 312.2 | 271.3] 157.6 

Beverages, nonalcoholic__......................]....._. 309.3 | 343.3 | 304.2 | 277.0 | 257.9 | 241.0 | 226.7 | 237.1 | 236.3 | 240.0 | 258.7 | 205.6 | 163.2 

a omecnanccctsecatiil 376.9 | 391.8 | 351.0 | 299.9 | 316.0 | 293.0 | 289.9 | 289.4 | 307.7 | 326.8 | 344.1 | 370.3 | 180.5 

Canning and preserving.......................|...___. 471.2 | 421.2 | 282.9 | 234.2 | 216.9 | 204.6 | 216.5 | 216.2 | 250.2 | 265.7 | 437.9 | 683.8 | 216.0 
SS, 214.8 | 218.3 | 205.5 | 205.8 | 201.3 | 205.7 | 204.6 | 195.7 | 210.5 | 219.8 | 216.3] 214.5 | 205.3] 151.0 

| EE eS. Sn Mmm edee. 288.3 | 270.0 | 263.1 | 253.1 | 254.3 | 246.5 | 219.2) 259.6 | 267.9 | 253.3 | 252.8 | 243.7 172.0 
CE EE EE a, Lae « 180.9 | 171.1 | 175.8 | 175.1 | 182.7 | 186.6 | 189.4 | 188.2 | 106.7 | 201.7] 196.4] 185.4 141.0 
(chewing and smoking) and snuff__.___|...___- 173.3 | 164.1 | 166.7 | 161.8 | 161.6 | 159.6 | 162.2 | 161.2 | 175.8 | 169.0] 178.11 177.0 | 132.3 

rand allied products?__...................__. 352.5 | 349.6 | 341.7 | 337.8 | 331.1 | 325.7 | 330.8 | 328.9 | 328.0 | 334.0 / 325.9! 320.5 315.5 184.8 

"Paper a tt SESE TT, CMT. 363.6 | 357.7 | 347.7 | 343.2 | 333.3 5.6 | 333.8 | 330.3 | 332.5 | 325.0 | 322.6 | 322.0] 181.6 

TT AA SERS 347.4 | 355.3 | 358.4 | 355.0 | 350.7 | 354.2 | 352.9 | 355.1 | 362.4 | 352.7 | 344.4 | 334.2] 193.2 

SE ee ne 288.2 | 272.9 | 284.0 | 283.3 | 282.1 | 283.7 | 282.8 | 278.0 | 284.1 | 281.5 | 279.8 | 273.7 165. 7 

a TS. aa Bae 392.7 | 380.0 | 364.4 | 355.4 | 365.3 | 373.7 | 357.8 | 368.1 | 370.2 | 347.4 | 350.0 | 333.9 | 183.4 
RNS TIE NEE, aN: 318.6 | 204.9 | 304.8 | 200.4 | 202.5 | 305.4 | 307.1 | 309.1 | 321.9 | 314.5 | 304.2 201.5 | 189.6 

xine. ep pk. and — ~ \apmmeae 9__...._..| 273.6 | 264.8 | 260.1 | 264.9 | 262.2 | 259.5 | 258.5 | 254.7 | 255.3 | 263.1 | 257.2 | 252.8 | 249.7 124.7 
pers and periodicals. .................-|..--.-.- 240.6 | 235.5 | 238.1 | 236.5 | 234.6 | 220.2 | 224.6 | 218.9 | 230.0 | 224.0 | 221.6 221.6| 111.7 

Pant ; book ona — iidnbiranmranebodencincsatal 297.6 | 296.0 | 209.3 | 206.7 10 292.5 | 200.9 | 205.9 | 207.8 | 202.5 | 285.8 | 279.3 137.3 

Lith Nt Se 232.8 | 223.5 | 230.3 | 224.1 | 221.4 | 227.2 219.0 | 224.0 | 237.1 | 236.1 | 226.2) 225.9] 124.9 

ARTA 5 AAMC NTT 304.2 | 290.1 ' 310.0 ' 302.9 ' 304.0 | 313.4 | 307.7 ' 315.3 ' 326.6 | 326.1 | 325.41 322.9! 174.8 
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TaBLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries L_¢, 

































































(1939 average = 100] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Sept.| Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. | 
— ee a 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products? _................. 462.5 | 450.6 | 432.7 | 434.9 | 422.5 | 422.1 | 425.1 | 425.6 | 426.7 | 424.1 | 416.4 | 409.6 | 403; | . 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................]....... 345.1 | 343.0 | 335.6 | 320.9 | 315.9 | 319.1 | 324.4 | 318.6 | 315.8 | 313.1 | 304.2 | 30.3) |S 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|....__. 485.3 | 480.6 | 486.7 | 481.5 | 479.9 | 487.6 | 480.2 | 400.7 | 488.5 | 480.9 | 400.1 | 4ng7) a 
Perfumes and eosmetios.................-..-+-|.-..... 238.7 | 205.5 | 213.7 | 200.7 | 215.1 | 222.0 | 231.2 | 230.9 | 240.5 | 265.3 | 250.1 | 228 2/ igi 
SS Se Se Ae aE, SET, a 368.5 | 344.3 | 343.1 | 322.9 | 321.8 | 350.0 | 376.4 | 379.3 | 381.3 | 371.0 | 357.6 | 351.6 I: 
Rayon and allied products.................... -----| 802.7 | 289.6 | 280.2 | 275.1 | 274.6 | 271.9 | 270.2 | 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 | 250 9 | | 
Chetnicals, not elsewhere ciassified.............]...___. 629.1 | 600.4 | 613.6 | 580.6 | 501.1 | 584.3 | 584.8 | 586.8 | 580.8 | 566.0 | 554.9 | 5523) » 
Explosives and safety fuses. ...................}....... 708.3 | 760.2 | 737.6 | 683.8 | 648.3 | 675.2 | 678 2 | 660.2 | 651.5 | 645.6 | 612.0 | 608.2 | x 
Compressed and liquefied gases................}...... 512.0 | 518.2 | 505.4 | 401.7 | 483.7 | 473.6 | 475.5 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 445.6 | 455.3 | 
Ammunition, small-arms......................|....... 403.1 | 420.8 | 411.2 | 404.1 | 398.8 | 396.8 | 388.7 | 380.5 | 411.9 | 398.0 | 393.3 | a8).4 | ¢ 
A SS EE EEE HR 640.1 | 507.0 | 572.5 | 504.9 | 572.5 | 625.8 | 610.2 | 591.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 577.7 | x 
SS A SE STR TR: i RIE 261.7 | 230.1 | 228.3 | 245.9 | 270.2 | 316.4 | 338.0 | 307.4 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 | 315 2 
PUP aticdboclsitibtobtsccudscccadcadchttleenal 410.1 | 306.7 | 414.5 ' 470.4 | 530.1 | 540.2 | 482.2 | 475.2 | 430.8 | 307.2 | 409.7 | 428) 
Products of petroleum and coal ?.................. 345.6 | 358.2 | 353.4 | 342.2 | 335.8 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 315.4 | 318.1 | 313.3 | 309.5 | 301.8 | 307.5 
. SPREE! ek 345.5 | 344.9 | 330.8 | 326.2 | 310.9 | 306.6 | 302.1 | 303.9 | 300.4 | 295.9 | 286.6 | 204 4) 
UD GEE HIER accn coccccccncendeceote 348.0 | 329.5 | 330.1 | 320.6 | 287.3 | 314.6 | 312.3 | 309.8 | 204.8 | 202.7 | 288.1 | 280.9 
a. | Sion Ogpubeaine gy: - 258.9 | 246.3 | 235.0 | 222.8 | 206.5 | 173.1 | 160.6 | 168.2 | 224.8 | 268.8 | 295.9 | 207.9 | 
SEE ictatidetdbdanadccasiabacacaidiinaiaed 548.7 | 531.9 | 523.3 | 508.5 | 495.6 | 502.7 | 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 | 623.1 | 510. 
Eee a 344.9 | 347.2 | 329.7 | 330.2 | 318.9 | 312.8 | 320.6 | 337.2 | 354.9 | 373.6 | 361.4 | 354.4 | 348.3 | 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. .................]...__. 341.0 | 329.8 | 322.0 | 305.7 | 286.4 | 292.4) 315.4 | 344.4 | 365.6 | 362.4 | 354.7 | 355.3. 
Rubber boots and shoes. .....................- 344.1 | 321.7 | 329.7 | 328.1 | 333.9 | 347.0 | 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4) » 
OT Pe GU scndetthecnduosntaccsctécoctinesind $58.3 | 331.9 | 343.7 | 337.7 | 347.1 | 356.2 | 366.2 | 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.3 | 
Miscellaneous industries 3... ....................-. 411.8 | 307.4 | 374.2 | 386.7 | 384.2 | 382.6 | 304.0 | 393.9 | 388.2 | 405.1 | 403.9 | 394.1 | 378.2) 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment.......................].....-- 508.3 | 487.2 | 491.0 | 492.6 | 494.2 | 489.3 | 487.1 | 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 469.3 
Photographic apparatus. ...................... 444.1 | 443.8 | 438.8 |*409.7 | 416.2 | 422.3 | 424.2 | 418.1 | 421.1 | 416.8 | 405.1 | 394.3 
Dpttens ———q ~ | and ophthalmic goods___._|....... 415.2 | 393.1 | 421.6 | 426.7 | 438.1 | 444.8 | 446.3 | 462.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 
Pianos, organa, And pests.. soanneé sdaneccueugedeeniida 374.3 | 339.8 | 362.7 | 367.8 | 357.9 | 396.0 | 421.1 | 455.5 | 513.4 | 500.1 | 475.6 | 460.2 
8 tL RGR IRRRR HS Caer? 557.8 | 513.1 | 510.6 | 406.7 | 487.6 | 463.7 | 450.1 | 309.7 | 469.5 | 525.9 | 518.7 | 482.3 
ah natn dead idbanmenndbontanaceiamiasiie 275.3 | 254.0 | 271.7 | 260.4 | 269.4 | 284.3 | 285.5 | 275.7 | 280.8 | 262.5 | 245.8 | 230.2) » ‘See fo 
RS FTI i: |------- 566.7 | 573.0 | 595.6 | 563.4 | 575.5 | 541.0 | 523.2] 546.8 | 520.4 | 560.6 | 555.4 | 558.9 | 1mm 





See footnotes | and 2, table A-5. *Revised. 


TABLE A-8: Estimated Number 





of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries! 





































































































{In thousands] 
1947 Annual 
1048 | a\ erage 
Industry group and industry ss ae 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 | 19% 
Mining: ?# | 
Coal: 
DE ininccncitabtininnentntill 77.5| 77.6) 76.1 77.4, 76.4) 76.9) 77.4) 76. 76.2} 76.5) 76. 76.2) 76.0) 78.4! 
SEE OE RSS: 408 407 378 407 405 296 401 397 404 402 399 397 394 419 5 
ute abnibcintedchsbhbehenastaden 89.7; 88.4 91.7; 92.8) 91.4) 91.7) 91.4) 90.2) 89.7) 89.8} 80.4) 88.7) 89.6) 112. 7) 
i itidielitncanegniandbtaeibuadudial 33.6) 33.8) 33.7 33.7; 32.7) 32.5) 31.5) 31.0) 30.9) 31.3) 32. 32.4) 32.4) 35.3) 
ee TS een tee 27.0; 26.6 26.6; 26.7) 26.5) 26.8) 26.9) 27.0) 26.9) 26.6) 26.1 25.8; 25.7) 33.3) 
| RR A eg pag ab: 13. 0 12.0 15.0 16. 2 16. 4 16.3 16.3 16.3 15.7 15. 6 15.4 14.9 15.5 21.6 
SLD 8.2 81 8.3 8.3 8.1 8.5 8.7 8.7 8. 6 8.5 8.1 8.0 8.2 7.7 
TT 7.9 8.0 8.0 7.9 7.7 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.7 7. 7.8 7.6 7.7) 14.8 
quays and nonmetallic. ........... 87.8} 87.4) 86.8) 86.8] 85.1) 83.9) 80.0) 768) 79.9) 83.9) 86.4) 87.3) 88.1) 980.9 
rude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
ST Tite a met oassihaanens 133.2} 137.1) 136.6 133.5} 128.7) 127.2) 127.1) 127.1) 126.4) 126.3) 126.4] 127.1) 128.7) 103.2 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Class I steam railroads *............... 1,350 |1,354 /|1,361 [1,352 [1,321 [1,258 [1,316 {1,311 [1,318 /1,331 [1,340 /1,357 /|1,364 /[1, 355 
Street railways and busses &............ 247 247 246 249 249 249 249 249 250 249 249 249 251 227 
. | ie SEs 642 647 144 633 630 630 623 620 620 614 609 613 402 | 
i iain annntnereennahientiintehe 34.7; 365.1 36.0; 36.1; 36.3) 36.9) 36.9) 36.8) 36.6) 36.7] 36.6) 36.9) 37.6) 46.9) 
er tlectrio light and power............... 284 | 286 | 283 | 279 | 274 | 273 | 271 | 260 | 268 | 260 | 268 | 267 | 268 | 211 | 
fee: 
Hotels (year-round).................... 373 | 370 | 375 | 379 | 377 | 377 | 375 | 377 | 378 | 381 | 378 | 380 | 379 | S44 | 
ESR A AE LS 232 233 239 238 233 232 231 230 235 237 28 241 243 252 
Cleaning and dyeing ?................. 88.7; 89.7) 92.6) 047) 93.4) 92.5) 00.0) 86.8) 88.9) 91. 92.7; 95.6) 94.3) 78.0 
' Unless otherwise noted, includes all nonsupervisory employees and 5 Includes all em at middle of month. Excludes employees 
working su Data for the three most recent months are subject to switching and companies. Class I steam railroads include . 
revision without notation. Revised figures for earlier months are identified with over $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce (2 
by an asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. _ 
’ Includes produetion and related workers =. * Includes private and municipal street-railway companies, and affilis‘e 
5 Estimates have been adjusted to levels icated by Federal Security su , Or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 
A data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench- ’ cs all land.tine employees except those compensated on co 
mark levels, thereby providing consistent bs sion basis. Excludes and divisional headquarters personnel, traine 
‘Does not include well dril or rig building. in school, and messengers INot 1 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average—100] 





























































































































An- 
1948 1947 = 
Industry group and industry age 
— Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 
Sept. | 
a : 3 
ES ES 92.7; 92.8] 91.1] 926] 91.4] 91.9] 926] 91.6] 91.1] 91.5) 91.2] 91.2] 91.0] 98.7 
402.1 | of _ Bituminous...........-..---..------------- 109.7 | 109.5 | 101.7 | 109.6 | 108.9] 79.7 | 108.0 | 106.8 | 108.7 | 108.3 | 107.4 | 106.8 | 106.0 | 112.6 
$00.4 | SEEMEL Métal. ..----ccenncercnone-necneeoreceroneoene- 96.9 | 95.5] 99.1] 100.2] 987] 99.0! 98.7] 97.4] 969] 97.0) 965] 95.8] 96.8] 121.7 
ms Ta Tinenapdibhtnocunbebancns 159.2 | 159.9 | 150.6 | 159.6 | 155.0 | 153.7 | 149.4 | 146.8 | 146.5 | 148.0 | 151.3 | 153.3 | 153.6] 167.4 
oR itl ———~C NE erorRRERESNER NEE 108.2 | 106.5 | 106.6 | 106.9 | 106.0 | 107.2 | 107.9 | 108.2 | 107.5 | 106.6 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 103.0 | 133.2 
sie tt = “8 SGnit coer abecneEET 79.8 | 74.0] 92.2] 99.7] 100.6] 100.4 | 100.2] 99.9/ 962) 95.8! 948] 91.8] 95.5] 132.7 
oes Ot CREE 31.4; 30.9) 320] 31.9] 31.3] 325] 33.3] 334] 331! 325] 31.3] 30.9] 31.5] 2.7 
ban ANE AE A IIE 188.9 | 190.0 | 191.3 | 188.6 | 182.9 | 182.8 | 189.1 | 187.0 | 183.0 | 187.2 | 185.7 | 181.6 | 184.6] 352.0 
eon 5 | narrying and nonmetallic.............-.....- 128.3 | 127.7 | 126.7 | 126.8 | 124.2! 122.5 | 118.2 | 113.7 | 116.7 | 122.6 | 126.2 | 127.6] 128.7] 1182 
455 : rude petroleum and natural gas production ¢ | 116.4 | 119.8 | 119.4 | 116.7 | 112.5 | 111.2 | 111.1 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 110.4 | 110.5 | 111.1 | 112.5] 90.2 
a | nspo ion an cu “4 
— Class I steam ra‘ tie > EE 136.7 | 137.1 | 137.9 | 136.9 | 133.8 | 127.3 | 133.3 | 182.7 | 133.4 | 134.8 | 135.7 | 137.4 | 138.1] 187.2 
315 8 Street railways and busses *__..............._.. 127.3 | 127.5 | 127.2 | 128.3 | 128.5 | 128.3 | 128.7 | 128.6 | 129.2 | 128.6 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 120.6] 117.0 
‘2a Sta lanencccineerscesscoccens 202.2 | 203.7 | 202.8 | 199.4 | 198.4 | 198.3 | 197.4 | 196.2 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 193.3 | 191.6 | 192.9] 126.7 
Ml itis inccctccsnsbeseccoosoent 92.3] 93.3] 95.7] 96.0] 96.3] 97.9] 98.2] 97.8] 97.2] 97.6] 97.2] 98.1] 99.8] 124.7 
07.5 Electric light and power_...............-...--- 116.3 | 117.1 | 115.8 | 114.1 | 112.3 | 111.7 | 110.9 | 110.3 | 109.8 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.9] 863 
Ap: § 
+¥ a i 117.1 | 117.0 | 116.2 | 115.3 | 114.5 | 114.8 | 115.8 | 116.1 | 116.3 | 117.1 | 116.5 | 115.5 | 113.3] 95.9 
+E 0, we RR EE 113.4 | 111.2 | 112.0 | 113.6 | 113.1 | 112.8 | 113.8 | 111.8 | 114.4 | 130.2] 119.8] 115.8] 1124] 99.9 
4H Et > = -ietOEeRRO;RIESIIEERERIOR 112.0 | 112.3 | 113.8 | 115.5 | 116.3 | 116.1 | 116.7 | 113.9 | 114.4] 117.4 | 1161 | 115.0 | 1126] 106.2 
5 | General merchandise. ...................-. 127.2 | 120.6 | 121.3 | 124.8 | 123.7 | 123.4 | 124.5 | 122.9 | 120.4 | 175.5 | 143.6 | 131.5 | 122.8] 116.9 
48.3 | SE ES 113.9 | 105.1 | 108.0 | 115.4 | 115.2 | 114.6 | 116.8 | 108.2 | 111.5 | 136.7 | 124.0 | 119.4 | 113.5] 110.1 
~ Furniture and housefurnishings............ 91.6 | 90.2} 90.5| 91.2] 91.9] 91.6] 91.9] 91.0] 93.6] 97.4] 924] 89.5] 87.5] 67.7 
+ A 110.1 | 111.1 | 109.8 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 107.1 | 105.8 | 105.7 | 106.5 | 109.9 | 107.6 | 105.6 | 104.8] 63.0 
83 | Lumber and building materials............ 128.0 | 129.6 | 128.2 | 126.3 | 123.7 | 121.9 | 119.4 | 118.8 | 122.5 | 126.1 | 126.4 | 126.9] 1245] 91.5 
3] = 
78.2 | Hotels (year-round) ........................-.- 115.7 | 114.6 | 116.2 | 117.6 | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.4 | 116.8 | 117.2 | 1181 | 117.1 | 117.7] 117.4 | 106.6 
18.2) im Power laundries #_..........................-.. 118.4 | 119.0 | 122.1 | 121.8 | 119.0 | 118.3 | 117.7 | 117.6 | 120.1 | 120.9 | 121.3 | 123.1 | 124.3] 128.7 
0.3 | Cleaning and dyeing ?_............... OE 152.5 | 154.2 | 159.2 | 162.9 | 160.6 | 159.0 | 154.8 | 149.3 | 152.8 | 156.5 | 150.4 | 164.4 | 162.1 | 134.0 
4.3 | 
os 1 See footnote 1, table A-8. # See footnote 5, table A-8. 
331; 1 See footnote 2, table A-8. * See footnote 6, table A-8. 
2 | om i | See footnote 3, table A-8. 7 See footnote 7, table A-8, 
8 9 | A. ‘See footnote 4, table A-8. * Data include all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average= 100] 
ag | ian 
1948 1947 = 
Industry group and industry age 
Annual! 
average Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 10943 
13 
EES EIFS SNE 247.3 | 250.4 | 192.7 | 246.0 | 246.2 | 195.4 | 255.9 | 232.8 | 242.4 | 230.4 | 224.4] 252.7 | 237.9] 146.1 
Set Gait e's | oa 352.9 | 366.8 | 293.8 | 344.2 | 344.3 | 167.4 | 342.0 | 320.0 | 350.5 | 345.8 | 327.4 | 327.5 | 321.6] 203.3 
= © tata meget 212.6 | 209.8 | 202.2 | 208.2 | 206.1 | 201.7 | 201.3 | 201.7 | 198.9 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 192.7 | 193.6] 184.9 
SR — Cis TNR RRR aR NNR 364.8 | 355.6 | 333.1 | 345.0 | 336.3 | 319.7 | 313.8 | 310.3 | 302.7 | 301.1 | 310.2 | 315.5 | 311.0] 257.9 
D | SR ditt dicccenkercseranencceesiicn: 248.1 | 255.3 | 242.4 | 232.9 | 232.6 | 232.6 | 234.8 | 241.7 | 238.0] 236.5 | 224.7 | 222.9 | 225.3] 214.6 
Ia 6:0 RORRRERGREERRRERIREREE 199.2 | 189.1 | 193.2 | 238.1 | 238.9 | 235.8 | 232.8 | 235.0 | 228.1 | 231.6 | 220.6 | 209.7 | 216.0] 226.7 
+ . . .  ~  ete 64.1] 54.2] 55.2| 54.2] 54.6] 55.2] 567] 58.4] 56.4] 56.5] 53.7] 51.7] 52.1 37.2 
3) Se TE 406.7 | 387.5 | 383.0 | 360.7 | 352.5 | 343.1 | 349.2 | 347.4 | 348.4 | 349.2 | 346.7 | 338.1 | 330.6) 560.7 
6} I ing and nonmetallic.._..._..._.......-. 342.4 | 340.7 | 322.3 | 321.7 | 312.5 | 205.4 | 272.7 | 262.0 | 272.8 | 205.3 | 305.7 | 319.2 | 315.9] 100.6 
7 rade petroleum and natural gas production ¢_| 235.6 | 251.0 | 240.8 | 227.1 | 223.4 | 213.4 | 208.3 | 219.9 | 215.5 | 203.2 | 211.0 | 190.9 | 206.5 | 128.0 
.8 4 nsportation and public utilities: 
9 @ Class I steam railroads........................- (8) (8) (4) (8) (8) ) (8) (8) () (5) (3) (8) (5) (8) 
Street railways and busses*.................__- 233.4 | 285.2 | 232.2 | 231.2 | 228.1 | 227.1 | 232.6 | 234.7 | 230.1 | 226.7 | 223.6 | 223.2 | 224.1] 156.7 
.2} Te a nsmacons 335.3 | 331.3 | 336.1 | 327.1 | 326.1 | 317.7 | 314.7 | 316.3 | 315.8 | 313.0 | 321.5 | 314.2 | 312.3] 144.9 
Ce nmmeame 220.4 | 225.5 | 233.2 | 228.5 | 231.1 | 224.8 | 213.0 | 212.6 | 200.5 | 207.8 | 206.8 | 208.1 | 211.8] 159.3 
| Electrie | Se a AI 205.1 | 204.9 | 202.8 | 196.4 | 192.1 | 188.6 | 184.4 | 188.2 | 187.9 | 185.7 | 187.6 | 182.8 | 183.1] 109 2 
ue: 
. —-«__ ES ae 220.8 | 220.6 | 215.3 | 211.8 | 211.8 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 214.9 | 211.7 | 213.9 | 213.6 | 206.9 | 203.3 127.0 
i — NNN NNN RRR 219.4 | 218.1 | 218.3 | 218.3 | 213.8 | 211.1 | 210.4 | 208.4 | 200.4 | 237.6 | 216.5 | 207.1 | 202.5] 120.6 
| i erscectutaneneceresceevesesesesns 226.0 | 229.0 | 232.9 | 231.9 | 227.0 | 225.5 | 226.1 | 221.5 | 219.4 | 221.5 | 220.0 | 213.8 | 200.2 | 129.2 
General merchandise...................--. 238.3 | 231.2 | 233.6 | 236.5 | 220.2 | 225.8 | 225.5 | 221.4 | 233.0] 314.0 | 251.1 | 225.2 | 220.4] 135.9 
ES A a 210.8 | 195.5 | 202.1 | 214.3 | 211.8 | 209.2 | 208.8 | 194.3 | 198.8 | 248.8 | 222.7 | 213.5 | 203.5] 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings.........__. 179.9 | 178.5 | 176.7 | 179.6 | 180.3 | 175.6 | 173.7 | 177.8 | 174.5 | 192.9 | 177.3 | 167.6 | 150.8 | 86.5 
(| S38 = Automotive.__......... LSS RNR 217.0 | 219.6 | 213.4 | 209.6 | 205.3 | 204.7 | 197.5 | 196.8 | 193.9 | 204.2 | 108.6 | 193.8 | 188.5) 84.7 
Lumber and building materials.........__. 258.3 | 264.6 | 257.3 | 252.8 | 242.6 | 234.9 | 228.6 | 227.6 | 228.0 | 238.1 | 233.5 | 238.8 | 231.8 | 120.7 
loyees Hotels (year-round) *................--..--.--- 235.0 | 233.9 | 234.4 | 236.3 | 234.6 | 233.4 | 229.0 | 233.2 | 230.4 | 233.2 | 228.6 | 226.9 | 222.4] 138.7 
de t RR a ne a A aa 232.9 | 228.1 | 240.6 | 238.3 | 232.3 | 231.5 | 227.5 | 225.4 | 232.9 | 233.6 | 226.8 | 232.3 | 236.2] 167.0 
ce Com Cleaning and dyeing #......................... 296.8 | 286.9 | 308.0 | 324.8 | 312.4 | 308.0 | 291.2 | 271.9 | 285.6 | 292.8 | 203.7 | 303.8 | 301.7 | 185.4 
ffilisted 
' See footnote 1, table A-8. # See footnote 6, table A-8. 
comms 1 See footnote 2, table A-8. ? See footnote 7, table A-8. 
traine ‘See footnote 3, table A-8. * See footnote 8, table A-9. 
‘See footnote 4, table A-8. * Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 


‘Not available. tips, not included. 
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548 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 
Executive ? 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial 
Total Defense Post Office All other 
agencies ¢ Department agencies vest 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
Se 68, 596 935, 492 207, 979 319, 474 408, 040 5, 373 2, 260 * 
BE, nastintithitadiant 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 , 469, 994 6, 171 2, 6 38 3 
1947: September......... 2, 020, 873 1, 980, 084 906, 989 425, 449 647, 646 7, 184 3, 406 0) a 
October .........-. 2, 002, 385 1, 962, 042 901, 197 425, 005 635, 840 7,118 3, 430 % 
November........- 2, 006, 412 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 631, 299 7, 068 3, 453 % | 
December......... 2, 229, 164 2, 189, 436 804, 855 667, 912 626, 669 7, 046 3, 450 at 
1948: January.........-. 1, 985, 702 1, 946, 076 890, 719 432, 920 622, 437 7,046 3, 461 », 
February......... *1, 902, 166 *1, 952, 537 895, 850 *432, 700 623, 987 7, 101 3, 470 % 
March *2, 004, 136 *1, 964, 337 897, 917 *439, 521 626, 899 7,217 3, 462 % | 
April saninehdaatild *2, 020, 629 *1, 981, 002 903, 814 *449, 264 627, 924 7, 186 3, 461 8 te 
May *2, 038, 851 *1, 999, 238 909, 885 *455, 711 633, 642 7, 257 3, 468 *% 
June *2, 053, 854 2, 014, 457 916, 864 *458, 248 639, 345 7, 308 3, 459 2 & 
July 2, 083, 942 2, 044, 356 919, 784 471, 202 653, 370 7, 305 3, 477 a 
oS RS, ante 2, 004, 608 2, 055, 418 924, 555 476, 429 654, 434 7, 341 3, 495 % 
September 2, 108, 284 2, 068, 741 933, 237 481, 615 653, 889 7,377 3, 485 bil 
— Au 
Continental United States bel 
eRe ee eee 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 399, 419 5, 373 2, 180 
Ea eit gee 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 546 
1947: September... 1, 781, 733 1, 748, 530 704, 575 424, 005 619, 950 7, 184 3, 334 - 
Octoher........... 1, 764, 384 1, 731, 411 699, 815 423, 473 608, 123 7, 118 3, 358 oe 
November........ 1, 771, 360 1, 738, 587 706, 418 428, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 + 
December. ........ 2, 005, 563 1, 973, 066 708, 099 665, 662 599, 305 7, 046 3, 377 Ne 
1948: January........... *1, 763, 209 *1, 730, 875 704, 251 *431, 393 595, 231 7, 046 3, 388 91, De 
February.......... *1, 766, 134 *1, 733, 702 705, 792 *431, 218 596, 692 7, 101 3, 396 21 9s J 
March............. *1, 778, 502 *1, 745, 873 708, 934 *437, 046 598, 993 7,217 3, 388 D (4 8: Fe 
April aeeuael -* *1, 701, 678 *1, 759, 098 710, 991 *447, 682 600, 425 7, 186 3, 387 90 9 M. 
RESIN... <aaner *1, 808. 661 *1, 776, 142 717, 072 *454, 126 604, 944 7, 257 3, 394 21. sg r 
(NRE aR *1, 823, 900 *1, 791, 498 724, 683 *456, 637 610, 178 7, 308 3, 388 21. 18 at 
 SaeEeaRReRe: 1, 857, 830 1, 825, 196 732, 217 469, 609 623, 370 7, 305 3, 406 21, 9% iu 
po "einen 1, 875, 130 1, 842, 454 742, 925 474, 806 624, 723 7,341 3, 424 91, $i Ju 
September__..__.... 1, 803, 249 1, 860, 651 756, 512 479, 984 624, 155 7,377 3, 409 1 812 At 
Se 
































i Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma R. RK. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
substitute rural! mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional postal employment 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
Office Department employment prior to Decem ber 1943 to convert temporary 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
reported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co. is shown under Government corpora- 
tions here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
Commission; (6) nae published by the Civil Service Commission 
as of ihe last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of the next 
month, 

Data for Central intelligence Agency are excluded starting August 1947. 

1 From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and et within continental United States was secured by 
deducting the num of persons outside the continental area, which was 






estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1 
and 1943. From July 1943, through December 1946, employment withip 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure 
employment in all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 

3 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times the 
following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal! Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column are under 


| Dat 


the executive branch. cs for the 
‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, month! 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and ment fi 


until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created = aay ae | to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

' For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment figures include fourth-class post- 
masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post ollices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 
ployees, are excluded here. They are included pe July 1945, how 
ores when they were placed on the regular Federal pay rol) by congressiontl 
action. 

*Revised. 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' 





















































[In thousands] 
Executive ! 
Government 
d month All branches Legislative Judicial 
Year Total Defense Post Office All other corporations * 
agencies ¢ Department # agencies 
Total] (including areas outside continental United States) 
ee $1, 757, 292 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 $43, 010 
a 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 200 
7: September. ...----- 470, 515 461, 157 201, 582 96, 485 163, 090 2, 448 1, 284 5, 626 
ro 481, 401 471, 938 203, 892 99, 713 168, 333 2, 457 1, 334 5, 672 
November. ..-.---- 451, 502 442,171 192, 111 98, 666 151, 394 2, 457 1, 192 5, 682 
December.....----- 531, 452 521, 924 214, 051 143, 537 164, 336 *2, 462 1, 336 5, 730 
January------------ 483, 071 473, 466 211, 495 100, 395 161, 576 2, 442 1, 346 5, 817 
February -.-------- 445, 134 435, 191, 372 98, 054 146, 468 2, 414 1, 199 5, 627 
DEEIED. coceveccecce 498, 325 488, 676 218, 706 102, 124 167, 846 2, 499 1, 343 5, 807 
Bs ctisboqwcercce 477, 620 468, 100 204, 606 100, 894 162, 600 2, 482 1, 322 5, 716 
iiesceeucoecocs 474, 725 465, 356 205, 912 100, 925 158, 519 2, 469 1, 207 5, 693 
PEE, castoctccccees 505, 345 495, 792 225, 440 102, 653 167, #99 2, 536 1, 279 *5, 738 
EE, 528, 437 518, 639 223, 968 121, 677 172, 904 2, 600 1, 301 5, 897 
DEES canéccncecs 546, 551 536, 652 230, 147 122, 320 184, 186 2, 695 1, 390 5, 813 
September-.-...-.-- 546, 993 537, 165 231, 840 123, 040 182, 285 2, 662 1, 453 5, 713 
Continental United States 

. . iceeeamameinee $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
September. ....--.-- 430, 555 421, 857 169, 441 96, 138 156, 278 2, 448 1, 248 5, 002 
0 443, 408 434. 545 173, 717 99, 356 161, 472 2, 457 1, 297 5, 109 
November. ......-.- 414, 020 405, 485 162, 219 98, 313 144, 953 2, 457 1, 154 4,924 
December.........- *491, 727 *482, 884 *182, 109 143, 057 *157, 718 *2, 462 1, 301 5, 080 
PE itceecccece 443, 259 434, 366 179, 395 100, 052 154, 919 2, 442 1, 309 5, 142 
February-..--.-..-.-- 408, 614 399, 975 161, 996 97, 703 140, 276 2,414 1, 165 5, 060 
Se 456, 878 447, 901 185, 284 101, 765 160, 852 2, 499 *1, 305 5,173 
TT 439, 691 430, 845 174, 409 100, 543 155, 893 2, 482 *1, 287 5, 077 
i ntikneweseene 434. 657 426,011 174, 209 100, 570 151, 232 2, 469 1, 174 5, 003 
th ithnesoncdiese 461, 406 452, 529 189, 974 102, 306 160, 249 2, 536 1, 242 5, 099 
a 487, 057 478, 016 191, 686 121, 263 165, 067 2, 600 1, 263 5, 178 
sin naimine 504, 080 494, 839 197, 058 121, 906 175, 875 2, 695 1, 351 5, 155 
September.......-.- 504, 399 495, 228 198, 642 122, 606 173, 980 2, 662 1,414 5, 095 























1 Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reyorted through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for al) Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are 
excluded starting July 1947 

1 From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
for the National Military Establishment for whic 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-11, for derivation of the employ- 


R. R. Co. are re 


ay rolls, which from 


Data for the executive branch 


rted directly to 


ay rolls for all areas and some 
Pay rolls for areas outside 


these data were reported 


ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey 
as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and July 
1946. Beginning December 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are 
reported monthly by most agencies. 

3 See footnote 3, table A-11. 

4 See footnote 4, table A-11. 

§ Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 


be the retention of a part of the — receipts. 
placed on a —- salary basis in 
¢ Data are s 


Both these groups were 
uly 1945 by congressional action. 
1own for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 


because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
are not available prior to June 1943, 


*Revised. 












































550 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS MONTHLY ABy 
TABLE A-13: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch ; 
Agency Group’! 
Federal 
District of Executive 
Year and month Total Columbia 
government Governm 
ent 
Total Legislative 
All agencies Defense 3 Office All other 
agencies 3 ce : 8 a 6=— 
Employment 
aS eee 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 
_ Ree: «eee 300, 914 15, 874 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 
1947: September................... 221, 862 18, 074 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7, 120 124, 262 7, 184 
ss ea 221, 236 18, 303 202, 933 195, 239 64, 505 7, 284 123, 450 7, 118 
a 221, 481 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 
RNR ee 224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 
IE i a 221, 794 18, 448 208, 346 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 7, 046 
| EAT Ie 224, 517 18, 625 205, 892 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 7, 101 
es De 226, 256 18, 668 207, 588 199, 784 66, 050 7, 412 126, 322 7, 217 
| lie EE 227, 629 18, 628 209, 001 201, 227 66, 635 7, 306 127, 196 7, 186 
RRR SEES SS 228, 864 18, 669 210, 195 202, 350 67,212 7, 380 127, 758 7, 257 
, SS CPS RES 229, 526 18, 848 210, 678 202, 782 67, 592 7, 387 127, 803 7, 308 
ll LE NER ARRAS IR. 233, 308 19, 204 214, 014 206, 110 69, 056 7, 499 129, 555 7, 305 
August....... 234, 252 18, 881 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7, 341 
DEORE « cccocccceceteoceses 234, 715 18, 474 216, 241 208, 276 70, 783 7, 551 129, 942 7, 377 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 

a $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 
ERTS, eee 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 007 20, 070 313, 433 17, 785 
1947: September. ...... — 50, 911 4, 382 55, 529 52, 876 16, 651 2, 239 33, 986 2, 448 
| ER a 64, 467 4, 496 59, 971 57, 208 16, 806 2, 744 37, 748 2, 457 
November. egpoccocceccccces 59, 400 4, 223 55, 177 52, 525 16, 110 2, 606 33, 2, 457 
i ERE A + 64, 111 4, 570 50, 541 56, 861 17, 235 3, 135 36, 491 2, 462 
ET 63, 205 4, 499 58, 796 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 709 2, 442 
|, ——oa et ~ 57, 991 4, 281 53, 710 51, 009 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 2, 414 
Pitbinnbdbecenettenkiedl 65, 336 4, 518 60, 818 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 37, 864 2, 499 
RSE se 42, 987 4, 495 58, 492 55, 799 16, 324 2,277 37, 198 2, 482 
iis utupcbtescessienbseniae 63,492 4,422 59, 070 56, 400 18,045 2, 234 36,121 2, 469 
, RR GEER cay 66, 658 4, 561 62, 097 59, 350 19, 250 2, 300 37, 800 2, 536 
RR GE Rh CRATER. 67, 208 3, 461 63, 747 60, 931 20, 234 2, 651 045 2, 600 
[ ESE ee 71, 359 3, 480 67, 879 64, 956 21,114 2, 695 41, 147 2, 695 
REGU 72, 307 4, 576 67, 731 64, 840 21, 070 2, 709 41, 061 2, 662 



































! Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the temporary additional postal employ- 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season uded from published Civil 
Bervice Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment r to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute emplo from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
count basis, the latter being basis on which data for subsequent months 
have been reported; (3) exclude } pomeene working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, ineluded by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 1943; (4) employment blished by the Civil 
Bervice Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the first day of the next month. 

Beginning Jan 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
the area inside the District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 
and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 


politan area. Data for Central Inte 
August 1947 for em: 
2 Covers the Na 


National 


Advisory 


4 For ways in w 
Commission, see footnote 1. 


4 Yearly 


Sem iy ia 


the number of intermittent emplo 


with pay during the 
for the legislative and 


of the month for 
*Revised 


ending 
branches, and (3 
the pay roll with Pe, during the pay 
District of Columbia Government. 


Agency are excluded startin 
1947 for pay rolls. 
blishment 
aes AsV Committee A TY The Panama a, and 
unt eir abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencis 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 
data differ from published figures of the Civil Servic 


figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) th 
number of regular employees in pay pen the first day of the month plu 
who were 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay rll 











Maritime Commission 


during the preceding 
Qui 


just before the first of the month 
) the number of employees on 
ending on or just before the last 

Dis 

Lay 

Mi 


Fistege. | 
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TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 


















































[In thousands] 
Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) ? Type of pay 
Year and 2 Army and Marine Coast Musteri Family al- | Lea . 
oas' ng-| Family al- ve pay- 
" Total | Air Forces!| N8vy Corps Guard Total | Pay rolls *| "out pay! | lowances*| ments! 
id icig) 
es Re 345 192 124 19 ee ed cabaeees 
8 cecccecccerecesececececes 8, 944 6, 733 1,744 311 156 | 11,181,079 | 10, 148, 745 |...........- I Ri cdietetninines 
7: September....------------ 1, 557 955 491 92 19 332, 804 248, 928 9, 632 24, 210 50, 034 
De... .adpinceseshonee 1, 543 941 491 92 19 355, 961 271, 040 9, 054 25, 145 49, 822 
November-...-...---------- 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309, 705 252, 112 9, 117 23, 127 25, 349 
ee 1, 463 911 445 87 20 300, 257 246, 532 23, 827 16, 605 
Pa et Ee 1, 422 898 421 83 20 300, 241 250, 953 13, 465 23, 454 12, 360 
OO 1, 419 905 414 80 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, 838 23, 566 5, 526 
- PEER. nocccceesocrecasscess 1, 422 909 413 80 20 285, 011 242, 969 13, 050 24, 997 3, 905 
Jenth, .ncccacsocessecccccs 1,417 906 412 79 20 285, 210 247, 452 9, 751 25, 414 2, 503 
———E——E———E 1,419 916 403 80 20 *278, 067 242, 292 *9, 057 25, 736 1, 882 
Dee .cecastpeundateces 1, 439 930 407 82 20 277, 368 243, 239 5, 756 26, 476 1, 808 
——————————EE 1, 463 940 420 84 20 276, 590 246, 422 2, 516 26, 353 1, 299 
AUEEEE.. ccsccnccnccecsacce 1,514 979 430 86 21 278, 234 244, 547 3, 955 27, 756 1, 976 
ee 1, 548 1,009 432 86 21 292. 490 251, 747 9, 365 28, 143 3, 235 
i Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual! Report of count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash payments for 













he Secretary of rts submitted to the Bureau of 
bor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
tals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 
1 Includes personnel on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
remy, and those on termina! leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
erminal-leave payments at time of discharge were started. 
1 Prior to March 1944, data include ns on induction furlough. Prior 
o June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 
‘Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include payment of per- 
nnel while on terminal leave through September 1947. For officers this 
pplies to all prior —_—s and for enlisted personnel back to October 1, 1946, 
me. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave 
myments made at time of discharge. ast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
nd Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 
ta represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel 
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War, all data are from re 


h ; 
t e pey rolls 
$1, 

La 


*Revised. 


by Class of Turn-Over ! 


in excess of 60 days. 


ABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in 


, clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 
5 Represents actual expenditures. 
* Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included in 


ave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted per- 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused 
and to officers and enlisted personnel th 
Value of bonds (representing face value, to which in- 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are included. 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which 
excluded here and included under pay rolls. 


leave 
en on active duty for leave accrued 


which were authorized by Public 
were started in October 1947, are 


Manufacturing Industries, 




















Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
d startin otal accession 
ae eee ae 4.6 3.9 4.0 40 4.1 5.7 4.7 ES ES Sens ee 
mmission EE ee ae a ea 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 4.8 3.6 
‘anal, and AE TE SES ES 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4.3 
e@ agencia lnintin cade ntinmiiatilinineshonsnadatia 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6.6 5.2 
LAE RS: 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
rfl Servio otal separation 
Dt innckdakatsckantibndmektipannanan pad 4.3 4.2 4.5 47 4.3 4.5 4.4 | a a ae Se . 
it (jt TILLED TEESE AE SELL 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.0 4.0 3.7 
onth plu ALS SS SE TE TIER, 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 
preceding inti nnclinineeniatemninsine authtroutinti 7.1 7.1 7.7 7.5 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 6.6 
e pay roll SE RAS a aE 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
1e month Quit: ¢ 
loyees on EES = ee ee Nee 2.6 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 6) a ae Se See 
@ the last 1947 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 3.6 2.7 2.3 
1 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 3.0 
4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 4.4 
9 .6 .8 8 A % oe .8 1.1 9 8 7 
-4 4 .4 .4 3 .4 4 fa ee aren 
.4 .4 .4 .4 4 4 .4 .4 4 4 .4 .4 
.5 .5 .4 .4 .4 3 .4 .4 4 4 .4 4 
-5 .5 .6 5 .6 .6 on me 6 6 .6 .6 
oS ot ol of sa ot 1 1 1 2 2 1 
EL ES SI ae 1.2 1.2 1.2 £3 1.1 1.1 1.0 (ae a a 
a patnecoscoese .9 .8 9 1.0 1.4 1.1 1.0 .8 9 9 8 .9 
ETS RTL a 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 .6 i 1.0 1.0 oF 1.0 
ee neeenee ann .5 5 .6 5 7) 5 a) 5 -5 . 1.0 
i rr ewnnned 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.7 
Miscellaneous, including military: 4 
TS A A "oh | ot on ol -1 1 a a ‘ 
et eeneawaseetl on on od on a 1 1 1 l 1 3 1 
A TS ea a aa 2 on om .2 oe o3 -2 oD 2 an an 1 
ts ctishntideeiahevercceutneacecnencsces 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.0 8 8 8 8 7 7 6} 6 












































not covered. 
3 Preliminary 







le the latter, for the most part, 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. The 
‘turnover sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll 
furvey—proportionately fewer sma!! plants are included; printing and pub- 
lishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are 








figures. 


Plants on strike are also excluded. See Nore, table B-2. 





3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
‘Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included witb 


quits. 
‘Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), 
and permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Industries! 
a 
Separation 
Total accession 
M iscellaneo, 
Total Quit Discharge Lay-off inelud 
Industry Uding 
a 
Aug? | July Aug? | July | Aug. | July | Aug; July | Aug.? | July | Aug: | My 
1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1048 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1048 | jgd 
— a = 
MANUFACTURING 
EEE EISELE a ee 5.0 4.6 5.4 4.4 3.5 2.9 0.4 0.4 1.3 0.9 0.2 | , 
SIIOUIDGNNENG occocusidstpncecctctiatinnesanadlll 4.9 4.8 4.7 42} 3.3 2.8 3 3 1.0 1.0 a1 % 
Durable goods po 
Iron and steel and their products. _..................- 4.7 4.1 4.5 3.4 3.5 2.6 4 3 4 3 2 : pony 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills _._...- 3.7 3.6 4.0 2.8 3.3 2.3 3 .2 re od 3 ’ Wool 
Dl er ee 6.2 5.0 5.8 5.0 4.4 3.7 7 oF 6 5 1 Hosi 
Malieable-lron castings...........................- 6.4 5.4 6.0 6.7 5.0 4.5 5 .6 3 1.4 2 ‘ Hosi 
BRE GRn coccagepeccnccccccutscceeccenstbes 5.8 4.5 4.7 4.3 3.7 3.4 5 -6 4 ot aa ; Knit 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ......................-. 4.6 3.9 3.4 4.1 3.0 3.4 2 3 | 3 a ' Dyei 
Tin cans and other tinware.............-..-.----- 1.0} 100] 91) 49] 66] 36] 17 9 .7 2 . pe 
Ey Ph « cnkenditbdhoosccesdéccienenandel 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.0 2.2 2.3 4 .3 9 -2 = } 
ee 5.4 2.8 3.4 3.4 2.2 2.1 3 5 .8 oF 1 , | 
Tools leasept edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
Siliivc castesovssorctitadbeobtcbtentbedasscentes 3.0 oe) eel afi 84 1.8 4 3 8 i ee Men 
PE iinccccdccnocssdtinbetbatebipeéeuimebboutd 3.8 3.7 4.5 4.8 3.6 3.2 5 4 -3 1.0 et 5 rf 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment. .._._. 7.2 5.9 5.1 4.3 3.7 3.0 4 4 8 8 2] i 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
Ee iene 5.5 3.2 4.3 4.7 3.0 3.2 .7 .4 6 1.0 (3) 1 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. ..-. 5.2 5.9 6.3 4.7 4.2 3.4 5 4 1.4 y 3 4 
Fabricated structural-metal products. ............ 5.4 3.8 4.4 3.4 2.4 2.2 4 4 1.5 .7 s 1 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................... 3.0 2.2 3.1 2.9 2.3 1.8 4 -2 2 7 .2 } 
PUREE, WE GS GOR. ccecccccocnccccccceccesase 5.1 3.6 3.8 3.0 2.5 1.9 5 3 6 -7 3 r 
Electrical machinery................-.--...----------- 3.5 2.6 3.4 3.0 2.2 1.7 .2 2 9 1.0 aa 
Electrical equipment for industrial use............ 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.2 1.2 1.2 a of 5 my 21 1 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs....... 6.4 3.8 4.4 3.9 3.0 2.5 5 3 .8 1.0 1] J 
Communication equipment, except radios... ...... 1.8 1.1 2.7 2.3 2.0 1.3 ol of -5 .8 1] r 
> 
Machinery, except electrical.......................-.- 33/ 30] 42] 33] 26] 21 3 3] 11 7 2) 43 
ON OE EEE EEE 4.9 4.0 6.0 4.1 2.1 2.0 4 -4 3.3 1.6 a J 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. ............. 3.4 3.7 6.1 4.3 3.3 3.0 a 4 2.2 6 et } 
achine tools........-. nhieanbidietamanbiaitasidanbennsabnnilens 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.6 1.4 3 bh 5 -4 oR I 2 
Machine-tool accessories. ......................-.. 3.2 2.5 3.6 »e 2.0 1.6 .4 -2 1.1 8 l | J 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
iin ee en eieeemeeennt 3.0 3.0 4.0 2.5 2.8 2.0 4 -3 -6 oJ 2 | J 
General industrial machinery, except pumps--.-_-. 3.7 3.0 3.6 2.9 2.7 2.0 .4 .3 3 5 a | 
Pumps and pumping equipment.................. 2.6 2.2 3.4 3.4 2.0 1.4 .4 9 1.6 wl 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles......_. 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.5 2.7 2.5 .4 .4 3.4 3.5 3 
Alreraft......- ES a ee ee 5.9 5.7 3.8 4.9 2.9 2.8 -3 3 5 1.6 ™ 
Aircraft parts, including engines. ................. 3.1 3.1 2.1 2.7 1.4 1.4 .2 .3 5 9 (3) 
a 8.8 9.7 12.9 12.1 2.7 2.7 .6 .7 9.5 8.6 1] l 
inch stincinidinttatmbehiemannbatinnenasin 5.6 5.7 8.1 5.0 3.8 3.3 .6 5 3.5 1.0 2 | 2 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers..............-. 5.5 5.6 9.1 5.1 3.9 3.6 5 5 4.5 8 at 2 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... ............ 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.1 3.6 2.6 .6 e 1.5 1.6 2 | a 
Nonferrous metals and their products................. 5.0 4.1 4.3 3.6 2.9 2.4 5 4 .8 é¥ 1} l 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
ST cocntt i ntednlidinanapeittinnshamda 3.5 3.0 3.4 2.5 2.1 1.6 -7 -5 .3 2 3 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys..| 3.7 3.3 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 4 2 .2 a 1| 1 
Lighting equipment........................--.--- (4) 49) 3.3) 22} 6) 6; ® | ¢ 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum oa) mit 
pe SE cnenscccccsuccacnansebesaccecacce 6.7 4.3 4.9 3.8 3.7 2.9 6 4 5 3 1 2 Ant! 
Bitt 
Lumber and timber basic products...............--.. 7.1 7.1 7.1 6.3 5.8 5.1 4 4 8 .7 1] 
RA ORT a DE cae ly ESE I ER, A 5 7.4 6.3 7.1 5.4 5.9 4.5 -5 .4 a@ .4 @) | l 
Planing and plywood milis........................ 5.2 4.5 6.1 4.3 4.6 2.9 .3 3 1.1 9 1 
Furniture and finished lumber products. -............. 7.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 5.1 4.4 .6 .5 8 1.7 1) 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings--- 8.0 6.3 6.6 6.7 5.2 4.4 7 5 6 1.7 1 
Btone, clay, and glass products.......................- 4.7 4.2 4.6 3.7 3.0 2.5 4 4 1.0 6 2] a 
Glass and glass products...--- SER b OUNERE 8» 5.1) 40] 54] 36] 23] 20 3 2] 26] 12 cmt 
ies > <a e SAN 2 eneaee 2 aeewe hs EP 4.0 5.0 3.8 3.8 3.0 7 5 .3 : .2 | 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... ...................... 5.8 5.3 5.2 4.7 4.3 3.6 5 .8. on 2 om “ 
Pottery and related products...................... 6.4 5.4 4.7 3.7 3.6 3.0 5 .4 5 .2 1 ! 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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,pLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Industries '—Continued 












































Separation 
_ 
meaner sata Total Quit Disch scoee | ee 
u 0 u arge yo nciuding 
militant Industry military 
—— 
g.2 July Aug.’ | July | Aug.? | July | Aug} July | Aug? | July | Aug. | July Aug) | July 
1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 
Ss ES Sa 
=~ MANUFACTURING—Continued 
1] ; Nondurable goods 
—= =— 
sien aco SE ee en 4.3 3.7 4.6 4.3 3.2 2.8 0.3 0.3 1.0 1.0 0.1 0.2 
BE hist aeineteerabeevenedisnseceuccescccere 4.9 4.1 4.9 4.7 3.7 3.4 .4 .4 7 8 1 1 
2 r sik and raya ENN PT a ae 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 3 3 9 8 2 1 
3 : Woo! _—_ except dyeing and finishing. - 3.3 4.5 4.5 3.7 2.3 1.9 3 .2 1.7 1.3 a i 
I Lae 9 i i tit cn asl 3.8 3.1 3.5 2.7 3.1 2.2 a .2 a 2 1 1 
‘2/4 Se cietcencmcsiopesaneseseseoaes 5.2 3.8 7.5 6.2 3.8 3.2 7 1 3.4 2.4 .2 5 
= TT 3.2 3.2 5.6 4.7 3.3 3.0 3 a 1.9 1.3 he mf 
A i Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
t ! TT dodnebechatampedeasnenatanncnccpe 2.3 2.0 3.3 2.7 1.6 1.4 3 .4 1.3 oS 1 2 
: ’ 
1 | impparel and other finished textile products ---__..... 6.1 5.4 5.7 4.6 4.5 3.4 3 2 8 1.0 1 (3) 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. ------ 4.3 4.6 3.9 3.7 3.4 2.3 A a oa 1.3 ot (3) 
! Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
: i  celinesniunbeceetséassemscsses 7.3 4.3 6.9 4.3 5.3 3.9 .< 1 1.4 3] (3) 
| 
ther and leather products_--................-..---- 4.5 4.7 4.8 4.3 3.8 3.4 a si .6 6 aa ae 
n| SS A ae 3.3 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.0 2.0 .2 2 .6 6 a “a 
2 ETA LTT 4.8 4.9 5.0 4.5 4.1 3.7 3 .2 5 5 1 1 
2| : od and kindred products..........................- 6.7 7.1 6.8 6.5 4.0 3.7 5 ia 2.2 1.9 l .2 
- Cee ceeeusemionen 5.7 7.2 8.3 7.6 4.2 3.5 7 9 3.2 2.9 2 3 
' itircnneceminedcnwseesceccens 7.5 8.7 6.2 5.4 5.0 4.1 5 6 6 6 1 1 
l 
; innuintnintinitnnneecommnncnnies 6.6 3.8 4.5 3.6 3.7 3.0 2 .2 5 .3 1 l 
|| (1 SiiDyper and allied products..........................--- 40} 39] 38] 31] 30] 24 4 3 3 3 . s| 
J Paper and pulp...............-------------------- 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.6 2.6 1.9 3 .3 3 3 1 1 
4 r EET TT 6.2 5.1 5.1 4.3 4.2 3.4 5 .4 3 3 1 2 
}| 3) hemicals and allied products--.........-.-..-------- 22} 22) 24] 20] 16 1.3 3 2 4 4 1 . 
4 2 Paints, varnishes, and colors................---.--- 2.8 2.6 3.0 2.3 2.2 1.5 8 = 4 4 “a 1 
il Rayon and allied products_-.-................-..-..- 1.6 1.9 1.5 1.3 1.1 1.0 ia an an se 7 1 
7 Industrial chemicals, except explosives----..-.--.- 2.4 2.2 2.7 2.2 1.8 1.4 4 3 .4 .4 1 1 
: | products of petroleum and coal. .......-...-.--------- 1.3 1.5 1.2 11 9 7 = 1 a 1 a .2 
l  itivdkthetantrcadusectescnences 1.0 1.3 1.0 9 m 5 + Ey 1 oa a .2 
I CE 3.5 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.2 2.0 2 a 4 .4 a 2 
: Rubber tires and inner tubes -----.....-..-------- 2.1 2.3 2.0 2.1 1.4 1.4 1 2 .3 38 2 2 
I Rubber footwear and related products---. _.-...--- 6.9 3.6 4.4 3.2 3.7 2.7 7 on .3 a a .3 
I Miscellaneous rubber industries_...............--- 4.2 3.9 4.0 4.1 2.8 2.9 .4 3 a a S| 2 
| ; iscellaneous industries _...............-------------- 3.6 4.0 2.7 2.7 1.9 1.7 .2 .2 .4 .2 l 
} NONMANUFACTURING 
A 5.6 4.7 5.4 5.2 4.5 4.1 6 4 2 4 1 3 
i ittdrrtecneadmeeneteseutinestnctinbors 3.3 2.4 3.4 2.8 3.1 2.3 ‘a 1 (3) (3) .2 4 
il cisndtaeieandmaenbenircnendnaid (4) 5.3| (4) 5.5 | (4) 4.8) (4) 3B] @) 2) & a 
| @ , SS 120} 7.2) 107] 81 80} 65.1 1.9 1.0 9 1.9 J A 
, Eaoa! mining: 
eT 1.7 1.7 1.8 2.0 1.5 16/ @) (3) - a 1 ol 
Aint ntinhictediidimananentneceninrenselh 3.6 4.4 3.4 4 2.8 *) ae Jl 4 .2 1 1 
| sil nocsecerscapusmnnivnntenonzeiite (4) 3.2} (4) 2.2] (4) 19} 1} @ 1] @) 1 
| -_:  BEEERiietctecocccessccvescocescereccccccose (4) 1.8} (4) 2.1 (4) 14] (4) 1 (4) 5] (4) ol 





































——— in the employment an 


-roll sample, com 
operation in 1939, are classified 





according to their 
bat time, regardless of any subsequent change in major ——. 
umn-Over ‘data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 


'Binee January 1943 ft. | - +5 firms reporting labor turn-over infor- 
on have been assigned ind | codes on the basis of current products. 


rising those which 


r major activity at 


Labor 


Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for major 
manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries these 
data refer to production workers only (table A-5). 


2? Preliminary figures. 
3 Less than 0.05, 
4 Not available. 


Nore: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, 
and methodology used in preparing the data presented in tables B—1 and B-2 are contained in 


the Bureau’s monthly mimeographed release, “Labor Turn-Oyer,” which is available upon request. 
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Earnings and Hours 
TABLE C-1 


in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries: 
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Hours and Gross Earn 
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MANU FACTURING—Continued 


4B C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 





Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
































































































































Fabricated struc- | Metal doors, sash, 7 Screw-machine 
tural and orna-| frames, molding, oe, a ee Foran. 0 and products ana | Steel coe, kegs, 
mental metalwork | and trim , wood screws an ms 
ear and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. 
wnly. | Ave: | hrly. | wily. | AYE: | inriy. | whly. | oye: | briy. | wkly. | AY | hriy. | wkly. | gay, | briy. | wkly. | pry: | rly. 
earn | hours | SFB | 8D | hours | SAD | earn- hours | ®@™™- | earn- bout earn | €arn- | hours | C8™- | earn- Sours care 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average...---- TF’ Sh rrr ee ee OU ee UR a lg ee eee ee a ee ere 
S. jenuary.------ _ $i? = 30) ¢ ) wena reneen Semeee 29.58 | 41.9] 70.6 | 36.75| 45.0] 81.8 |.-.....].......)-----.-|------- salted nichdiat 
»: August...----- 55.64 | 41.7 | 133.4 1$54.12 | 41.2 | 131.5 | 52.45 40.0 | 131.0 | 57.42 | 38.7 | 148.4 [$52.38 | 40.8 | 128.4 ($53.38 | 40.3) 132.4 
September. - -- 55.87 | 41.6 | 134.4] 55.75 | 42.0] 132.8 | 53.08 | 40.2) 131.7 | 62.388 | 40.9] 152.6 | 53.91 41.9 | 128.5 | 55.08 | 40.7 135.3 
October .------ 57.60 | 42.6 | 135.2 | 56.48 | 42.0 | 184.4 | 56.52 | 42.1 | 133.9 | 65.54 41.8 | 156.9 | 55.02 | 42.1 | 130.6) 52.13 | 30.4) 132.2 
November..--| 57.31 42.0 | 136.8 | 57.11 42.7 | 133.9 | 55.98 | 41.3 | 135.3 | 65.00 | 41.4 | 157.2 | 64.55 | 41.6 | 131.1 | 53.81 40.8 132, 0 
December -.--- 58. 81 42.7 | 137.8 | 68.97 | 43.5 | 135.4 | 57.79] 42.5 | 135.9 | 67.20 | 42.2 | 150.1 | 56.77 | 43.0 | 131.9 | 57.08 | 42.5) 134.4 
January------- 55.76 | 41.1 | 135.6 | 56.40] 42.0 | 134.6 | 55.68 | 40.6 | 136.9 | 65.74) 41.6 | 158.1 | 56.54) 42.7 | 182.4) 55.31 41.0 135. 6 
February------ 55. 31 40.9 | 135.3 | 55.88 | 41.7 | 134.2 | 57.38 | 42.0 | 136.4 | 65.51 41.4 | 158.3 | 56.62 | 42.8 | 132.4] 61.35 |) 38.2 134.3 
March. .-..---- 66.15 | 41.1 | 137.1 | 57.85 | 41.1 | 138.5 | 69.20 | 43.1 | 137.2 | 64.42 | 40.8 | 157.9 | 56.99) 42.9 | 132.7 | 53.16) 39.5) 134.4 
April.......--- 55.77 | 40.8 | 136.8 | 57.97 | 41.2 | 130.2 | 58.44 | 42.5 | 137.6 | 63.10 | 40.0 | 157.7 | 56.30 | 42.4) 132.7 | 53.49) 392) 136.1 
Mag.....-c<e 57.16 | 41.2) 138.8 | 68.55] 41.0] 141.2 | 57.88} 42.2 | 137.1 | 62.64 40.0 | 156.6 | 56.06} 42.1) 133.1] 55.31 40.4 136. 9 
BR. . wcoscnss 57. 84 41.2 | 139.5 | 61.49 42.7 | 143.9 | 58. 76 42.3 | 138.6 | 64.7 40.7 | 158.0 | 55. 65 41.9 | 132.8 | 55. 41 40.5 136.9 
55. 39 39.4 | 139.8 | 57.93 40.4 | 143.5 | 57.37 41.5 | 138.3 | 63.44 40.0 | 158.5 | 55. 68 41.3 | 185.0 | 53.24 38. 6 138. 1 
August....---- 59. 92 41.1 | 144.7 | 61.71 41.9 | 147.3 | 60.97 | 42.5 | 144.0 | 66.59 | 40.4 | 164.7 | 56.35 41.3 | 136.6 | 58.39 | 39.9 146, 2 
Iron and steel and , 
their products— Electrical machinery Machinery, except 
Continued electrical 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrica 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average...-.--.- $27.28 | 41.3 | 66.0 |$27.09| 38.6 | 70.2 |$27.95 | 38.7 | 72.2 |$22.34) 38.5 | 58.1 |$28.74 | 38.3) 75.1 $29.27 | 39.3 74.6 
January ....--- 35.00 | 48.6 | 72.2] 31.84) 42.4] 75.1) 33.18) 43.4] 76.5 | 24.08 | 38.2| 63.2 | 32.47 | 41.4 78.4 | 34.36 | 44.0 78. 1 
: August........ 56.65 | 40.8 | 138.9 | 51.53 | 39.2 | 131.4 | 53.50 | 39.6 135.0 | 44.29 / 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 | 38.9 | 131.6 | 55.74) 40.5 137.7 
September....| 58. 51 41.8 | 140.1 | 53.46 | 40.4 | 132.5 | 55.05 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24 40.0 | 118.2 | 53.66 | 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36] 41.1 139. 5 
October......- 57.90 | 41.2 | 140.5 | 54.10] 40.6 | 133.1 | 55.35 | 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 | 40.2 | 119.3 | 55.81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 | 41.3 140.0 
November....| 58. 53 41.1 | 142.4 | 54.32 | 40.6 | 133.9 | 55.76 | 40.6 | 137.4 7.61 39.8 | 119.7 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.92 41.2 140.4 
December..... 60. 01 42.0 | 142.9 | 55.34 | 41.1 | 134.6 | 56.90 | 41.2) 138.4 | 48.59 |) 40.4 120.3 | 56.15] 41.7 | 134.8 | 59. 67 42.2 141.3 
59.88 | 41.8 | 143.4 | 54.82) 40.5} 135.2 | 56.77 | 40.8 | 139.1 | 47.56 | 39.6 | 120.2 | 54.64) 40.5 | 135.1 | 59.13 | 41.8 141.5 
60.80 | 42.1 | 144.6 | 54.50 | 40.4 | 134.8 | 56.11 40.6 | 138.2 | 47.00 | 39.2 | 120.0 | 55.83 41.1 | 135.9 | 58.65 41.4 141.7 
62.33 | 42.7 | 146.0 | 54.41 40.3 | 135.0 | 56.23} 40.5 | 138.8 | 47.00 | 39.2) 119.9] 54.78 | 40.5 | 135.5 | 59.12) 41.6] 142.1 
61.16 | 41.8 | 146.3 | 53.86 | 39.9 | 135.0 | 55.70 40.2 | 138.7 | 47.01 39.1 | 120.1 | 53.49 | 39.6 | 135.3 | 59.30 41.4 143.1 
61.42 | 41.9 | 146.6 | 53.70 | 39.6 | 135.7 | 55.41 39.9 | 139.0 | 46.97 38.8 | 121.1 | 63.59 | 39.3 | 136.4 | 59.33 41.2 144.1 
63.10 | 42.1 | 148.9 | 54.86] 40.0 | 137.2 | 56.67 40.3 | 140.8 48.10 | 39.1 | 122.9) 54.06] 39.7 | 136.3 | 60.50) 41.4 146. 1 
63.06 | 42.4 | 148.9 | 55.46 | 39.4 140.7 | 57.24 39.5 | 144.9 | 49.45 39.7 | 124.7 | 53.82 | 38.8 | 138.7 | 59.93 40.6 147. 5 
61.73 42.1 | 146.8 | 57.47 | 39.9 | 143.9 | 59.20 40.0 | 147.9 | 50.37 | 39.3 | 127.6 | 57.44 40.2 | 142.9 | 61.36 40.9 149.9 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Machinery and ma- | Engines and turbines Tractors ‘ Tiews comeing Machine tools Machine-tool acces- 
chine-shop products tractors sories 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
Average......- $28.76 | 39.4 73.0 |$28.67 | 37.4 76.7 |$32.13 | 38.3 | 83.9 |$26.46 | 37.0 71.6 |$32. 25 42.9 | 75.2 |$31.78 | 40.9 77.7 
1; January......- 34.00 | 43.7 | 77.7 | 36.50) 44.1 82.7 | 36.03 | 41.5] 86.8 | 20.92) 39.5) 75.7 | 40.15 | 56.4] 79.7 | 37.00 | 50.0 75.8 
: August........ 55.07 | 40.9 | 135.3 | 61.34 | 40.9 | 151.0 | 57.67 | 40.0 | 144.3 | 56.29; 40.3 | 139.2 | 57.77 | 41.4 | 139.4 | 57.43 | 39.9) 144.7 
September....| 56. 41 41.3 | 137.0 | 60.16 | 40.5 | 149.4 | 590.08 | 40.7 | 145.0 | 57.97 | 40.6 | 141.7 | 58.69) 41.8 | 140.5 | 61.16 | 41.2 148. 6 
ee 56.75 | 41.3 | 137.4 | 58.72 | 39.6 | 148.9 | 60.17 | 41.1 | 146.5 | 58.36) 40.9 | 143.9 | 59.25) 42.1 | 140.8 61.42) 41.4 148. 2 
November....| 57.03 41.4 | 138.1 | 62.04 41.2 | 151.6 | 60.13 41.1 | 146.4 | 55.91 39.6 | 141.5 | 590.53 | 41.9 | 141.2 | 61.30 41,1 149.4 
bes 59.22 | 42.7 | 139.1 | 61.14 | 40.5 | 151.9 | 60.24] 41.3 | 145.9 | 57.85 | 40.6 | 142.4) 61.34) 43.1 | 142.4 | 63.47 | 42.4 149.7 
; January....... 58. 42.0 | 138.9 | 62.79 | 41.3 | 152.9 | 60.10 | 41.1 | 146.2 | 57.84 40.4 | 143.3 | 59.64 42.0 | 142.0 | 63.58 | 42.2 150. 8 
February -....- 58. 11 41.8 | 139.2 | 62.66 | 41.6] 152.7 | 59.40 | 40.6 | 146.4 | 57.80 | 40.4 | 143.2 | 60.54 42.3 | 143.2 | 63.59 | 42.2 150.8 
March........| 58.29 | 41.8 | 139.5 | 63.31 41.6 | 152.5 | 50.43 | 40.6 | 146.4 | 59.55 | 41.0 | 145.1 | 60.58 | 42.3 | 143.3 | 62.30 | 41.8 149. 1 
pen eee 58. 57 41.6 | 140.8 | 62. 47 41.0 | 153.0 | 60.08 | 39.4 | 152.6 | 58.87 40.5 | 145.5 | 60.20 | 42.0 | 143.7 | 63. 50 42.0 151.3 
Ae 59.05 | 41.6 | 141.8 | 63. 46 41.2 | 154.3 | 64.12) 35.5 | 152.6 | 59.44 40.7 | 146.1 | 60.63 42.0 | 144.3 | 63.19 41.8 151.4 
“ae 59. 51 41.6 | 143.2 | 63.59 40.2 | 158.1 | 61.83 40.8 | 151.6 | 61.31 41.1 | 149.3 | 61.75 | -42.0 | 146.9 | 62.23 41.4 150. 4 
=e 58. 81 40.7 | 144.4) 61.53 | 38.8) 158.8 | 63.30) 41.1 | 154.1 | 60.22| 40.0 | 150.4 | 60.90) 41.4 | 146.9 | 62,71 41.3 151.8 
August... ..- 60.73 41.3 | 147.0 | 64.28 40.3 | 160.2 | 65.84 41.7 | 157.9 | 60.37 | 39.7 | 152.9 | 62.60 41.9 | 148.4 | 65.17 41.4 157.4 
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Machinery, except electrical—C ontinued 














































































































































































































Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, achines, | Refrigerat 
Textile machinery ing, and calculat- wringers, and dri- and in- frigeration . 
Year and month ing machines ers, domestic ment % - 
fear 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. . | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. | A 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. lw wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. briy. | wkiy. wkiy 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- earn- | bours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- earn- | earn- | hours » 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1029: Average.......|$26.19 | 30.8 | 66.0 |$23.98 | 37.3 UE AE Of Se es ee ee eee ee ee ee 
1041: January.......| 30.13 | 44.6) 67.7) 2640) 39.1 94.78} 41.4] 96.6 |......./.......].......]---.--- cossnciieeneseticscscesl.... 
1047: August....... 61. 91 40.2 | 120.1 | 61.22 | 40.5 59.52 | 40.2 | 148.7 [$52.82 40.1 | 131.6 |$56.35 | 40.0 | 140.9 |$52.22/) ga5 
September....| 56.08 42.2 | 132.9 | 51.91 40.6 63. 21 42.1 | 151.3 | 64.17 | 41.0 | 132.0 | 60.72 | 420) 145.4 54.18) 239.5 
October ....... 65.77 42.1 | 132.6 | 54.04 42.0 63. 82 42.3 | 152.3 | 57.13 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27 42.5 | 146.9 | 66.33 | 40.7 
Noverm ber 66.88 | 42.1 | 135.5 | 55.54 42.5 63.29 | 42.1 | 151.8] 57.96 | 42.7 | 135.8 | 62.17) 42.4) 146.5 | 54.41 36.8 
December.....| 58.66 | 43.1 | 135.8 | 55.89 | 42.9 65.67 | 42.9 | 153.7 | 60.42 | 43.7 | 138.4 | 63.21 42.9 | 147.2 | 57.05 | 41.2 
January......-. 59. 21 43.1 | 137.4 | 66.50 | 42.6 65.39 | 42.4 155.7 | 68.28 | 42.6] 136.9 | 62.74) 424) 147.6 | 57.62) 41.6 
February 59.50 | 42.8 | 139.0 | 55.68 42.4 4.11 41.6 | 155.4 | 57.69 | 41.8 | 138.2] 63.14] 42.8) 147.6 | 52.55 | 38.1 
March. 61. 40 43.7 | 140.6 | 54.62 | 42.0 65.30 | 42.2 | 156.1 | 56.38) 41.2) 137.0 | 63.00 | 43.0 | 148.3 | 55.51 | 39.9 
Beiiecscuds 61. 01 43.5 | 140.3 | 54.63 42.0 65.62 | 42.1 | 157.3 | 68.15] 42.1 | 1883 | 62.50 | 42.3 | 147.2 | 55.99 | 40.2 
May 61. 28 43.3 | 141.7 | 53.31 41.2 64. 55 41.5 | 157.0 | 57.39 41.3 | 139.0 | 64.89 41.8 | 155.1 | 56.72 | 40.5 
June #2. 43 43.3 | 144.3 | 53.75 41.2 66. 43 41.5 | 161.4 | 59.29 41.8 | 141.7 | 65.99 42.5 | 145.3 | 59. 47 40.5 
July 60. 61 42.1 | 144.0 | 54.62 41.5 67. 45 41.5 | 163.9 | 57.05 39.5 | 144.5 | 65.19 41.5 | 157.1 | 57.22 | 386 | Ju 
August 62. 97 42.3 | 148.7 | 52.78 40.6 66. 52 41.0 | 163.5 | 61.27 41.2 | 148.6 | 68.04 43.1 | 157.8 | 58.44 38.7 | Al 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Total: Transporta- Cc lectri 4 Aircraft and ee Shi 
tion equipment, = oo & excluding t| Aircraft engines pbuilding ang 
except automo steam-railroad engines boat building 
o ju 
" Cents Cents Cents Cents Cus 
Average....... $30. 51 38.9 | 78.5 |$28.33 | 36.7 $26.71 | 36.0) 74,1 $30.34| 41.5) 74.5 $3658 44.1) 83.5 $31.91) 38.0 «& 
January....... 35.60 | 43.1 | 82.8) 34.79) 42.8 20.57 | 38.5 | 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7| 77.6 | 42.16 | 47.2) 80.2 | 37.69) 42.0 | &. » A 
: August........ 55. 75 39.6 | 140.6 | 61.75 | 40.6 51.89 | 38.6) 134.3 | 56.30 | 40.0 | 138.1 | 56.58 | 39.2 | 144.3 | 56.93 | 39.3 J 
September....| 56. 64 39.7 | 142.4 | 64. 69 41.3 55. 03 39.9 | 137.8 | 54.44 39.3 | 138.6 | 58.43 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 39. 5 yt: J 
October.......| 58.07 40.4 | 143.7 | 62.32 | 40.6 58.09 | 41.4 | 140.4 | 56.01 40.2 | 139.5 | 69.19 | 40.5 | 146.1 | 59.31 | 39.8 "'f 
November....| 66.42 | 386 /| 146.2 /| 61.64 | 39.8 57. 61 40.4 | 142.5 | 55.48 | 39.3 | 141.3 | 57.52 | 30.4 | 146.1 | 55.20) 36.1 ( 
December...../ 50.70 | 40.8 | 146.5 | 63.63 | 40.7 59. 84 41.4 | 144.7 | 67.12 | 40.6 | 140.6 | 60.39 41.2 | 146.5 | 61.74) 40.5 } 
January......-. 59.56 | 40.3 | 147.9 | 62.34) 40.1 58. 51 40.7 | 143.9 | 55.53 | 30.4 | 140.8 | 59.30 | 40.6 | 146.1 | 64.05 | 40.9 1 
February.....| 58.67 | 39.6 | 148.2 | 61.01 39. 2 58.02 | 40.2 | 144.2] 56.13 | 39.9 | 140.6 | 58.29) 40.1 | 145.2 | 61.54 | 38.9 » J 
Beale edcaces 69.40 | 40.3 | 147.2 | 63.49 40.2 58.90 | 40.9 | 143.9 | 56.71 40.1 | 141.4 | 59.63 | 40.6 | 146.7 | 62.07 | 40.3 “a 
Si npcene 59.89 | 40.5 147.8 | 64.96) 40.5 68.70 | 40.9 | 143.7 | 57.75 | 40.6 | 142.1 | 60.33 | 40.5 | 149.1 | 62.04 | 40.2) iM | 
ay.. 59. 30 40.0 | 148.1 | 64. 57 40.1 58. 07 40.2 | 144.6 | 57.74 40.4 | 142.8 | 61.02 40.9 | 149.4 | 60.40 39.4) 153 
ESS 59. 27 39.8 | 148.9 | 64.58 39.7 58. 46 39.9 | 146.7 | 57.99 40.4 | 143.6 | 62.14 40.6 | 153.2 | 59.76 | 39.2 152 
July .| 58. 88 39.2 | 150.1 | 64.00 38.4 56. 19 38.3 | 146.6 | 57.80 39.9 | 144.7 | 64.79 40.6 | 159.4 | 59.49 | 38.8) 13 
, 0 60. 41 39.6 | 152.4 | 64.76 38. 7 62.14 40.7 | 152.8 | 59.82 40.5 | 147.3 | 65.11 41.1 | 158.3 | 58.61 37.7 | 155 
Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- | “Uoying; ond seine 
Motorcycles, bicycles, metals and their , Pi , of g Clocks and watches 
and parts products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
CT a a $92.01 | 35.4 | 929 ($26.74) 38.9) 68.7 |$26.67| 382) 69.9 $28.77) 30.6) 72.9 ($22.27 / 37.9) 5&7 
JANUALY .<...02<}-0- ccc) cccccce|ooce-ee 37.60 | 389)! 969) 30.47/ 41.4) 73.6)| 20.21) 387] 75.5 | 35.06) 440) 81.8 | 23.90; 389 61.4 
_asesoud $55.58 | 41.0 | 135.5 | 55.76) 37.2 | 150.0 | 51.07 | 39.5 | 129.4 | 53.98 40.8 | 132.2 | 62.62 | 380 | 138.4 / 45.03 | 39.1) 115! 
65.04 | 41.0 | 136.6 60.35 | 30.2) 151.5 | 6262| 40.2 | 130.9 65.82/ 41.2) 135.5 | 54.37 38.9 | 139.6 | 46.87 | 40.4 116.0 
ontibed 68.04 | 42.6 | 13888) 60.30) 30.5) 16526] 53.59; 40.8 | 131.2 | 54.89) 40.9) 134.2 55.19 | 30.4 | 140.1 | 47.54) 40.8 116.1 
68.04 | 42.0)| 140.4 | 61.30] 30.8 | 154.0 | 54.27/ 41.1 | 132.0 | 65.69) 41.2) 135.1 55.93 | 39.7 | 141.0 | 48.64) 41.4) 1175 
nanan 68.06 | 42.3 | 130.3 | 64.64 41.4 | 156.3 | 55.53 41.8 | 1327 | 85.44 | 41.2 | 134.6 67.26 | 40.5 | 141.2/ 48.69), 41.9) 1164 1948: 
seusees 65. 33 40.3 | 137.3 | 60.06 | 30.6 | 153.8 | 55.06 | 41.2 | 133.6 | 55.85 | 41.1 | 136.0 | 57.30 40.4 | 141.8 | 47.63 | 40.2) 1185 
wehel 55.65 | 30.8 | 140.0/| 50.00) 381 | 154.8 | 55.07 | 41.2 | 133.8 | 55.58 | 41.0 | 135.7 57.73 | 40.6 | 1422| 48.59) 41.0/ 118° 
55.88 | 40.4 | 1388.4 / 50.81 |) 389) 153.9 | 55.23 | 41.1 | 134.4 | 55.31 40.5 | 136.6 | 68.25 | 40.8 | 1429) 49.15) 41.1 119. 
pupae 56.36 | 40.3 | 130.8 | 60.14] 386)! 1533 | 54.87] 40.9 | 134.3 | 56.49) 41.1 | 137.5 | 56.84) 40.0 | 1422) 49.09) 40.8 10.5 
seewonmtea 55. 54 90.4 141.0] 64.44] 35.2) 154.8 | 54.96) 40.6 | 135.5 | 57.33) 41.5 138.0) 57.42) 40.1 143.1 | 48. 27 40.1 | 125 
54.07 | 37.5 | 144.2] 61.30] 37.7) 162.4 | 55.91 40.8 | 136.9 | 57.96 | 41.3 | 1403 50.35} 41.2/ 1440/4889] 401 12! 
anit 53. 04 37.6 | 143.5 | 64.46| 38.9) 165.5 | 56.34) 40.1 | 140.5) 50.75 | 41.2) 144.9 | 61.61 40.8 | 151.1 | 48.96 | 39.8) 123! 
eenntnd 62.67 | 41.6 | 149.7 | 65.43 | 30.2 | 166.8 | 58.17) 40.9) 142 61.74 | 41.4 | 149.3 | 63.01 41.0 | 154.2 | 50.80 | 40.7) 14" 
a 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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MANU FACTURING—Continued 


348 C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 





















































































































































Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued Lumber and timber basic products 
‘igerators Jewelry (precious 
and Silverware and plated Aluminum manu- Total: Lumber and Sawmills and 
rerat ' a 
nt lon Ce py A jewel ware Lighting equipment factures timber basic products logging camps 
year and month 
Avg. | 4 Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
Wkly. | ha wkly. a hrly. | wkly. Aa | ely. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. Ee brly. | wkly. Aue brly. | wkly. NE. briy. 
hours | , earn- | Pours | earn: | earn | pout, | earn- | earn- |) O02, | earn- | earn- | } an earn- | earn- |}... | earn- | earn- |< ¥: | earn- 
| ine ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°'FS| ings 
| = oe | |S 
ra Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
(oohaeee ong » Average..-----|$26.36 | 39.4 66.0 |$26.03 | 40.7 | 64.3 |/$25.73 | 37.1 69.3 |$27.49 | 39.3 69.9 |$19.06 | 39.0] 48.9 |$18.29 | 38.4 47.6 
wasn “HR: January-------| 26.43 | 39.1] 66.4 | 27.37| 41.4 | 66.6 | 28.19] 39.3] 71.7] 32.85] 42.0] 782] 20.27] 38.9) 621/19.60/ 38.4] 651.0 
$8.5) 1 7; August...----- 46.40 | 39.8 | 117.2 | 57.20 | 44.1 | 129.9 | 48.78 | 37.4 | 130.5 | 49.34 | 38.9 | 126.6 | 45.32] 43.3 | 104.8 | 45.05 | 43.1 104. 4 
39. § 7 September...-| 50.32 42.0 | 120.4 | 60.93 46.1 | 132.1 | 50.02 38.4 | 130.4 | 49.74 38.6 | 128.7 | 45.41 42.8 | 106.2 | 44.58 42.5 104.9 
0.7) 1 October. ------ 52.97 | 43.6 | 122.2 | 61.31] 46.4 | 132.1 | 51.73 | 39.3 | 131.7 | 52.02] 39.7] 130.0] 45.23 | 42.6] 106.3 | 44.00] 422] 104.6 
39.8) } November.-.--| 53.39 42.7 | 125.5 | 61.65 45.9 | 134.4 | 52.51 40.0 | 131.4 | 52.15 39.8 | 130.9 | 45.30 42.2 | 107.4 | 44,27 41.9 105. 6 
41.2) 3 December-.--- 55.53 | 44.4) 125.4 | 63.80 | 47.2) 135.3 | 54.11 | 40.5 | 133.6 | 52.86 | 40.1 | 182.0 | 45.65 | 43.2 | 105.6 | 44.20) 42.8] 103.2 
* 
41.6) ; January ------- 51.69; 41.9 | 123.7 | 62.54 | 46.3 | 135.4 | 53.92 | 39.8 | 135.6 53.35 | 40.2] 132.9 | 44.49 | 42.4) 105.0 | 42.04 42.0 102.3 
38. 1 177, February ------ 52. 98 42.6 | 124.9 | 62.52 46.1 | 135.6 | 52. 86 39.3 | 134.5 | 52.75 39.6 | 133.0 | 45.01 41.7 | 108.0 | 43.41 41.1 105, 5 
39.9 138, arch oceceeee 52.17 42.2 | 123.7 | 63.81 46.5 | 137.4 | 53.22 39.2 | 135.9 | 52.05 39.4 | 132.2 | 45.32 42.3 | 107.1 | 43.86 42.0 104. 6 
- 2] im AGTE....ccccce- 51.31 41.2 | 124.6 | 62.09 45.7 | 136.0 | 52.90 38.8 | 136.4 | 52.53 39.7 | 132.3 | 45. 59 42.1 | 108.3 | 43.99 41.6 105. 7 
o 5} 1 8Y.--------- 50. 59 39.8 | 127.1 | 62.00 45.5 | 136.3 | 51.75 37.7 | 137.3 | 52.83 39.7 | 133.2 | 47.39 42.5 | 111.5 |*45.06 | °41.3 109. 5 
a8 5} ig June.......--- 52. 10 40.9 | 127.4 | 62.24 45.5 | 136.7 | 53.19 37.5 | 141.9 | 52.13 39.1 | 133.3 | 48.43 42.8 | 113.1 | 47.37 42.6 111.3 
3 6 | July----------- 49. 30 39.8 | 124.0 | 58. 55 43.7 | 134.0 | 56. 31 38.6 | 146.0 | 52.52 37.1 | 141.6 | 48.14 41.9 | 114.9 | 47.19 41.6 113.4 
8.7) 1% August...---.. 51.07 40.3 | 126.7 | 61.34 45.0 | 136.3 | 56.93 39.4 | 144.9 | 55.18 38.6 | 142.0 | 50.68 43.1 | 117.7 | 49.87 42.8 116.4 
Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
basic products—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
aliding and ~~ 
uilding Total: Furniture 
Planing and : Caskets and other Total: Stone, clay, 
plyw mills —y A... jum Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass products 
=e — Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average.--.--- $22.17 | 41.1 54.0 |$19.95 | 38.5] 51.8 |$20. 51 38.9 i ae a ee a --.-|$23. 04 37.6 63.7 
39.3 | 1: January-.-..-- 22. 51 40.5 65.4 | 20.90 | 38.7 54.0 | 21.42 | 39.0 EE ES Se SEAS PE Ee 25.02 | 37.4 66.9 
39. 5 | 
“$ | August.....--- 48.89 | 44 2/ 110.7 | 44.09 | 41.2 | 107.0 | 44.58] 41.0 | 108.9 [$45.69 40.6 | 112.2 [$42.10] 42.0] 100.1 | 49.06/ 40.6] 120.8 
36.1 | September...-| 48.94 | 43.8 | 111.8 | 45.38 | 41.5 | 109.3 | 46.24] 41.4 | 111.7 | 47.06] 41.6] 112.8 | 42.41] 42.2] 100.5 | 49.57] 40.4] 122.7 
10.5 October. .....- 50. 12 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 42.3 | 113.0 | 47.00 41.1 | 113.9 | 42.19 41.5 | 101.7 | 50.38 40.8 123.4 
November----| 49. 60 43.2 | 114.7 | 46.32 41.8 | 110.8 | 48.07 42.3 | 113.7 | 47.35 40.9 | 115.0 | 39.98 39.7 | 100.7 | 50.47 40.5 124.7 
0.9!) Decem ber--.-- 51.61 44.8 | 115.1 | 47.72 | 42.7 | 111.7 | 49.10 42.9 | 114.5 | 49.01 42.2 | 115.7 | 40.50 | 389.8 | 101.7 51.00; 41.0 124.5 
8. 
4H ' 48: January-....-- 50. 67 43.9 | 115.2 | 47.02 41.9] 112.2 | 48. 54 42.2 | 115.1 | 48.52 41.8 | 115.7 | 39.71 $39.2 | 101.4 | 50.10 40.0 125.3 
0.2) 154 February -.---- 61.31 43.8 | 117.1 | 46.68 41.4 | 112.7 | 48.38 41.9 | 115.5 | 48.85 41.8 | 115.5 | 36.95 35.8 | 103.1 | 49.98 39.8 125. 5 
9.4) 153 Marchb.......- 51. 06 43.8 | 116.6 | 47.08 41.8 | 112.6 | 48.58 42.1 | 115.6 | 49.21 42.3 | 115.6 | 39.59 88.6 | 102.6 | 51.41 40.8 126.0 
9.2 | 189 aoe 51.94 44.0 | 118.1 | 46.34 41.0 | 113.1 | 47.64 41.1 | 116.1 | 48.23 41.3 | 116.7 | 41.09 39.8 | 103.3 | 51.77 40.7 127.1 
BS] 159 BY ...-.----- 62. 53 43.9 | 119.7 | 46.39 40.8 | 113.6 | 47 60 40.8 | 116.7 | 47.48 40.7 | 116.5 | 42.29 40.3 | 105.0 | 52.30 40.7 128. 6 
7.71 185 ipucccence 53. 18 43.8 | 121.3 | 46. 54 40.7 | 114.5 | 47.57 40.6 | 117.4 | 47.61 40.6 | 117.2 | 42.45 40.4 | 105.0 | 52.45 40.6 129. 2 
‘ ——— 52. 51 43.1 | 121.8 | 46.34 40.3 | 115.1 | 47.04 40.0 | 117.8 | 47. 37 40.0 | 117.7 | 42.97 40.4 | 106.5 | 51. 54 39.4 130, 7 
Se: August........ 54. 44.2 | 123.1 | 48.12 41.3 | 116.4 | 49.12 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.65 40.6 | 119.4 | 42.45 40.3 | 105.6 | 54.14 40.9 132, 2 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and ‘ 
Glass and glassware | from purchased glass ? Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$25. 32 35. 2 (a eee See $26. 67 38.2 69.9 |$20. 55 37.8 54.3 | $22.74 37.2 | er sient 
28.02 | 36.3 Sf a ee 26. 82 37.9 70.9 | 21.74 36.9 58.7 | 22.92 36.4 7 a ee eee 
50. 40 39.5 | 128.0 |$41.88 40.2 | 104.2 | 52.93 42.5 | 124.4 | 46.06 40.9 | 112.1 | 46.48 38.8 | 120.1 |$55. 39 45.7 121.2 
51. 57 39.2 | 131.7 | 42.91 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.68 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.51 40.9 | 113.3 | 46.14 38.5 | 120.7 | 54.68 45.0 121.5 
52. 27 39.4 | 132.8 | 44.41 41.1 | 108.1 | 52.32 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37 41.3 | 114.3 | 48.18 39.6 | 122.1 | 56.70 45.9 123.4 
53. 05 39.2 | 135.4 | 43.87 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25 39.4 | 122.7 | 56.35 45.3 124.5 
53.07 | 39.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 42.3 | 100.2 | 51.94 | 42.0 | 123.7 | 47.46 41.2 | 114.6 | 48.65 | 39.2 | 123.8 | 56.53 45.6 124.1 
52. 49 38.0 | 138.3 | 44.48 41.1 | 108.3 | 51.21 41.4 | 123.7 | 46.74 40.5 | 115.0 | 47.32 38.2 | 123.4 | 55.94 45.3 123.4 
53.00 38.8 | 136.8 | 44.18 40.0 | 110.5 | 51.07 41.7 | 122.6 | 45.52 38.9 | 116.3 | 46.98 38.5 | 123.0 | 54. 58 44.4 122.9 
54. 42 40.0 | 136.2 | 43.96 40.5 | 108.5 | 51.72 42.0 | 123.1 | 47.54 40.5 | 116.6 | 48.17 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.71 45.0 123.7 
54.12 39.9 | 135.5 | 43.16 39.6 | 108.9 | 53.27 42.0 | 126.9 | 48.39 40.6 | 118.6 | 48.45 39.2 | 124.9 | 58. 98 46.8 126.1 
53. 44 39.3 | 136.0 |*45. 53 40.4 |°113.1 | 55.85 42.6 | 131.1 | 49.75 41.1 | 120.6 | 48.09 38.7 | 126.3 | 60.17 47.2 127.5 
53. 32 39.2 | 136.1 | 45.75 40.3 | 113.6 | 56.38 42.7 | 132.1 | 49. 66 40.8 | 121.0 | 48.42 38.6 | 127.2 | 59.91 46.2 129.8 
50. 90 37.0 | 137.6 | 43. 84 38.0 | 115.4 | 56.48 42.0 | 134.9 | 50.70 40.2 | 122.7 | 47.65 37.8 | 120.7 | 59.14 44.5 133, 4 
54. 88 39.5 | 139.3 | 47.72 41.3 | 115.6 | 57.16 42.6 | 134.6 | 52.05 41.4 | 125.4 | 50.49 39.7 | 129.9 | 64.02 47.7 134. 7 

































































Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' a 

MANU FAOTURING—Continued 
Textile-mill products and oth 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued manufactures er fiber 
Marble, granite, slate Total: | Textile-mill Cotton Year 8 
Lime , ° Abrasives Asbestos products oducts and other Manufactry, 
Year and month and other products » ber manufactures | °*°Pt smallwary 
ae i 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg 
wkly R brly. | wkly. oie rly. | wkly. | A¥®: | hriy. | wkly.| Av | rly. | wkly.| AY® | rly. | wkly.| Ave. | {i 
earn- | Pout, | earn- | earn- | 009" | earn- | earn- | Po.2, | earn | earn- | 7o.3, | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- wey. pn 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | “Ours ines 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cong 

ee ee eee aoe Fig Sis =) ee Cee leow $24.43 | 30.0] 62.7 |$16.84 | 36.6) 46.0 |$14.26/ 34.7) i 

1941: January....... |--cecea]=senen|ancrece 24.20) 34.6] 70.8 |..-.-..|.......]--..... 27.26 | 41.3 | 66.0) 18.01 | 36.9) 488/| 15.60) 372| 4 

1047: August........ ‘$18. 90 44.8 | 106.9 | 46.61 41.4 | 112.6 |$51. 26 39.2 | 130.6 | 53. 53 42.2 | 127.7 | 39.44 38.2 | 103.2 | 37.50 | 3n4/ 97 
September....| 49. 23 45.0 | 108.1 | 47. 56 42.2 | 112.7 | 54. 57 40.3 | 135.6 | 52.30 41.3 | 126.6 | 41.39 | 39.5 | 104.8 | 38.55 39.0 6 
October.......| 51.06 46.1 | 108.5 | 48.60 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 40.4 | 134.5 | 52. 57 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 | 105.5 | 39.22 | 26% % 
November....| 50.33 45.8 | 108.9 | 46.27 40.2 | 115.2 | 55. 68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 120.2 | 43. 73 40.1 | 109.0 | 42.47 | 40.4 | Ing 
December... 5. 48 46.4 | 108.5 | 48.68 41.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 44.0 | 138.0 | 53.85 41.8 | 128.9 | 45.15 | 41.0] 110.0} 43 64 41.1 | 108, 

1048: January.......| 49.10 44.2 | 109.4 | 46.89 40.6 | 115.3 | 59.07 44.4 | 133.1 | 53.98 41.4 | 130.5 | 45.19 | 40.5 | 111.5 | 43.81 40.7 | 107 
February...... 47. 86 43.7 | 109.1 | 46.28 40.4 | 114.6 | 58.38 42.6 | 137.2 | 54.04 40.9 | 132.2 | 45.79 40.2 | 113.9 | 43.43 40.1 | 13 
BeGt..codacad 50. 58 45.8 | 110.2 | 47. 57 40.9 | 116.2 | 60.62 42.6 | 142.4 | 54.49 41.3 | 131.8 | 46.32 40.6 | 114.0 | 43.98 40.7 108, | 
aaa 46.3 | 112.7 | 47.97 40.9 | 116.0 | 59.02 41.5 | 142.3 | 65.11 41.2 | 133.8 | 45.46 39.9 | 113.8 | 43.08 40.1) we 
May .| 52.41 46.1 | 113.6 | 49.44 41.3 | 119.3 | 61.04 41.9 | 145.7 | 55.45 | 41.3 | 134.0 | 45.22 39.6 | 114.2 | 42. 64 39.6 |) 107 
June --| 53.32 45.9 | 115.3 | 49.21 40.9 | 119.8 | 61.39 42.2 | 145.6 | 56.17 41.7 | 134.8 | 45.29 39.5 | 114.7 | 42.00 39.1) 1978 
July --<-%-| 52.46 44.4 | 116.9 | 48.27 39.8 | 120.9 | 58.53 41.3 | 1423 | 57.18 41.7 | 137.3 | 44.15 38.6) 114.5 | 40.63 38.0) jr) 

August ..| 54.96 46.1 118.8 49.77 40.8 | 121.4 | 60.17 41.6 | 145.4 | 57. 46 41.4 | 139.3 | 45.07 38.5 | 117.0 | 41.61 37.7) 1108 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
one ent bap and worsted Ent 
end rayon manufactures, ex- nitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing ‘and Hosiery Knitted cloth? and knitted gloves 
o 1 finishing 

1939: A 
— 1941: J 
ents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 7 

1930: Average....... $18.22 | 30.0] 47.4 [$15.78 | 26.5] 42.9 $19.21 | 36.4 | 52.8 /$18.08 | 35.6] 53.6 /$18.15) 38.4) 46.8 /$17.14| 37.0| 41M 2 

1941; January.......| 19.74 39.3 50.3 | 16. 53 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 37.9 57.6 | 18. 51 33.8 55.0 | 19.90 | 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 35.8 48.9 ( 

1947: August........} 38. 58 38.2 | 100.9 | 41.65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42.28 36.6 | 115.6 ; 38.08 | 36.8 | 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35.42 | 37.6 | 92.6 ; 
September....| 40. 67 39.7 | 102.4 | 43.23 40.9 | 105.7 | 46.99 40.2 | 116.9 | 39.48 37.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 | 102.7 | 35.86 7.5 95] 
October ....... 40. 49 39.1 | 108.5 | 43. 57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 38.3 | 106.9 | 42.21 41.1 | 102.1 | 38.01 38.8 9 J 
November....| 40.13 38.7 | 103.6 | 44.84 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 |; 42.11 38.7 | 108.7 | 42. 53 40.8 | 103.5 | 38.30 | 38.7 OR, ( . 
December ..... 42.35 40.5 | 104.5 | 46.48 42.3 | 110.0 | 49.12 41.2 | 119.2 | 42.95 39.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 41.9 | 104.5 | 38.02 | 38.5 97.8 } 

1048: January......-. 43.15 40.3 | 107.1 | 47.55 41.9 | 113.7 | 48.79 40.8 | 119.5 | 41.76 | 37.9 | 110.3 | 44.65 42.1 | 106.2 | 37.94 37.7 99.2 
February......| 43.23 40.4 | 107.2 | 47.92 41.8 | 114.7 | 52.82 40.8 | 130.3 | 41.72 37.6 | 110.8 | 45.23 41.9 | 107.9 | 39.18 38.7} 100.1 
Rs 43.31 40.2 | 108.0 | 48. 53 42.2 | 115.1 | 53.49 40.7 | 131.3 | 42.80 38.6 | 110.8 | 45.84 41.9 | 109.4 | 39.08 38.6) 100.4 } 
ag besoveccus 43. 03 39.6 | 108.7 | 48.31 41.8 | 115.6 | 52.33 39.9 | 131.1 | 41.61 37.4 | 111.2 | 44.39 41.4 | 107.2 | 38.73 38.4} 100.7 

ay .. «-«~-| 42.72 39.3 | 108.9 | 48.38 41.8 | 115.7 | 52.61 40.1 | 131.4 | 41.14 36.7 | 112.0 | 42.79 39.7 | 107.8 | 39.00 38.5} 101.2 ‘ 
SE 39.8 | 110.6 | 48. 47 41.8 | 115.9 | 43.10 40.3 | 132.0 | 42.01 36.6 | 114.6 | 43.94 40.7 | 107.9 | 38.84 38.3 | 100.4 
a 39.3 | 110.6 7. 69 41.6 | 114.7 | 52.31 39.5 | 132.7 | 41. 52 36.1 | 114.8 | 44.21 40.5 | 109.1 | 37.28 37.2 98.7 
August ...| 48.40 38.9 111.5 | 48.85 41.3 | 118.2 | 52.13 39.6 | 131.7 | 43.22 | 36.9 | 117.2 | 44.84 40.7 110.2 | 37.89 37.3 | 100.0 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finishing 

Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs, wool Hats, fur-felt Jutegoods,exceptfelts?) Cordage and twine 1999: 

woolen and worsted 1941: 

Pe — 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 1a: 

1939; Average...... $15.05 | 36.9] 41.0 |$20.82 | 38.6] 53.5 |$23.25| 36.1] 64.4 /$22.73 | 32.2) 70.7 |.......]-......].--..-.].---... a aaa 

1041: January....... 16. 06 36.0 44.6 | 21.65 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 37.3 67.5 | 27.12 | 36.2 | | ke a Se ae a |--=-=-- 

1047: August........ 34.60 | 38.2) 00.4 45.31 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.48 | 30.4 | 120.6 | 45.67 | 34.7 | 131.2 |$36.40/ 41.0; 90.8 |$39.10 | 38.6 | 101.4 
September....| 36.30 39.5 91.8 | 47.89 41.9 | 114.2 | 52.38 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 35.9 | 133.4 | 37. 51 41.4 90.6 | 40.00 | 38.8 | 103.0 148: 
October ....... 36.50 | 39.3) 93.0) 47.16] 41.5 | 113.6 | 53.53 41.4 | 129.5 | 48.33 | 37.0 | 131.1 | 37.27] 41.1 90.6 | 41.70 | 40.1 | 104! ° 
November. ...| 37.41 30.5 | 04.71 48.16 | 41.2] 116.7] 53.90 | 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 | 36.2/ 130.3 | 37.60) 41.56 / 90.6) 42.55 | 40.4) 1053 
December.....| 38.17 40.2 | 05.1 | 50.25 42.7 | 117.5 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 | 51.52 | 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2; 02.7 | 44.13 41.3 | 106.8 

1048; January....... 37.77 | 30.4] 95.9 51.04] 42.3 | 120.4] 55.23 41.9) 132.2 | 50.17) 37.8 | 132.8 | 41.75} 40.8 | 102.4 | 44.63 | 41.3 108.1 
February...... 37.76 | 38.9) 96.9] 51.80 | 42.2] 122.7] 65.35 | 42.0 131.9 | 51.79 | 38.7] 132.8 | 42.28; 40.1 | 105.3 | 44.44) 40.8 | 109. 1 
March......../ 38.80 | 30.5 | 981] 51.85 | 42.3 | 122.7] 55.79 | 42.1 | 132.7 | 50.36 | 37.2 | 134.8 | 42.44) 40.0/ 106.0 | 43.65 | 40.6 | 107.9 
Bicescanall 38.72 | 39.1 98.8 | 51.44] 41.8] 122.9] 55.18 | 414 | 133.6 | 48.58 | 36.3 | 137.9 | 42.93 | 40.6 105.7 | 42.21 39.1 | 107.9 
IS éontndined 37. 88 38.3 98.7 | 50.67 41.3 | 122.6 | 56.22 | 41.8] 134.8 | 49.94 36.7 | 136.4 | 42.69 | 40.1 | 106.4 | 41.82) 38.5 108. 4 
Seer 28.00 | 384] 99.4! 51.06 | 41.5 | 122.9 | 57.86 | 420) 138.0) 51.72) 37.7 | 137.5 | 42.65 | 40.2} 106.0 | 42.68 | 39.0 109. 4 
ineiocscsuiell | 36.79 | 37.3) 98.9) 48.7 30.9 | 122.1 | 57.42 | 40.7 | 141.2 | 40.52] 37.1 | 133.8 | 42.58 | 40.6) 104.8 | 41.22 37.8 109. - 
August........| 37.82 | 37.4 | 101.4 | 49.86 | 40.1 | 124.1 | 50.36) 41.3 143. 9 52.52 | 37.3 | 141.3 | 43.37 41.1) 105.6 | 41.71 38.0 | 110.5 

| 



































See footnotes at end of table. 
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,4pLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 












Apparel and other finished textile products 































































































































































































Total: Ap and | Men’s clothing Women’s clothing 
other finished tex- here cate, ome, ond | Undeewers Sel = Wak die not elsewhere clas- 
nightwear neckwear, men’s 
h tile products sified 
year and mont 
t smal 
Iwares Avg. | avg. | Ave Avg. | aye | Ave. | Avg. | aye | Avg | Ave. | aye | Avg. | Ave. | ,y Avg. 
—~ wkly. | Oye | hriy. wkly. | wily. | brly. | wkly.| oyyy. | brly. | wkly.| Qiiy,| briy. | wkly.| jyye: | hrly. 
earn- ae earn- earn- | Pours | carn | earn- Soames earn- | earn- | Pou2, | earn- | earn- | ) 0.9: | earn- 
Tee | it ings ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Wkly, | Uy. 
hours 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
eae » Average....-.- $18.17 | 34.5 52.7 |$19.32 | 33.2 $13.75 | 34.6 | 39.8 |$14.18 | 35.4 40.1 |$11.03 | 35.8 | 30.9 |$19.20/] 33.9 51.9 
1; January------- 18.76 | 33.5 56.0 | 20.40} 33.4 14.22} 33.0) 43.1] 14.85 | 33.6] 44.2] 12.33 | 33.6] 36. 19.47 | 33.2 55.3 
7: August......-- 36.57 | 35.2 103.8 | 38.°6| 35.1 30.74 | 36.0 | 85.2) 31.51 34.5 | 91.4 | 25.54 35. 4 72.2 | 45.49 | 34.6 128. 5 
September...) 37.64 | 36.0 | 104. 6 | 41.06 | 36.8 32.38 | 36.9 | 87.8 | 33.05 | 35.5 | 98.2) 25.59 | 34.6] 74.0) 45.78 | 35.0 127.9 
88.4 October..-.--- 38.78 | 36.9 | 105.1 | 42.78 | 37.9 33.42 | 37.8 | 88.5 | 35.00 | 36.9] 94.9 | 25.15 | 33.7 74.5 | 46.91 35.8 127.9 
39.9 n November....| 37.09 | 36.4 | 101.9 | 42.24) 37.5 33.75 | 38.0 | 88.9 | 35.09} 36.5 | 96.1 | 24.90] 34.1 72.8 | 43.82 | 35.3 121.7 
39. 4 - December....-| 39.00 | 37.1 | 105.2 | 43.11 37.7 35.12 | 38.1 91.8 | 35.56 | 37.3 95.3 | 24.32 | 34.1 71.2 | 46.76 | 36.2 127.0 
411 | 1 Miiws: January... 40.00 | 36.6 | 109.4 | 44.11 | 37.1 34.45) 36.9) 92.9] 35.03] 36.4] 95.7 | 23.73 | 32.7] 72.5] 48.52] 36.0] 132.7 
"| 10h February.----| 40.23 | 36.7 | 109.8 | 44.05 | 37.1 34.20| 36.8] 92.8 | 34.78] 35.5] 97.4] 25.69| 35.6] 72.1 | 49.00) 36.1] 133.4 
40.7 | MesGR.. ccccoux 40.09 | 36.7 | 109.2 | 44.73 | 37.4 35.02 | 37.4 93.4 | 35.77 | 36.3 98.4 | 26.50 | 36.9 71.8 | 48.10 | 36.1 131.0 
40. i | 1? De ccowbous 37. 61 36.2 | 104.0 | 44.31 37.3 34. 39 36.9 92.8 | 34.35 36.0 95.4 | 26.85 36.8 73.0 | 43. 20 35.1 120.1 
40.7 | 108, De, .oceteees 37. 24 35.8 | 104.0 | 43. 50 36.8 33. &3 36.3 92.7 | 34.80 36.8 94.6 | 27.22 36. 5 74.4 | 43.27 35.1 120. 6 
40.3 | 1m June....------] 37.61 | 35.6 | 105.5 | 43.19 | 36.4 33.00 | 35.5] 92.5 | 34.00] 36.0] 95.0 | 27.21] 87.1 | 73.2 | 43.94] 35.0] 123.9 
90 8! ine ae 38. 80 35.8 | 108.3 | 42.84 36.7 33.14 36. 2 92.4 | 34. 54 36. 6 95.0 | 26. 67 26. 2 73.5 | 45.91 34.9 130.8 
29 1 ot August....--..- 40. 35 36.5 | 110.7 | 44.04 36.8 32. 97 36.3 92.1 | 35.30 37.0 96.0 | 27.32 36. 4 73.9 | 48.63 35. 9 134 0 
38.0 5 pr, 
“ey HOG Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
——. Corsets and allied Handkerchiefs Curtains, draperies, “a ian oe Textile bags 
garments and bedspreads ro and ny xtle bag 
outerwear 
ted gloves Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1990: Average...... $17.15 37.5 45.6 ft 0) SS ee a ee ee ee ee en ee ee een 
————~ B41: January......-. 17.24 | 35.6 | 48.2 eS DO eee a ee ee a RAS OS ee a ee ee Seen 
0 o- 147: August........ 34.80 | 36.7| 94.2 36.3 $30.40 | 35.5 | 85.7 |$28.938 | 36.1 81.1 |$37.74 | 38.6 | 97.7 |$35.34 37.8 93. 6 
8 ai September....| 35.75 37.5 95.4 35.8 31. 85 36.7 86.7 | 30.64 37.3 83.0 | 38.33 38. 2 99.6 | 35.86 38. 1 94.1 
gt ; October....... 36. 76 38. 5 95. 6 38. 2 32. 57 37.5 86.8 | 31. 55 37.5 84.4 | 38.72 38.3 | 100.4 | 36.76 38.9 94.4 
61 oe November....| 36.80 | 38.6] 95.5 31.3 33.31 | 37.7] 88.4 | 31.26] 37.2] 83.9| 38.03] 383] 98.3 | 37.25) 389] 95.8 
5 98 1 December.....| 36.89 | 39.0 94.8 35.0 32. 55 37.0 88.1 | 31.28 | 37.1 84.3 | 41.34 40.5 | 101.2 | 37.60 39. 5 95.3 
>| Mogg: January... 37.37 | 38.0] 985 37.3 30.46 | 34.4] 88.4 / 31.44 | 36.8 | 85.6 | 38.54] 382] 99.9] 37.20] 38.9] 95.6 
5 97 & February. -.--- 37.07 | 37.9 | 97.9 39.3 32.66 | 36.4 89.7 | 30.60 | 35.9 | 85.4 | 36.83 37.7 | 96.5 | 36.23 | 38.0 95. 2 
7 .  _ 38. 14 38. 5 99.3 36.9 34. 21 37.1 92.2 | 31.40 35.4 88.2 | 38. 29 38.1 | 100.0 | 35. 80 37.1 96. 4 
7 99.9 i incaanans 37.39 37.8 99.1 36.0 33. 09 36.1 91.7 | 30.17 33.1 89.1 | 38. 46 38.2 | 100.1 | 36.35 37.2 97.7 
7/1 101 ae 35.85 | 35.8 | 100.3 31.5 31.66 | 34.8] 90.9] 30.41 | 32.9] 91.2) 37.52] 387.2] 90.8] 37.94] 38.4 OR. 7 
6] 1004 June.....-.-.- 36.58 | 36.2 | 101.3 32.7 31.40 | 34.3 | 91.7 | 30.50 | 33.6) 80.8 | 40.19) 29.1 | 101.9 | 38.10] 3&3) 99.5 
4} 1007  - eeeese 36. 33 36.3 | 100.7 34.8 30. 62 33. 8 90.7 | 30.33 34.2 90.5 | 39.01 88.2 | 101.0 | 38. 93 38.9 100, 1 
51 1012 August... _...- 36.77 | 36.5 | 100.8 36.8 33.07 | 35.8) 92.4 | 32.24) 35.5) 91.4 | 39.80 | 38.7 | 101.2 | 39.68 | 39.2] 101.2 
3] 1004 : ee 
; A. - Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and Trunks and suit- 
: leather products stock and findings | B0ots and shoes mittens cases 
d twine Cents| * Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $19.13 | 36.2 | 52.8 |$24.43 | 387] 63.4 |......./.......]..-...- A RR S48 3 ee See eee es ee Bee 
-_ 1M1: January......-. 0.66 | 37.8) 66.4) 26.971 331 G2 |......./......./....... WB i SO l GS bsnccestecoctee eee SE Se Se 
| Cents Hg MT: August... 40.25 | 381 | 105.7 | 51.19| 40.0 $30.86 | 39.1 | 103.4 | 38.32| 37.7 | 101.8 |$32.83 | 35.7] 91.2 |$42.09/ 39.4] 106.7 
aa September....| 41.89 | 39.1 | 107.2 | 52.66 41.0 40.14 39.2 | 103.2 | 40.12 | 38.8 | 103.5 | 33.45 | 36.3 92.7 | 43.07 | 30.5 109. 5 
HESS October....... 42.18 | 39.0 | 108.2 | 52.52 | 40.7 39.19 | 38.3 | 103.7 | 40.41 | 38.7 | 104.6 | 34.43 | 36.4) 04.5 / 46.15 | 40.9] 111.4 
November....| 41.93 38.3 | 100.5 | 52.82 | 40.6 38.92 | 37.2 | 106.0 | 39.98 | 37.8 | 105.9 | 33.88 | 36.3 | 93.4 | 47.61 42.2 112.9 
101.4 December.....| 42.67 | 39.1 | 109.2 | 53.65 41.3 41.36 | 30.3 | 106.3 | 40.87 | 38.7 | 105.6 | 33.91 36.3 03.1 | 45. 53 40.9 110.9 
; 103. 
at 148: January....... 42.63 | 39.0 | 100.5 | 53.06 40.8 41.36 | 38.9) 107.5 | 41.009 | 38.8 | 105.9 | 33.75 | 35.7 | 904.7 42.33 | 38.4 110. 5 
| 105.3 F -<---| 42.900 | 389.0) 110.2 | 53.38 |) 40.5 41.23 | 38.4} 108.0) 41.35 | 38.8 | 106.5 | 33.67 | 36.0) 04.1 | 45.61 |) 40.6] 112.9 
| 1068 March........ 41.87 | 87.8 | 110.6 51.91 | 39.4 40.55 | 37.6 | 108.6 | 40.21 | 37.5 | 107.1 | 33.82) 36.0) 04.0) 45.83 | 40.6] 113.5 
Ti itivesces 40.34 | 36.2} 111.6 51.50) 39.1 39.90 | 36.65 | 110.7 | 38.00 | 35.3 | 108.0 | 33.18 | 35.4] 93.8 | 45.35) 40.1 113.0 
108. 1 Son 39. 65 35.5 | 111.8 | 52.38 | 39.4 39.72 | 36.3 | 110.5 | 36.79 34.3 | 107.4 | 34.77 35.2 | 90.1 | 45.06 | 39.6 113.7 
109.1 ae 41. 38 37.0 | 111.8 | 53.11 39. 5 41.24 37.4 | 110.8 | 39.00 | 36.4) 107.4 | 35.78 35.8 | 99.9 | 44.86 | 39.0 115.0 
107.9 Soa 41. 55 37.4 | 111.2 | 53.39 39.5 41.09 37.4 | 110.4 | 39.42 37.0 | 106.7 | 35.01 35.8 98.8 | 44,42 38.8 114.2 
| 107.9 August........ 42.76 38.0 | 112.6 | 53.70 | 39.8 42.62 | 38.8 | 110.5 | 40.76 37.5 | 108.5 | 35.79 | 36.3 100.5 | 47.19 | 40.6 116.8 
108.4 
| 109.4 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 


































































































































































Food 
" Slaughtering and Condensed and 
Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
Yearand month |_ — 
Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. oul briy. | wkly. a hriy. | wkly. a brly. | wkly. a briy. | wkly. LX briy. | wkly. ove . 
earn | hours | COPD | AFD | hours | CAPD | earn | pours | CAD | earn- | pours | CarN- | earn | pours | Carn- | earn- |) yi 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings =e 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 0 
19390: A verage....... $24.43 40.3 @).7 |$27. 85 40.6 68. 6 |$22. 0 46.7 8 ne! Ses eae $29. 24 46.2 62.6 |$25. 80 42.3 
1041: January....... 24.69; 39.0) 63.3) 26.84) 30.3) 68.1] 22.84) 446) 60.9 /|.......)......-/....... 29.41; 44.2) 65.3 | 25.27) 41.0) 
1047: August....... 49.45 43.4 | 114.0 | 54.33 43.0 | 126.7 | 46.20 47.7 06.4 |$49. 21 47.2 | 104.2 | 50.84 46.9 | 105.2 | 59.69 80.1 r 
Beptember....| 49.04 43.4 | 112.9 | 65.31 43.4 | 127.6 | 45.665 47.4 06.1 | 49.66 46.9 | 105.9 | 5.12 45.7 | 105.9 | 59.91 49.9) , 
October .......| 40. 61 42.8 | 115.9 | 54.08 43.2 | 127.3 | 46. 58 46.3 98.1 | 40.24 46.5 | 106.8 | 49. 86 45.5 | 106.4 | 59.01 49.0) } 
Novem ber....| 49.00 42.5 | 117.3 | 61.81 46.9 | 1380.5 | 46.05 46.1 99.5 | 48. 54 45.7 | 106.2 | 49.40 44.3 | 107.2 | 59.15 48.6) 1» 
Decem ber.....| 50. 93 43.3 | 117.5 | 61. 87 47.7 | 129.1 | 46.98 46.5 | 100.4 | 49.32 45.9 | 107.4 | 49.87 44.8 | 107.2 | 56.45 47.6 | 1) 
1948: Janwary....... 49 44 42.0 | 117.7 | 57.12 44.8 | 127.5 | 45.92 45.9 99.5 | 50.20 45.6 | 110.3 | 50.50 45.3 | 107.9 | 54.43 46.4) Wp 
February......| 40 18 41.6 | 118.1 | 61. 88 40.7 | 127.7 | 47.28 46.3 | 101.1 | 51. 68 45.9 | 112.5 | 51.12 45.0 | 109.3 | 54. 56 45.9 | Nie 
Ben, «adeevs 40. 36 41.6 | 118.7 | 56. 62 43.6 | 130.1 | 45.92 45.8 | 101.1 | 52.28 46.4 | 112.6 | 51.44 45.4 | 109.5 | 50.99 43.7 | tit 
| Ee 50. 05 424 /|1201 | 68.51 48.1 | 142.5 | 47.16 45.6 | 103.2 | 53. 61 46.7 | 114.7 | 50. 86 45.3 | 108.7 | 53.07 45.3 | I? 
ht eneshabe 51. 26 42.5 | 120.7 | 67.66 46.7 | 142.4 | 47.52 45.9 | 103.3 | 55.36 47.5 | 116.5 | 61.11 45.0 | 108.6 | 55.12 46.1 | MW 
June soneeedl Te 42.8 | 121.7 | 61.24 44.1 | 138.3 | 48.42 46.3 | 104.3 | 56.66 48.5 | 116.8 | 52.22 45.8 | 110.3 | 57.48 47.8) i 
July.......... 51.83 | 42.7 | 121.5 | 58.75 | 42.9 | 136.8 | 49.66) 46.9 106.3 | 56.42) 47.6 | 118.6] 53.58 | 46.2 | 112.5 | 60.05) 484) 4 
August........| 49.7 41.1 | 121.3 | 55.61 41.2 | 135.0 | 49. 56 46.7 | 107.0 | 56.07 47.7 | 117.4 | 52.67 44.6 | 114.4 | 61.14 48.1 IZ 
Food—Continued 
. Sugar refining, Beverages, nop. 
Cereal preparations Baking eane Sugar, beet Confectionery alcoholic 
: lee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cre 
1939: Average...... |----20-|---e00-]----0-- $25. 70 41.7 62.1 |$23. 91 37.6 63.6 |$24. 68 42.9 58.5 |$18. 64 38.1 49.2 |$24. 21 43.6) & 
ff, ee ee eee ee ee 26. 46 41.1 64.4 | 22.73 35.0 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 37.6 51.1 | 25.28 42.0) 
1047: August....... $54 32 42.4 | 128.1 | 45. 52 41.9 | 109.1 | 51.89 46.3 | 112.1 | 50.88 41.7 | 122.0 | 38.39 38.8 99.3 | 47.89 46.6) @ 
Septem ber....| 51. 28 40.5 | 126.5 | 46.14 41.9 | 110.4 | 80. 87 44.0 | 115.6 | 61. 55 40.8 | 126.3 | 41.20 40.4 | 102.1 | 47.91 46.0) 
October.......| 80. 54 39.7 | 127.3 | 46.85 41.9 | 111.5 | 53.038 45.3 | 116.8 | 50. 59 44.8 | 113.0 | 42.24 41.3} | 102.9 | 45.85 44.3 iG 
November....| 52.05 40.3 | 120.1 | 46.26 41.6 | 111.5 | 56.39 46.0 | 122.4 | 56.47 48.2 | 117.2 | 42.24 40.8 | 103.6 | 44.60 43.3} im 
Decem ber.... | 4. 13 40.8 | 1382.8 | 47.43 42.3 | 111.9 | 48.24 41.2 | 117.1 | 58. 87 46.1 | 116.8 | 42.96 41.5 | 103.5 | 45.22 43.7) if 
1948: January....... | 54.10 40.5 | 133.5 | 47.03 41.6 | 113.1 | 45.66 38.0 | 120.1 | 50.45 39.0 | 120.3 | 40.82 39.6 | 103.4 | 45.05 43.0) 
February......| 55. 68 40.6 | 136.9 | 49.30 43.6 | 113.2 | 44. 66 37.9 | 117.7 | 55.30 42.4 | 130.5 | 40 45 38.9 | 104.5 | 44.99 42.9 ii 
March........| 52.46 38.7 | 135.6 | 47.38 41.9 | 113.1 | 49.30 41.0 | 120.2 | &.11 38.7 | 129.6 | 40.48 39.1 ; 105.0 | 44.93 43.0) 1M 
CS ae 54.50 39.8 | 137.0 | 48.00 42.1 | 113.8 | 62.57 43.2 | 121.7 | 50.19 38.4 | 180.2 | 40.83 38.6 | 106.0 | 45.46 43.7) 1M 
es 55. 64 40.4 | 137.7 | 49.09 42.7 | 114.8 | 51.08 41.9 | 122.6 | 50.27 37.5 | 133.9 |*39. 21 37.5 | 103.6 | 45.7 43.9) IM 
PG. ctcssoval ana 41.5 | 139.8 | 50.03 42.9 | 116.5 | 53.14 44.0 | 120.7 | 50.20 38.5 | 130.3 | 42.15 39.5 | 106.9 | 47. 20 5.0} 1% 
July ’ 57. 92 41.7 | 139.1 | 50.01 42.7 | 116.8 | 57.73 45.9 | 125.8 | 50.73 38.4 | 132.1 | 42.32 39.3 | 107.8 | 49.39 46.1) | 
August........| 53. 66 39.0 | 137.8 | 49.77 42.5 | 116.9 7.10 45.5 | 125.7 | 49.20 37.0 | 133.0 | 43.47 40.2 | 108.8 | 45.18 42.5 1 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
Tobacco (chewing 
Canning and pre- Total: Tobacco eo 
Malt liquors serving manufactures Cigarettes Cigars and a and 
Cents Cents Cents o- Cents Contr 
1039: A verage._...../$35. 01 38.3 91.6 |$16.77 37.0 46.4 |$16. 84 35. 4 47.6 |$20. 88 37.2 -1 $14. 59 34.7 41.9 |$17. 53 34.1 $l 
1041: January...... 34. 57 36. 4 95.2 | 16.67 33.0 51.0 | 17.89 35.7 50.1 | 22.38 37.3 60.0 | 15.13 35.0 43.2 | 18.60 34.9 & TA 
1047: August.......- 68.98 | 45.3 | 152.3 | 45.88 | 42.6 | 108.3 | 37.26) 39.2 95.1 | 43.74] 41.2 106.1 | 32.00] 37.3] 85.3 | 37.13) 40.1; @ Ji 
September....| 60.54 | 45.2 | 183.9 | 43.69 | 42.8 | 102.5 | 37.33 | 30.2) 95.2 | 43.36) 40.7 | 106.6 | 32.42) 37.7| 85.7 | 38.39) 41.2; & &. 
October ....... 66.10 43.5 | 161.7 | 44.75 40.9 | 110.0 | 37.90 39.7 05.4 | 43.92 41.3 | 106.3 | 33.21 38.3 86.3 | 37.78 40.6 g 7 A 
November....| 64.03 | 42.1 | 162.3 | 37.04] 35.9 106.2 | 37.67 | 39.4! 95.6) 43.15) 40.6 | 106.3 | 33.69) 386] 86.8) 36.10| 385); & 
Decem ber..... 63.54 | 42.1 | 161.1 | 41.14] 37.7 | 109.3 | 309.16 | 39.9 | 98.3 | 45.45) 40.6] 111.9 | 34.24; 39.3 86.8) 37.16; 39.1; & n 
1048: January....... 61.03 | 40.4 | 151.0 | 41.10 | 37.3 | 110.2 | 37.97 | 386)! 08.4 | 44.74] 39.4] 113.5 | 32.64] 38.1] 86.0 | 35.38 37.1 6 [ 
February.....- 62.25 | 40.9 | 162.0 | 42.73 | 384 111.8 | 35.04 | 36.2| 96.8) 37.93) 33.9) 112.0 | 32.59) 37.9| 85.7 | 35.89) 37.2) 4a j 
March........| 62. 67 41.2 | 161.6 | 40.77 36.5 | 112.0 | 36.52 37.7 96.8 | 42.00 38.2 | 112.4 | 32.12 37.5 85.2 | 35.78 36. 9 v : 
po Snes 65.24 | 42.5 | 163.2) 41.63 | 37.0 113.0 | 37.19] 382) 97.3) 44.35 | 30.6] 111.9 | 32.13 37.4] 85.7 | 36.32) 37.1 v ; 
vsceubnahl 65. 31 42.5 | 153.7 | 41.35 34.8 | 112.5 | 37.12 37.7 98.4 | 44.32 38.9 | 113.9 | 31.80 36.9 85.8 | 36.91 37.3 % r 
| SP SSS 67.74 42.9 | 157.8 | 41.16 38.0 | 109.0 | 37. 86 37.8 | 100.3 | 45. 84 39.1 | 117.2 | 31.73 36.8 86.3 | 37.93 37.6 | 10) i 
Ge acsecitlpcitn 71. 35 44.1 | 161.0 | 41.78 39.0 | 108.3 | 38. 51 38.0 | 101.4 | 46.59 39.8 | 117.1 | 32.24 36. 7 87.7 | 37.59 37.1 101 J 
August....... 60.14 | 42.9) 161.2 | 39.51 | 36.2 | 110.2 | 39.26 | 39.0 | 100.8 | 48.39] 41.5 | 116.7 | 32.29] 37.1 | 86.7 | 38.81] 38.4) 10 j 
— d 
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Printing, publishing 

Paper and allied products and allied industries 
. Total: Printing, pub- 
Tek aos bay Paper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lish ing. and allied 

ndustries 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 

wkly oz brly. | wkly. a= hrly. | wkly. ae hry. | wkly. As hrly. | wkly. wily, hrly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. 

earn- | hours | ©aFD- | earn- | hours | earn: | earn- | 5,7, | earn- | earn- | } és earn- | earn- | hours | carn: | earn- |) ¥:| earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°¥FS! ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$23. 72 40.1 59.2 |$24. 92 40.3 | RO a ae Cee Ree © Br ae $21. 78 40.2 54.7 |$32. 42 37.4 86. 6 
25. 16 40.0 62.9 | 27.02 40.8 i SS TL A Bidens 5 are: 22. 26 38.8 57.6 | 33.49 37.8 88. 6 
50. 72 42.4 | 119.6 | 56.30 44.1 | 127.6 |$44. 96 41.0 | 110.7 |$41.89 38.4 | 109.3 | 44.92 40.8 | 110.4 | 59.48 39.4 150.8 
51. 99 42.9 | 121.0 | 57.14 44.5 | 128.3 | 47.02 42.2 | 112.5 | 42.05 38.2 | 110.2 | 46. 53 41.6 | 112.2 | 61.61 40.2 153.4 
52. 22 43.0 | 121.5 | 57.10 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 42.1 | 112.8 | 43.67 39.3 | 111.3 | 47.37 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.62 40.0 154.0 
52. 80 43.2 | 122.2 | 57. 40 44.4 | 129.2 | 46. 52 41.9 | 112.0 | 43.17 39.0 | 110.6 | 48. 66 42.7 | 114.3 | 62. 30 40.0 155. 6 
53. 69 43.8 | 122.6 | 58.21 44.9 | 129.5 | 47.35 42.2 | 112.2 | 45.29 40.7 | 111.3 | 40.44 43.3 | 114.4 | 63. 37 40.4 156.8 
53. 20 43.1 | 123.5 | 57.75 44.4 | 130.1 | 46.50 41.4 | 113.9 | 45.23 40.8 | 111.2 | 48.35 42.0 | 115.5 | 62.41 39.5 147.9 
53. 61 43.1 | 124.5 | 58. 41 44.5 | 131.0 | 46.68 41.3 | 114.6 | 44.34 39.5 | 112.0 | 48.75 41.9 | 116.7 | 62.72 39. 1 160. 4 
53. 82 43.1 | 124.9 | 58.50 44.5 | 131.3 | 46.30 41.1 | 114.4 | 45.69 40.7 | 112.1 | 49.14 41.8 | 117.7 | 63.97 39.5 162. 1 
53. 36 42.7 | 125.0 | 58.02 44.1 | 131.3 | 46. 26 40.8 | 114.9 | 45.14 40.5 | 111.3 | 48.32 41.0} 118.0 | 64.62 39.2 164. 6 
54. 28 42.8 | 126.9 | 59. 47 44.6 | 133.4 | 46.34 40.8 | 115.0 | 44.93 39.8 | 112.6 | 48. 64 40.7 | 119.9 | 65.06 39.1 166. 3 
55. 34 42.8 | 129.2 | 60. 40 44.1 | 136.8 | 47.02 41.3 | 115.8 | 46.29 40.8 | 113.0 | 50.48 41.6 | 121.6 | 65.48 39.1 167.6 
55. 97 42.5 | 131.7 | 61.49 43.9 | 140.0 | 45. 87 40.6 | 114.8 | 48. 61 41.6 | 116.7 | 49.87 40.7 | 122.9 | 65. 06 38. 8 167.5 
56. 98 43.2 | 132.0 | 62.32 44.4 | 140.2 | 47.86 41.4 | 118.3 | 49.32 41.3 | 119.3 | 51.50 42.0 | 123.3 | 65.090 39.1 168. 4 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job Lithographing and allied products and colors and insecticides 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$37. 58 36.1 | 100.4 |$30. 30 38.3 eee ee See $25. 59 39.5 64.9 |$28. 48 40.5 70.4 |$24. 16 39.7 59.2 
38. 15 35.4 | 105.2 | 31. 64 38. 6 a ee eee 27. 39.9 69.0 | 29.86 40.3 74.1 | 24.68 39.3 61.9 
67.74 38.5 | 173.6 | 55.95 40.0 | 140.6 |$57. 56 40.1 | 143.6 | 51.27 40.9 | 125.2 | 53.76 42.1 | 127.9 | 45.68 39.9 114.4 
69. 40 38.0 | 175.3 | 58. 32 40.8 | 143.6 | 60. 51 41.2 | 146.7 | 51.81 41.0 | 126.3 | 53. 55 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43 39. 5 117.5 
69. 18 38.7 | 175.8 | 58.63 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16 41.1 | 146.2 | 52. 67 41.4 | 127.3 | 53.93 41.9 | 129.0 7.90 40.4 118.5 
69. 78 38.6 | 177.6 | 59.35 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 42.4 | 146.7 | 53.15 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06 41.9 | 131.6 7.35 40.0 118.3 
71.45 39.1 | 179.1 | 60.22 41.1 | 147.9 | 62.91 42.3 | 148.6 | 53.73 41.5 | 129.3 | 55.11 42.0 | 131.4 | 47.90 40. 4 118. 5 
68. 96 37.8 | 179.7 | 60.23 40.7 | 149.3 | 61.03 40.4 | 151.1 | 54.31 41.4 | 131.1 | 55.34 42.0 | 132.1 | 48. 31 40.4 119. 6 
70. 36 38.3 | 181.2 | 60.13 39.8 | 152.8 | 60.04 39.8 | 150.9 | 54.12 41.1 | 131.5 | 55.73 41.8 | 133.4 | 48.42 40.2 120.6 
71. 32 38.4 | 184.3 | 60. 96 40.3 | 152.8 | 62.92 40.3 | 156.0 | 54.15 41.2 | 131.5 | 55.71 41.7 | 133.8 | 48. 44 40.2 120. 5 
72. 79 38.5 | 187.0 | 61. 26 39.9 | 155.1 | 61.78 39.5 | 156.5 | 54.38 41.0 | 132.7 | 55. 54 41.5 | 134.4 | 48.36 39.8 121.6 
73. 04 38.4 | 187.7 | 61.92 39.8 | 157.0 | 63.24 39.5 | 160.1 | 55.24 41.0 | 134.7 | 57.22 42.2 | 135.8 | 48.91 39.4 124.1 
73. 36 38.0 | 189.6 | 62. 25 39.7 | 157.9 | 64. 60 40.0 | 161.6 | 56. 64 41.4 | 136.9 | 57. 84 42.4 | 136.5 | 49. 56 39.5 125. 7 
72. 39 37.8 | 189.4 | 62.06 39.7 | 157.6 | 62.45 38.6 | 161.8 | 57.18 41.1 | 139.1 | 59.11 42.7 | 138.7 | 49. 21 39.0 126.0 
73. 48 38.2 | 191.1 | 62.24 39.8 | 157.8 | 65.07 39.9 | 162.6 | 57.60 41.0 | 140.6 | 59.03 42.0 | 139.9 | 4%. 29 38.9 127.0 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- . ' 
Soap products where classified fuses arms Cottonseed oil 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$28. 11 39.8 70.7 |$24. 52 37.9 64.6 |$31. 30 40.0 78. 4 |$29. 99 38.8 77.3 |$22. 68 39.0 61.2 |$13. 70 44.3 B80. 2 
29. 58 40.0 74.0 | 27.26 39. 2 69.6 | 33.10 40.3 82.2 | 31. 56 37.8 83.5 | 24.05 38.6 62.3 | 15. 55 44.6 83.8 
59. 43.0 | 137.4 | 49.04 40.0 | 122.6 | 57.44 40.7 | 141.0 | 57.08 41.9 | 136.1 | 44.96 41.0 | 109.8 | 35. 76 48.9 73.2 
62. 05 44.0 | 141.0 | 49.74 39.6 | 125.7 | 57.98 40.5 | 143.2 | 57.39 41.6 | 138.1 | 52.69 42.1 | 125.0 | 36. 30 51.0 71.2 
61. 58 43.5 | 141.4 | 48.71 39.0 | 124.9 | 58. 46 40.8 | 143.2 | 56. 65 40.5 | 140.0 | 53.13 42.9 | 123.9 | 38.84 53.8 72.2 
62. 66 44.1 | 142.0 | 49.07 39.2 | 125.2 | 59. 21 40.9 | 144.8 | 58. 20 40.7 | 143.0 | 53.30 43.1 | 123.8 | 38.47 52.6 73. 1 
65. 01 44.7 | 145.6 | 49.73 39.2 | 126.8 | 60.07 41.2 | 145.7 | 57.36 40.0 | 143.3 | 53.85 43.3 | 124.3 | 38.68 52.9 73.1 
64. 69 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.36 39.2 | 128.4 | 60.80 41.2 | 147.7 | 58.85 40.8 | 144.1 | 48.00 40.5 | 118.8 | 38. 86 52.2 74.6 
64. 54 43.8 | 147.5 | 50.33 39.3 | 128.0 | 60.82 41.1 | 147.9 | 59.20 41.2 | 143.8 | 48.19 40.6 | 118.7 | 36.59 48.8 75.0 
62. 83 42.8 | 146.7 | 50.68 39.5 | 128.4 | 60.84 41.0 | 148.3 | 58.24 40.5 | 143.7 | 49.04 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.95 50.3 75.5 
64. 29 42.1 | 152.8 | 51.29 39.8 | 128.7 | 60.97 41.1 | 148.4 | 56.47 39.6 | 142.7 | 49.37 40.8 | 120.9 | 37. 50 49.4 75.9 
64. 99 42.1 | 154.3 | 51.46 39.7 | 129.6 | 61.48 41.2 | 149.3 | 59.34 40.6 | 146.2 | 50.28 41.3 | 121.8 | 38.07 49.0 77.8 
63. 09 41.5 | 152.1 | 51.72 39.8 | 129.8 | 63.17 41.9 | 150.9 | 61. 58 41.9 | 147.1 | 51.48 41.2 | 124.3 | 37.94 48.0 79.1 
62. 44 41.0 | 152.3 | 53.38 | 40.1 | 133.0 | 63.49 41.3 | 153.9 | 61.65 41.8 | 147.3 | 53.05 41.2 | 127.9 | 38.77 47.6 81.6 
63. 78 41.9 | 152.3 | 55.32 39.8 | 139.1 | 63.62 41.1 | 154.9 | 63.93 41.8 | 152.9 | 52. 64 41.2 | 127.0 | 38. 59 49.0 78.7 









































See footnotes at end of table. 
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NONMANUFACTURING—Continued 


s,E C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
















































































































































Mining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum and Street railways Electric light 
Rubber pp, nonmetallic natural gas production and busses! Telephone * Telegraph * and power 
ucts y ear and month 
eae oe Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
P wkly. | AS: | rly. | wkly.| AY8- | briy. | wkly.| Av®: | inriy. | wkly.| A¥8- | hriy. | wkly.| AY8: | briy. | wkly.| AY8: | briy. 
Avg. | 1% - | Hours | eam- | earn- | 75.9: | earn- | earn- | }.¥:| earn- | earn- a. earn- | earn- tam earn: | earn- | ¥*!¥- | earn- 
Dour, | ings | ings | "°™F*) ings | ings | °°"! ings | ings | °F! ings | ings | OOM) ings | ings | O°") ings 
| tags 
ies Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
6 Average.....-- $21.61 | 39.2) 55.0 ($34.00 | 38.3 87.3 |$38.13 | 45.9] 71.4 ($31.04 | 30.1 | 82,2 |....-.-/.......]....--- $34.38 | 39.6 86, 9 
36. 9 | " January-..---- 22.06 | 38.2) 57.6) 33.99 | 37.7 | 88.5 | 33.63 | 45.3) 73.1 | 32.52] 30.7) 82.4 |.-.....]......-]-.....- 35.49 | 39.4 90. 3 
39.0 - 
4 7. August...--... 52.99 | 46.1 | 114.6 | 59.54 | 40.1 | 148.6 | 58.00 | 46.6 | 124.1 | 46.92} 388.7 | 121.5 |$55.01 | 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97 | 42.4 137.8 
38.7 4 September....| 53.45 | 46.1 | 115.6 | 61.37 | 40.3 | 151.0 | 58.57 | 46.1 | 126.5 | 48.02 | 39.1 | 123.0 | 54.05 | 44.5 | 123.4 | 58.20) 42.0 139. 0 
39.9) ly October......- 54.44 | 46.4 | 116.9 | 60.51 40.0 | 149.4 | 58.69 | 45.7 | 126.5 | 48.77 | 39.3 | 124.1 | 54.902 | 44.8 | 122.7 | 58.44) 42.1 139, 2 
40.1 19. November...-| 53.08 | 44.6 | 117.8 | 62.04 | 40.9 | 155.4 | 58.27 | 45.4 | 127.6 | 49.44 | 39.5 | 125.4 | 56.10 | 44.0 | 125.3 | 60.33 | 42.4 142.8 
39.9) iy December..... 62.39 | 44.4) 117.6 | 60.90 | 39.5 | 154.3 | 60.11 | 46.8 | 128.8 | 47.83 | 39.0 | 122.9) 55.14) 43.9 | 125.7 | 50.01 | 42.2) 141.4 
40.9 | 
i January -..--.. 50.92 | 42.7 | 118.7 | 64.53 | 39.9 | 162.7 | 60.73 | 46.3 | 129.9 | 48.20 | 38.9) 124.1 | 55.81 44.4 | 125.7 | 50.87 | 42.4 142, 6 
39.7 | 14 February.-.-... 50.39 | 42.1 | 119.9 | 65.77 | 40.4 | 163.8 | 62.15 | 47.7 | 129.5 | 47.82 | 38.7 | 123.8 | 56.26) 44.5 | 126.5 | 50.60 | 42.2 142.8 
38.5) 10 March........ 51. 04 42.9 | 119.0 | 63.44 | 39.7 | 160.5 | 61.36 | 47.3 | 129.5 | 47,31 38.7 | 122.3 | 56.19 | 44.4 | 126.7 | 58.27 | 41.6] 140.8 
37.8) ly EEE 52. 83 43.7 | 120.6 | 63.96 | 40.0 | 159.9 | 60.10 | 46.6 | 129.3 | 47.56 | 38.8 | 122.5 | 50.45 | 44.1 | 134.9) 59.10; 41.8 142.7 
37.8 | M4) ED. .cccaeens 54.73 44.4 | 122.6 | 65.88 | 40.2 | 164.6 | 60.32 | 46.8 | 130.2 | 48.82) 389.4 | 124.0 | 62.12 45.0 | 188.1 | 59.83 41.7 144.4 
39.0) 14 JOURS... cccceoas 55.38 | 45.0 | 122.8 | 64.88 | 39.5 | 163.6 | #1. 21 46.8 | 131.5 | 48.67 | 39.5 | 123.2 | 61.63 | 45.1 | 136.7 | 60.41 41.8] 145.5 
39.7| ie ae 55.83 | 44.1 | 125.5 | 67.17 | 40.1 | 167.6 | 62.01 | 46.6 | 133.4 | 49.21 | 39.8] 123.7] 63.10] 45.8] 137.9 | 61.46] 41.8] 1483 
39.7! i¢ August...-...-] 58.55 | 45.7 | 127.1 | 69.59] 41.3 | 168.2 | 62.68 | 47.6 | 132.8 | 48.40 | 39.3 | 123.2 | 62.59] 45.6 | 137.3 | 61.46 | 421] 147.5 
40.3 | 1 
Trade 
Retail 
organs, a4 Wholesale ’ an 
parts Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel 7 — 
| 
ne Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
a a Average......./$20.85 | 41.7] 71.5 |$21.17 | 43.0] 63.6 |$23.37 | 43.9 52.5 |$17.80 | 38.8 | 45.4 |$21.23 | 38.8 | 654.3 |$28.62| 44.5 66 0 
i ® January....... 30.59 | 40.6) 75.6] 21.538) 42.9] 64.9) 23.78 | 43.6] 53.7 | 18.22) 38.8] 46.6] 21.89) 30.0) 56.0 .96 | 43,9 66. 6 
40.7 | !: August........ 52.05 | 41.1 | 125.8 | 38.14 | 41.0 | 100.3 | 45.37 | 42.1 | 104.3 | 32.50 | 37.2) 85.9 | 36.74 37.1 99.4 | 49. 41 42.6 | 119.4 
41.9 | September....| 53.65 | 41.2 | 128.1 | 37.06 | 40.0 | 101,2 | 44.15 | 40.1 | 105.1 | 31.85 | 36.3 | 85.4 | 37.02 | 36.9 | 101.1 | 30.23 | 42.6 121.5 
40.8 October......- 53.68 | 41.3 | 128.9 | 36.74 40.0 | 101.3 | 44,08 40.2 | 105.8 | 31.59 | 36.1 86.0 | 37.20 | 36.8 | 102.8 | 51.43 | 42.4 124.3 
41.6) 12 November....| 54.70 | 41.4 | 131.4 | 37.14 39.5 | 102.5 | 44.02 | 39.6) 108.6 | 31.15 | 35.5 | 85.6) 37.40 | 36.5 | 102.7 | 52.13 | 42.5 125. 5 
42.9 December..... 54.97 | 41.6 | 130.0 | 37.36 | 39.7 | 101.6 | 44.74} 39.9 107.9 | 31.87 | 36.0] 85.3 | 38.18 | 37.2 | 102.4 53.79) 43.2] 128.8 
40.4 | 31. January ....... 54.36 | 41.0 | 130.9 | 37.62 | 39.8 | 104.4 | 45.46} 39.9 110.8 | 32.00 | 35.9] 88.9 | 37.68 | 36.9) 100.7 | 50.62 | 42.3 125. 4 
40.0} 1; February...... 55.87 | 41.1 | 134.3 | 38.33 | 40.0 | 105.0 | 46.83 | 30.7 | 111.9 | 32.00] 35.7) 88.3 | 37.94) 37.3 | 100.2 | 53.05 | 43.9] 125.3 
40.3) 1% i 55.17 | 40.9 | 133.4 | 38.89 | 39.8 | 104.4 | 46.14 | 39.5 | 112.3 | 32.28 | 35.3 87.8 | 37.50 | 36.2 | 102.6 | 51.30 |) 43.7] 124.2 
40.8 | 12 aes 55.84 | 41.0 | 134.6 | 39.27 | 390.8 | 105.5 | 46.66 | 39.2 | 115.0 | 33.17 | 35.3 | 89.5 | 38.23 | 36.6) 103.0 | 50.24) 43.5 126.1 
40.8 | 12 56. 61 41.2 | 136.3 | 39.84 39.9 | 106.4 | 47.08 | 39.6 | 114.8 | 34.04 35.2 | 90.7 | 38. 54 36.5 | 104.0 | 50. 96 43.4 128.1 
40.9 1m a 56.00 | 41.1 | 135.3 | 40.52 | 40.3 | 107.0 | 48.52 | 40.6 | 115.9 | 35.04 35.8 | 91.5 | 39.33 36.9 | 104.9 | 50.86 | 43.4 128.1 
40.6) 18 Pl pcindcevcée 56. 41.2 | 136.5 | 41.19 40.8 | 107.7 | 49. 44 41.0 | 116.2 | 35. 67 36. 5 91.5 | 39.48 37.2 | 104.5 | 51.27 43.3 128, 4 
40.4) 1% August...-...-| 57.51 | 41.3 | 187.9 | 41.19 | 41.0 | 108.0 | 49.35 | 41.1 | 116.0 | 85.85 | 36.5] 91.4 | 39. 17 | 37.1 | 104.3 | 61.33 | 43.7] 128.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '— 
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Trade—Continued Finance!’ Service 
Retall—Continued 
Bro- | tnsur- 
ker- anes Hotels * (year-round) Power laundries Cleaning and dy 
Year and month Automotive Lumber and bulld- | age 
ing materials 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. Rd brly. | wkly. one. brly. | wkly.| wkly.| wkly. Es brly. | wkly. wu brly. | wkly. wir . 
earn- | hours | @FD- | earn | hours | Car- | earn- | earn- | earn- | pours | C@FD- | CaFD- | hours | Carn- | earn- | 07: | 
ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents | 
2 ae $27. 07 47.6 7.1 |$26. 22 42.7 61.9 ($36. 63 |$36.32 |$15.25 | 46.6 32. 4 |$17. 69 42.7 41.7 |$19.96 | 41.8 | 
ff SESS 28. 26 46.8 60.6 | 26. 16 41.7 63.4 | 38.25 | 37.62 | 15.65 45.9 33.8 | 18.37 42.9 42.9 | 19.92 41.9 | 
0 ee 51. 45.5 | 115.2 | 48.49 43.0 | 112.2] 58.42 | 52.55 | 29.50 45.0 | 66.0 | 32.79 42.2 77.1 | 35.86) 40.8) 
| EE ake 51. 65 45.3 | 115.9 | 48.24 42.3 | 113.5 | 50.32 | 51.47 | 20.86 44.1 67.2 | 33.44 42.4 78.6 | 37.67 41.9 | 
October ese 45.7 | 116.5 | 48.70 42.9 | 113.6 | 61.38 | 51.96 | 30. 45 44.0 | 68.4 | 32.97 42.3 78.7 | 37.70 41.5 * 
November............]| 52. 62 45.3 | 117.4 | 47.65 42.1 | 113.9 | 64.51 | 53.98 | 30. 54 4.4 68.7 | 32. 86 41.7 78.6 | 37.23 40.9} 
Decem ber . 52. 71 45.5 | 116.8 | 49.03 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.85 | 53.92 | 30. 89 44.1 69.3 | 33.88 42.6 79.7 | 37.70 41.5 | 
1048: January a i 44.4 | 117.9 | 48.19 41.8 | 115.4 | 62.35 | 56.09 | 30. 55 43.9 69.5 | 33.99 42.3 80.7 | 37.64 41.4) » 
February . 53. 03 45.0 | 118.6 | 49. 56 42.1 | 117.4 | 63.37 | 56.63 | 31.19 4.6 69.5 | 33. 54 41.9 80.2 | 36. 55 40.5 
March 52. 98 44.6 | 120.2 49. 24 42.5 | 117.0 | 62.60 | 55.51 | 30.96 4.0 69.5 | 33.74 42.0 80.5 | 37.96 41.5 
Ape 54. 53 45.5 | 121.6 | 49.64 42.6 | 117.5 | 65.76 | 54.94 | 31.59 44.2 70.0 | 34.29 42.2 81.0 | 39.18 42.1 
incasdsasvonsubail | 64.49 45.5 | 122.0 | 80.32 42.8 | 119.3 | 71.15 | 56.22 | 31.70 44.2 , 70.7 34. 22 41.8 81.7 | 39.13 42.0) « 
June _.| 54.65 45.5 | 122.1 | 61.08 43.2 | 120.2 | 60.35 | 54.75 | 31.88 44.1 71.1 | 34.36 41.8 82.3 | 40.14 42.4) 
scoubedeamnell | 65.08 | 45.1 | 123.7 | 51.31 | 42.8 | 121.6 | 68.12 | 65.22 | 32.04] 44.0] 71.4] 34.55] 42.2] 82.0) 39.02] 41.7) 4 
August | £6.04 5.6 | 125.1 | 82. 61 43.4 | 122.0 | 65.33 | 55.79 | 32.17 44.9 71.3 | 33.70 41.1 82.2 | 37.48 40. 
! 
































1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 


ing both full- and part-time employees who worked or received 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


pay during 
As not all reporting 


firms supply man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average hourly 
earnings for indiyidual industries are based on a slightly smaller sample 
than are average weekly earnings. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
Industries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
remaining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 
supervisory ae and working supervisors. The size of the reporting 
sample, methods of computation, and additional tables on “real” and “net 
spendable’’ weekly earnings are contained in the Bureau's monthly mimeo- 
graphed release, ‘‘Hours and EFarnings—Industry Report,”’ which is avail- 
able upon request. Data for 1939 and January 1941, for some industries, are 
not strictly comparable with the periods currently presented. All series, b 
month, are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Suc 
requests should specify the series desired. Data for the two current months 
are subject to revision without notation. Revised figures for earlier months 


* April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 

‘ Data include private and municipa! street-railway companies and 
lated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 

5 Prior to Apri] 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to al!» 
ployees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages ref 
ma yi the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Sta 
ards Act. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to incly 
& greater number of employees of “long lines.” The April 1945 dats 
$40.72, 42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, 
92.6 cents on the new basis. 

* Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated om 
commission basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters person 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

oe on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not ar 
able. 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, 
tips, not included. 

*Revised. 


are identified by an asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. 
2 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods: 
Class products made from purchased glass.— May 1948; comparable April 
data are $44.36 and 112.1 cents. 
Knitted cloth.— September 1947; comparable August data are 101.2 cents. 
Jute goods, except felte.—September 1947; comparable August data 
are 89.1 cents. 
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4p C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production 


ies ! 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 

























































































[In cents] 
All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods 
Year and month 
ing and dye Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- 
Gross jing over-| Gross |ing over-| Gross | ing over- Gross jing over-| Gross {ing over-| Gross |ing over- 
time time time time time time 
Ave A 68.3 66. 4 74.9 72. 61.0 60.1 || 1947: August___.._- 123.6 120.1 131.2 127.5 115.8 112.4 
‘| why, | be 104.6] 97.0) 1144] 105.3] 89.1 84.0 September...| 124.9] 120.9] 133.1] 128.9] 116.5 112.7 
hours | ¢ 103.3 96.9 112.7 105.2 90.2 85.4 October_....- 125.8 121.6 133.7 129.2 117.5 113.7 
108. 4 105.5 116. 5 113.4 100.3 97.2 November... 126. 8 122.7 134. 6 130. 2 118.5 114.7 
. December.-_- 127.8 122.8 135. 4 129.9 119.6 115.2 
72.9 70.2 80.8 77.0 64.0 62. 5 
85.3 80.5 94.7 88.1 72.3 69.8 || 1948: January____-- 128. 5 124.3 135. 5 130.8 121.0 117.3 
41.8 | 96.1 89.4 105.9 97.6 80.3 76.3 February_...| 128.7 124.7 135.2 130.9 121.7 118.1 
41.9) 101.9 94.7 111.7 102.9 86.1 81.4 March........ 128.9 124.8 135. 2 130. 6 122.9 118.3 
102.3 296.3 111.1 | 2104.2 90.4 185.8 cf 129. 2 125.3 135.7 131.4 122.0 118.4 
40.8 108. 4 104.9 115.6 112.2 101.2 97.8 | eae 130.1 126. 2 136. 6 132. 4 123. 0 119.4 
41.9 122.1 118. 2 129.2 125.0 114.5 110.9 oe 131.6 127.5 138. 5 134. 1 124. 2 120.4 
41.5 eae 133.3 129. 6 140.8 137.0 125. 2 121.6 
> : | g August 3... 134.9 130.9 143.2 138. 5 126. 2 122.7 
41.4) Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at 1Eleven-month average only; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day 
40.5 @Moand one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings exclu- holiday period. 
41.5) of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 3 Preliminary. 
42.1 idays. 
42.0 
42. 4 . . . . 
+e TABLE C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm ' 
IU 
Building construction 
anies and 
panies, — All types, private Special building trades 
ated to alle construction projects 
“ —— rele Total building General contractors " , 
2B D0F Slang Plumbing and heat- | Painting and deco- 
co to inciugiiiear and month All trades # ne valine 
a ats 
0.6 hours, a | 
Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver-| Aver- Aver- | Aver- ie. | Aver- | Aver- . | Aver- | Aver- i. | Aver- 
pensated on age a age age — age age — age age —— age age _ = age age — age 
ers person wkly. | wyiy, hourly; wkly.| .y),, |hourly| wkly. | , Sy hourly | wkly. | gijy, | hourly| wkly. on hourly| wkly. | . na _ | hourly 
earn- |} a earn- | earn- |}, ae earn- | earn- |}, ours earm- | earn- |» ae earn- | earn- | », a earn- | earn- | hy Ze earn: 
} are not ar ings § ings | ings? ings | ings# ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? | ings 
uniforms, w ie ws ea 
: Average..... (4) (4) (4) |$31. 70 33.1 |$0. 958 |'$30. 56 | § 33.3 |5$0. 918 ($33.11 32.7 |$1.012 |$32. 87 34.6 '$0.949 |$33. 05 32.5 | $1.016 
1: January--.-.-- (4) (4) (4) 32. 18 32.6 986 | $30.10 | 932.7 | 5.946 | 33.42 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16 35.8 . 955 | 31. 49 20.7 1. 062 
: August...... $54. 36 38.6 |$1. 668 | 64.71 38.2 | 1. 694 61. 33 38.0 1,614 | 69.01 38.5 | 1.794 | 69. 60 38.9 | 1.791 | 66.32 37.4 1.774 
September. -.| 65. 09 38.3 | 1.607 | 65. 36 37.9 | 1.723 61. 16 37.2 1. 646 | 70.61 38.9 | 1.816 | 71.19 39.1 | 1.819 | 66.13 37.4 1. 767 
October -..-- 66. 03 38.5 | 1.716 | 66. 36 38.1 | 1.743 62. 25 37.4 1, 665 | 71.32 38.9 | 1.833 | 71.98 39.2 | 1.836 | 67. 29 37.6 1. 792 
November -_| 64. 02 36.9 | 1.736 | 64. 55 36.6 | 1.765 60. 55 35.8 1, 690 | 69. 36 37.5 | 1.851 | 71.90 38.4 | 1.872 | 63. 56 35. 0 1, 818 
December...| 66. 47 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 37.9 | 1.774 62. 86 37.1 1.695 | 72. 64 38.9 | 1.865 | 76.61 40.6 | 1.887 | 65.33 36. 0 1,812 
§: January ..... 65. 73 37.3 | 1.762 | 66. 28 37.2 | 1.781 62. 05 36. 4 1,707 | 71. 43 38.2 | 1.868 | 75.79 40.7 | 1.862 | 65.79 35.7 1, 840 
February....| 66.17 37.0 | 1.788 | 66.31 36.7 | 1.806 62. 70 36. 3 1,727 | 70.99 37.3 | 1.890 | 74.17 39.1 | 1.895 | 65.03 34.7 1. 872 
March__...- 66. 73 37.4 | 1.786 | 66.89 37.1 | 1.805 63. 28 36. 7 1,724 | 71.47 37.5 | 1.905 | 74.01 39.0 | 1.897 | 66. 80 35.7 1. 870 
April......-| 67. 25 37.5 | 1.795 | 67.31 37.0 | 1.818 63. 62 36. 5 1.745 | 72.08 37.7 | 1.909 | 74. 64 38.9 | 1.919 | 68. 29 36.3 1, 880 
May-........-.| 67.90 37.5 | 1.812 | 68.13 37.1 | 1.835 64.7 36.5 1.772 | 72. 67 37.9 | 1.916 | 75. 55 39.1 | 1.933 | 69.76 36. 6 1. 906 
} ESE 70. 57 38.5 | 1.835 | 70.49 37.9 | 1.858 67. 00 37.4 1.789 | 75.14 38.6 | 1.948 | 79.03 40.0 | 1.976 | 70.27 36.4 1, 930 
|, =e 71. 53 38.4 | 1.865 | 71.38 37.8 | 1.890 67. 90 37.2 1. 826 | 75.88 38.5 | 1.972 | 78.89 39.2 | 2.014 | 71.20 36.8 1. 934 
August ? 72. 07 38.3 | 1.880 | 72.09 37.8 | 1.906 68. 54 37.4 1.835 | 76.77 38.4 | 1.997 | 80.30 39.1 | 2.053 | 71.37 36.6 1. 948 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '—¢, 


































































































































Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation 
Year and month Electrica) work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foun dation 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. = hourly! wkly. LY hourly} wkly. E.. hourly! wkly. Avs. hourly} wkly. Ave. hourly) wkly. Ave. me 
earn- | pours | CAFR | C@rD- | hours | C@rn- | earn- nh earn- | earn- ae earn- | earn- aa earn- | earn. |) a 
ings * ings | ings# ings | ings * ings | ings * ings | ings? ings | ings # | °°Urs 

1940: Average.......|$41. 18 34.5 |$1. 196 |$29. 47 29.8 |$0. 988 $36. 60 28. 5 |$1. 286 |$31. 23 33.0 |$0. 947 |$28.07 | 31.8 |$0. 883 |$26.53 | 30.9 

1941; Janvary.......| 43.18 36.5 | 1.184 | 25. 66 25.3 | 1.012 | 35.36 27. 5.| 1.287 | 30.40; 31.2 .974 | 27.60 | 30.3 -910 | 23.86; 20.1 

1947: August....... 76.96 | 39.3 | 1.000 | 66.89) 38.2) 1.727 | 75.61 38.0 | 1.902 | 65.99) 39.5) 1.670 | 60.86; 37.4 1.629; 63.12] 39. 
September....| 79. 92 40.3 | 1.985 | 66.68 38.1 | 1.752) 76.05 38.1 | 1.905 | 65.75 39.0 | 1.684 | 63. 27 37.9 | 1.660 | 64.27 39. 
October... 81. 87 40.8 | 2.006 | 67.19 37.7 | 1.781 | 75.60 37.41 2.019 | 66. 55 38.9 | 1.710 | 62.48 38.4 | 1.626 | 63. 51 38. 
November. . 79. 64 39.9 | 1.9905 | 65.39 36.0 | 1.817 | 73. 35.3 | 2.075 | 66. 50 38.4 | 1.733 | 57.76 35.4) 1.631 | 60.08 | 36. 
December.....| 81. 20 40.6 | 2.000 | 66.60) 36.3 1.836 | 76.63 36.5 | 2.100 | 64.04 37.8 | 1.718 | 60. 64 37.1 | 1.634 | 63.33 | 37. 

1948: January._.....| 81.62 40.6 | 2.012) 61.51 33.0 | 1.862) 75.84 36.7 | 2.0609 | 63.04 36.5 | 1.750 | 56. 54 34.5 | 1.638 | 63.79 37.7 
February ..| 82.10 40.0 | 2.052 | 59. 50 31.6 | 1.881 | 74.81 35.9 | 2.087 | 61.60 35.2 | 1.752) 55.38 33.7 | 1.643 | 64.37 7.3 
March .-«~| 83. 75 40.6 | 2.064 | 61.38 32.6 | 1.883 | 75.10 36.0 | 2.087 | 62.93 35.4 | 1.778 | 55.86 | 34.4 | 1.622) 61.57 | 36.4 
April 81. 76 39.7 | 2.061 6A. 61 34.3 | 1,885 | 76.61 36.6 | 2.004 | 68.41 38.0 | 1.799 | 58.33 35.3 | 1.652 | 63.40 7.9 | 
Sinndis ddamiee 81.44 39.7 | 2.051 66. 91 34.8 | 1.923 | 79.22 37.1 | 2.137 | 69.55 38.8 | 1.705 | 59.89 35.9 | 1.669 | 65.72 | 39.3 
June ..| 82.60 39.8 | 2.075 | 71.21 36.2 | 1.967 | 83. 54 38.2 | 2.185 | 70.64 39.4 | 1.704 | 63.15 36.8 | 1.717 | 68.45 40.4 
July # | 84.31 40.3 | 2.000 | 74.78 37.8 | 1.977 | 83.12 37.4 | 2.223 | 70.28 39.2 | 1.795 | 64.62 37.1 | 1.736 | 66.68 38.6 
August’ | 85.33 | 40.1 | 2.129 | 74.70] 37.0 | 2.107 | 81.59 | 36.7 | 2.222 70.35 | 39.2 | 1.796 | 65.37 | 37.6 | 1.737 | 69.21 | 39.5} 

| Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and. month ko tend ee ered 
- Avg. Ave. | Ave. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
° wkly. | wkly. | hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. 
earnings’| hours | earnings | earnings’) hours earnings | earnings’; hours earnings | earnings*;} hours 

1940: Average - (*) (*) (*) (4) (4) (‘) (‘) (4) . (*) (‘) 

1941: January a (*) (4) (‘) (‘) L (*) (4) (4) (¢ (*) (*) 

I BE adinncnteintn $62. 82 40. 2 $1. 562 $58. 57 40.1 $1. 459 $65. 53 40.2 $1. 632 $58. 92 40. 5 
Septem ber P eo ar 63. 85 40. 2 1, 587 59. 68 39.9 1. 495 66. 84 40.1 1. 666 58. 26 40.9 
October ie anil 64. 53 | 40.3 1. 602 60. 66 40.2 1. 510 67. 11 40.0 1. 676 60. 08 41.1 
Novem ber . 61.67 38.2 1.615 57. 55 7.7 1. 528 64. 03 38.1 1. 680 58. 50 38.9 
Decem ber 62. 83 38. 4 1.638 60. 21 38. 4 1. 57 65. 24 38. 4 1. 697 58.35 38.2 

| 

Bein croncitinin 63. 28 | 37.8 1. 676 61.25 37.9 1. 618 65. 57 37.6 1.745 58.14 38.1 
February nial 65. 42 38. 5 1. 700 60. 06 37.4 1. 629 68. 78 38. 6 1. 781 61. 24 39.0 
Sa. cntiiieasiaentah ate 5. 85 38.9 | 1. #92 60. 71 37.7 1. 609 68.79 39.3 1. 750 62. 89 38. 9 
April. ‘ | 66, 92 39. 6 1. 691 61. 63 38. 5 1. 601 69. 53 39.9 1, 743 65. 08 39.8 
May eonenrerennnenen| 66. 7 39.1 1.7 63. 09 38.8 1. 627 69. 30 39.4 1. 760 63. 86 38.8 
June aliiieentiel 70. 93 40.9 1. 73 67. 53 40.8 1, 656 74. 06 41.5 1. 785 66. 61 39.5 
July ¢ 72. 27 41.2 1. 756 69. 73 42.2 1. 652 74. 42 41.0 1.184 69. 23 40.6 
August’ 71. 97 40. 5 1.775 70. 78 42.7 1. 659 73.18 39.6 1. 847 69. 97 41.0 

! Covers al! contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the + Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may ™ 
months shown (over 14,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 

The data include all employees of these construction firms working at the ‘ Not available r to Fe 1946. 

site of privately finan poe (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, superin- 5 Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, ' 

tendents, time clerks, s.) mployees of these firms engaged on publicly a + — building data. 


financed projects and off-site work are excluded. v A 
* Inelu types not shown separately. ’ Preliminary. 
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Prices and Cost of Living 


ABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ! for 


Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 






































Commodities 
(1935-39 = 100] 
| Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Housefur- Miscel- 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent 
Gas and | Otherfuels| ™Sbings | laneous 
Total | electricity | and ice 
acini GiesnanibinenGoeninend 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 Qa 59.1 50.9 
a LR IS IO 71.7 81.7 69. 8 92.2 ee Q 60. 8 52.0 
Di At. sendupebnbaibegenoonse 118.0 149. 6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 @ 121.2 83.1 
ST te iephdasteaniceaionce= 149. 4 185.0 209. 7 119. 1 104. 8 » 169.7 100.7 
RS REE Se SOC 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 ) 111.7 104. 6 
AGSNGOoccccccocccceccccccceseeceesees 97.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 (3) 85. 4 101.7 
AGURGD. .cewcccccnccescceccccccsecccce 99. 4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98. 9 9c. 3 101.3 100.7 
August 15. ....-..---.----------------- 98. 6 93. 5 100. 3 104. 3 97.5 99.0 96.3 100. 6 100. 4 
AEE. .cenceugcecpenegeccosecensense 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 98. 0 101.6 100. 5 101.1 
SC a I ae a 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107. 4 107.3 104.0 
| 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100. 8 97.5 104. 0 100. 2 101.8 
ember A IE TEE 110. 5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 96.7 111.3 116.8 107.7 
a a ere 116. 5 123. 9 124. 2 108. 5 105. 4 06.7 113.9 122.2 110.9 
Si inidgadvapebebvsenstecéneeus 123. 6 138.0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 96.1 119.0 125. 6 115.8 
DE iidiiaerercescccennennesererses 125. 5 136.1 138. 8 108. 2 109. 8 95.8 123. 4 136. 4 121.3 
ene 128. 4 139.1 145. 9 108. 3 110.3 95.0 125. 1 145.8 124.1 
Ce ee 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (*) 111.4 95. 2 127.2 146.0 124. 5 
PEE iichennibenucccanbtbocnpncebe 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 132.0 159. 2 128.8 
ES ES Se en 133. 3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110. 5 92.1 128. 4 156. 1 127.9 
SS ee 152. 2 187. 171.0 (®) 114.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132. 5 
EE a 159. 2 193. 8 185. 8 111.2 121.1 92.0 149. 5 184. 4 139.9 
S —) 163.8 203. 5 187. 6 113.6 124. 6 92.1 156. 3 187. 5 140. 8 
ant onde ntndunadaagonebhens 163. 8 201. 6 189. 0 114.9 125. 2 92.2 157.4 187.8 141.8 
inc nivcgnmcaintiandnaition 164.9 202. 7 190. 2 115. 2 126. 9 92. 5 160. 5 188. 9 143.0 
DT nc cchnecodeecbéméadcanebes 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92. 6 162.0 191.4 144.4 
tid nnsciosadea@hwansesantns 168. 8 209. 7 192.1 115.9 129. 5 93.1 165. 0 192. 3 146. 4 
Sith inseminchudadhesoonende 167.5 204.7 195. 1 116.0 130. 0 93. 2 165. 9 193. 0 146. 4 
EMTS CS 3 166. 9 202.3 196. 3 116.3 130.3 93.8 166. 0 194.9 146. 2 
Sl inbdebtchdnsdbastcendsscecds 169. 3 207.9 196. 4 116.3 130. 7 93.9 166. 7 194.7 147.8 
LT LAL I 170. 5 210.9 197. 5 116.7 131.8 04.1 168. 6 193. 6 147.5 
cin ntanckimmpahmbciiedtipteaines 171.7 214.1 196. 9 117.0 132. 6 94.2 170. 1 194.8 147.5 
AEA FHT. NET 173.7 216.8 197.1 117.3 134.8 94.4 174. 2 195. 9 150. 8 
CS ELLE AGI 174.5 216. 6 199. 7 117.7 136. 8 94.5 178.1 196.3 152.4 
RATT AEE RIP 174. 5 215.2 201.0 118. 5 137.3 04.6 178.9 198. 1 52.7 





The “consumers’ 
i) prices of selected 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699 
ies in the United States, 1913-41, contains 










» cities whose incomes ave 






rice index for moderate-income families in la 
merly known as the ‘“‘cost of living Index’”’ measures average changes In 

goods, rents, and services weighted 
ught in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
$1,524 in 1934-36. 
Changes in Cost of Living in L 
a detailed description of meth 


e cities,” 


y quantities 









d in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
ice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 


rk, may 0 r omie Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 


Living 





itenance, ' 





Mimeographed tableg are available upon request showing indexes for each 


of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the m ) 
Indexes for all large cities combined are available 


groups of living essentials. 


ajor 


since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies 
from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 


War I. 
? Data not available. 
3 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Pe, 
[1935-39 = 100] 





Sept.15,/ Aug. 15, July 15,|\June 15, May 15,|Apr. 15,|Mar.15, ; June 15, Ay 
1948 1648 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1048 048 948 4 7 | 196 |); 


174. 5 .f 173.7 | 171.7 | 170.5 











Atlante, Ga... 4 (3) 76. (’) 170.8 
Raltimore, Md ; 179. 2 176.1 (4) 

Birmingham, Ala.......... 178. 6 2 174.7 | 173.7 
Git Gt .ncsesesontue 169.0 8. , 166. 1 164.1 
= , J SeReeE . (2) 3. (’) (8) 
 } a ee ’ 176.2 | 174.9 
Cincinnati, Ohio 176.3 . ‘ 173. 5 172.3 
Cleveland, Obio........... (2) T () 173.7 
DIGRVER, CGO. <cccocccccece (?) , (*) (*) 

<< 75 76. 5. 174. 173. 2 
(ca kia 75 5. , 172. 


Indianapolis, Ind .f () 
Jacksonville, Fla........... 178. 
Kansas City, Mo , . (*) 
Los Angeles, Calif . ; 168. 
Manchester, N. H......... 8. (2) 
Memphis, Tenn..........-. 174. 
Milwaukee, Wis_.......... ’ (4) 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... . 3.5 171. 
Mobile, Ala i 173. 
New Orleans, La.......... (?) 
Now York, N. Y......-..-.. 3. i : q 169. 





Norfolk, Va.. ee a , (’) 
Philadelphia, Pa........... , 2. 172. 
PRONE: F Oiccacccccccece af 178. { .8 175. 
Portland, Maine......... (*) 167. 
Portland, Oreg....... oa (?) (?) 80. (4) 
- *) eee (2) (2) ; (?) 
eens se 75 (2) 172. 
San Francisco, Calif.. odie 177 (?) 174. 
SE Gills secacscocece (2) (2) : (?) 
, (2) 174. (’) 














ya eres sos eereree a oererFr errs eee enree'u ac o 
Sw ON hw WI -I or 8 onowemfnwnoa-i-s & © eNO OO 


Seattle, Wash...¢......... (2) 176. (2) 1 (?) 
Washington, DX C.......... (2) 169. () 1 (?) 163. 2 



































! The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additin 
serv icos purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities, 
indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedu) 


* Through June 1047, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 


cted Pe in 
Commodities ! 































































































































[1935-39 = 100] 
5, | June 15, Ay 
146 | | Fuel, electricity, and ice 
egy Food Apparel Rent aon wand Miscellaneous 
133. 3 Total Gas and elec- | Other fuels and & 
===, City tricity ice 
aby | 
6 | 
136, § Sept. 15! Aug. 15 Sept. 15 Aug. 15 |Sept. 15 Aug. 15 |Sept. 15! Aug. 15 Sept. 15|Aug. 15 |Sept. 15)Aug. 15 Sept. 15) Aug. 15)Sept. 15) Aug. 15 
133.8 | 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948. | 1948 1948 | 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1048 1948 1948 
.6 
130. 9 | 
mes Se all 215.2 | 216.6; 201.0} 199.7] 118.5! 117.7) 187.3] 136.8 | 94. 6 04.5 | 178.9] 1781] 1981] 196.3) 152.7 152. 4 
.7 —==_ —=— —oe SO OS 
0.9) Wi 214.2 | 215.7 (*) 206. 7 (?) 120.0 | 148.2)| 148.2 76.9 76.9 | 213.7 | 213.8 (') 200. 6 (‘) 155.1 
136. 4 pee 228.7 | 228.9 200.8 (*) 115.6 (?) 148.0 | 148.1 | 121.3] 121.8] 169.5 | 160.3] 203.5 (') 149.0 () 
130. § ingham, Ala_.| 216.3 219.3 209. 0 207.0 (?) 138. 7 135. 6 135. 6 79.6 79. 6 177.3 177.3 192.1 192.3 149.3 149.3 
Ena ~ ae 207.2} 208.8] 192.3} 190.7] 1146 (?) 153.0 | 152.3) 112.5] 112.3] 174.5] 173.6] 189.4] 186.9 | 144.7 143.8 
131.9; gina. N. Y_.-.-- 210.1 | 213.0 (4) (4) (2) (2) 140.2 | 139.1 96.0 96.0 | 179.6 | 177.4 (') (‘) (') (') 
138. 4 | ogo, Ul_...----| 221-4 | 223.6 | 203.6 | 200.6 | 133.7 (2) 131.5 | 131.0 83. 5 83.5 | 181.4] 180.6] 183.4] 180.4] 154.8 152.7 
129. 4 | innati, Ohio...| 218.0} 218.1 | 1981] 197.5] 114.1 (?) 141.8} 141.1 95.1 95.1 | 186.4] 185.0] 100.3] 189.6] 153.9 153.0 
136.1) y sland, Ohio....| 225.6 | 229.0 (‘) 196.3 (2) 124.3 | 144.7] 143.6] 105.6] 105.6] 182.0] 179.9 () 184.0 (') 152, 2 
134.7 tibver, Colo......-| 210.5 | 213.1 () (*) (?) (2) 112.6 | 111.9 69. 2 69.2 | 162.0] 160.5 () (’) () (') 
134. § it, Mich..---- 207.6 210.1 198. 5 197.8 (2) (?) 150. 6 149.7 87.3 86.7 198. 7 197.4 206. 4 207. 6 166. 5 166. 1 
ime Riston, Tex....-- 223.7 | 223.8} 213.2] 210.9] (2) 121.1 99.6 | 98.4 81.8] 81.8] 151.7] 146.1] 1984] 199.3) 152.5 152. 6 
132.9 janapolis, Ind..} 216.0 | 217.1 (’) (?) (?) (?) 154.6 | 154.0 86. 6 86.6 | 194.6] 193.6 (') (*) (') (') 
138. 0 | sonville, Fla...| 219.3 | 220.7 | 197.7 (1) 127.1 (?) 146.9 | 147.3 100.2] 100.2] 187.4] 188.1] 186.3 (1) 160. 1 (') 
135.8 | ncas City, Mo..| 204.4 | 205.4 (’) (1) (2) (?) 127.6 | 127.6 66.7 66.7 | 183.2] 183.2 (') (') (‘) () 
Angeles, Calif..;| 212.1 | 212.7) 194.5] 1948 (2) 123.9 94.0 94.0 89.3 89.3 | 116.4] 116.4] 189.0] 187.0] 152.1 151.7 
135.2 | giiochester, N.H..| 215.5 | 217.8 (1) (2) (2) 155.7 | 155.7} 94.6] 946] 186.2] 186.2] (1!) (1) () (1) 
132. 5 | @iimphis, Tenn....) 227.8 | 227.1) 210.5) (1) 128.0; (*) 135.0} 134.9) 77.0} 77.0] 167.1 | 166.9) 180.7] (') 141.4} (}) 
134.7] waukee, Wis_..| 216.3; 218.8 (1) 200. 8 (2) 116.7 | 145.5 | 145.2] 104.5 | 104.5} 173.8] 173.2 (‘) 196. 4 (‘) 148. 7 
128.7) g neapolis, Minn.} 206.0 | 209.2 205.9 (‘) 126.6 (2) 139.6 | 139.5 75.8 75.8 | 180.9] 180.8] 195.2 (’) 159. 9 (') 
140.3) y le, Ala.......-| 222.1 | 222.7] 206.7] () 125.5 | (2) 129.8] 129.4; 840] 840] 165.5] 164.7 78.6} (1) 145. 1 (1) 
128. 2 | Orleans, La..-| 227.7 | 228.5 (*) 209. 1 (2) 112.1 | 113.0] 113.0 75.1 75.1 | 163.2] 163.2 () 192.7 () 144.7 
os York, N. Y.--| 216.2} 216.9] 202.9] 200.3 (?) (2) 133.3 | 132.9] 100.6] 100.5] 183.4] 182.5] 187.5 | 186.7] 157.0 157.7 
140. 6 | folk, Va..------ 220.2 | 220.5 (1) 196. 3 (2) 115.2] 147.8! 147.8 97.8 97.8 | 187.1 | 187.1 (‘) 195.3 () 150. 2 
132.2} ¢MMisdelphia, Pa... 212.0 | 212.5] 195.0| 194.2 (?) 119.2} 142.6} 142.6 | 103.0} 103.0 | 173.1 | 173.1 | 204.6} 202.7 | 150.0 149.7 
137.0 | i0itsburgh, Pa.....| 219.5 | 220.9 | 232.8] 229.1 (?) (?) 138.8 | 138.8] 103.4] 103.4] 199.7] 190.7] 205.0] 203.7] 146.6 146. 5 
133.8; 4 jand, Maine...| 207.0} 209.8 | 200.6 (‘) 112.4 (2) 154.4} 150.7] 108.5] 108.5] 176.8] 171.3] 191.2 (‘) 151.0 () 
tland, Oreg_---- 231.4 | 234.1 () (') (2) (2) 129.3 | 127.8) 95.3 04.9 171.0] 168.1 (') (1) (') (‘) 
m= hhmond, Va._.-- 214.1} 211.7 () (1) (2) (2) 142.3} 142.3 95.6 95.6 | 170.8 | 170.8 (*) (‘) (') (‘) 
t 13 additingl Louis, Mo......| 223.0 | 225.3 202.2 (1) 119.6 (2) 138.3 | 138.3 94.1 94.1 | 177.4] 177.4] 1748 (4) 144.9 (') 
oT 10 cities in Francisco, 
gered schedy alif soncces) M6391. 33431 194.7 () | 153] @ 83.1 83.1 72.7 72.7} 126.9] 126.9] 165.2 (‘) 162. 4 (1) + 
222.4 | 223.3 (‘) (1) (2) | (@ | 165.8] 153.3] 101.5 91.2] 187.5] 189.4 () (‘) (‘) (1) ¥ 
anton, Pa_.....- 213.2 | 217.3 | () | 205.2 (2) | 108.1) 144.7) 144.5 91.8 91.8 | 177.0| 176.7 () 184. 5 () 141.1 
ttle, Wash _..--- 221.0 | 221.9 () | 195.5] @) | 122.2] 124.2] 124.2 91.5 91.5 | 151.4] 151.4 (‘) 197.2 (‘) 154.7 
shington, D.C._| 212.9 | 214.9 (1) 219.8; (2) | 103.5 | 137.3 | 136.9 98.6) 98.6) 163.1] 162.5 () 201.1 () | 152.1 
! | | | | | | | 
Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a 
obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 
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Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat 
Corn flakes... 
Corn meal 
Rice! , 
Rolled oats * 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white. 
Vanilla cookies 
Meats, poultry, and fish: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
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Poultry: Roasting chickens......do.... 


Fish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) * ae 
Salmon, pink *.. nce ib-ounee ean. 
Dair products: 
Butter 
Cheese 
Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (rrocery) . . 
Milk, evaporated 
Eggs: Eges, fresh 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
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Bananas 
Oranges, size 200 

Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green... 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
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1947 = 100 § 1938-39 = 100. 


1 Jul . 
3 faden not computed. ¢ Average price not computed 
* February 1943 100, ? Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


* Not priced in earlier period. 
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TABLE D~7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 






























































[1926 = 100] 
All 
| Fuel Ch Mis om- | tod 
ue em- : com- | modi- 
| All Hides | tex. | and | Met#ls! pund-| icals | HOU8*-| cella- | Raw | Semi- | Manu-/ niodi. | ties 
com- | Farm and | tile | light- | ®24 | ing | and | [ | neous | mate- | ™8DU-| fac | “ties | except 
nd month ' | prod- | Foods | leather the metal nish- fac- | tured — 
a modi- | ‘ucts prod- prod ing | prod- | Mmate- | allied | ‘in com- | rials | tured rod. | except | farm 
ties 2 ucts | ucts | mate- | Dosa | rials | prod- aie modi- esas ea ; | farm | prod. 
rials ucts & ties prod- ucts 
ucts? | and 
foods # 
average. .---- 69.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80.2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69. 4 69. 0 70.0 
jely..----<<<- 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88. 1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 65.7 
November....| 136.3 | 150.3 128.6 | 131.6] 142.6] 114.3; 143.5] 101.8} 178.0 99.2} 142.3 138.8 162.7 | 130.4 131.0 129.9 
MeP.<ceccese 167.2 | 169.8 | 147.3 | 193.2] 188.3 159.8 | 155.5 | 164.4 173.7 | 143.3 | 176.5 | 163.4] 253.0) 157.8] 165.4 170.6 
Average. .---- 95.3 | 104.9 99.9; 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 91.6 
( Average...-.- 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64. 4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 
Average. .---- 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80. 4 79. 5 81.3 
August.....-- 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93. 2 89. 6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 80.1 
; Average. ----- 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
| f Average. ....- 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76. 2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83. 5 86.9 89.1 88.3 89.0 
December....| 93.6 94.7 90.5 | 114.8 91.8 78.4 | 103.3 107.8 90.4 |} 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04.6 93.3 93.7 
Average ..---- 98.8 | 105.9 99.6 | 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 103.8] 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 | 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 95.5 
Average...-.-. 103.1 122.6 | 106.6; 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 92.2; 112.1 92.9 | 100.1 98. 7 96.9 
1 Average...--- 104.0 | 123.3 | 104.9) 116.7 98. 4 83.0} 103.8 | 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 93.6 | 113.2 94.1 100.8 99. 6 98. 5 
Average. ...-- 105.8 | 128.2] 106.2; 118.1 100.1 84.0 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.2} 104.5 94.7 116.8 95.9 | 101.8] 100.8 99.7 
. August......- 105.7 | 126.9} 106.4] 118.0 99. 6 84.8 | 104.7 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 04.8 | 116. 95.5 | 101.8] 100.9 99.9 
Average.....- 121.1 148.9 | 130.7 | 137.2] 116.3 90. 1 115.5 | 132.6) 101.4! 111.6] 1003 134.7} 110.8; 116.1 114.9 109. 5 
(ORE... cc<ccce 112.9 | 140.1 112.9 | 122.4); 109.2 87.8 | 112.2] 129.9 96.4 | 110.4 98.5 | 126.3 105.7 | 107.3 106. 7 105. 6 
November....| 139.7 | 169.8 | 165.4] 172.5! 131.6 94.5 | 130.2) 145.5] 118.9] 118.2] 106.5] 153.4 129.1 134.7 132.9 120.7 
Average. ..--- 152.1 181.2 | 168.7 | 182.4] 141.7] 108.7] 145.0] 179.7 127.3 131.1 115.5 165.6 | 148.5 146.0 145. 5 135. 2 
September... 157.4 186. 4 179. 2 185. 6 142.4 114.2} 150.1 183.4 122.3 131.3 115.9 170.9 150. 5 151.8 150.8 138.3 
October - -..-.. 158. 5 189. 7 177.7 193. 1 143.4 116.1 150. 5 185.8 | 128.6] 132.4 117.1 175.2 |} 152.6 151.2 151.5 140.1 
November....| 159.6 187.9 177.9 | 202.5 145. 2 118. 2 150.8 187.7 135.8 137.5 118.8 175.5 154.9 152.4 153.1 142.1 
December....| 163.2 196.7 178.4 203. 4 148.0 124.6 151.5 191.0 135.0 139. 4 121.5 182.0 156. 5 154.9 155. 6 145. 5 
January - ----- 165.7 199. 2 179.9 | 200.3 148. 4 130.0 154. 193.3 138. 8 141.3 123. 6 183.9 156.8 157.8 158. 2 148.3 
} February.....| 160.9 185. 3 172. 4 192.8 148.9 130.8 155.3 192. 7 134.6 | 141.8 120.1 174.9 155. 2 154.5 155.3 147.6 
Maren.......- 161.4 186.0 173.8 185. 4 149.8 130.9 155.9 193.1 136.1 142.0 120.8 174.7 152.9 155.8 155.7 147.7 
162.8 186. 7 176.7 186.1 140.3 131.6 157.2 195.0 136. 2 142.3 121.8 175.5 154.1 157.6 157.3 148.7 
We kesecccee 163.9 189.1 77. 188. 4 150. 2 132. 6 157.1 196. 4 134.7 142. 6 121.5 177.6 153.8 158. 5 158. 2 149.1 
ae 166. 2 196.0 181.4 187.7 149.6 133. 1 158. 5 196. 8 135.8 143. 2 121.5 182. 6 154.5 159.6 | 159.4 149.5 
ae Joly.......... ©168.7 | 196.2] 188.3 | 189.2] 149.4] 135.7] 162.2 |¢199.9 | 134.4 | 144.5 | 120.3 | 184.3 | 155.9 | © 162.6 | ¢162.6 | © 151.1 
"RE August ____-- ¢169.5 [© 191.0} 189.5 | 188.4] ¢148.9| 136.6 /¢171.0|¢23.6| 132.0] 145.4] ¢119.7| 182.0] 159.7 | ¢164.6| 6184.6 | ©1591 
September 4 168. 5 189. 1 186. 3 187.5 147.8 | 136.7 | 171.9 203.9 | 133.3 146.1 119.9 180. 5 158.8 | 163.8) 163.8 153. 2 





—_ 


BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
ets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
p l-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these 
. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 

indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
iled description of the method of calculation see ‘“‘Revised Method of 
lation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 

ause of past differences in the method of computation.the weekly and 
thly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is 











useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data on 


price movements. 


It is not revised to take account of more complete reports. 


Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
and economicgroupssince 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932. 

? Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with 
rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
During the war, motor 
vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
April 1942 prices forward in each computation through Septem ber 1946. 


for motor vehicles in the October calculations. 


¢ Corrected. 


TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 


{Indexes 1926=100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] 


ctober 1946. The 


















































i 
‘ Fuel Chem- Mis. Semi- 
P All Hides | Tex. | and | Metals! pund.| jcals | FOU) celta. manu- | Manu- 
com- | Farm and tile | light- | 8nd ing and fur- | neous | R8¥ | “tac fac- 
Week ending prod- | Foods | leather g metal nish- mate- | ,", | tured 
modi- cts yrod prod- ing rod mate- allied i com- ial tured yrod 
ties = Prod- | ‘ucts | mate- | PFOG- | rials | prod- ng | modi- | ™® 5 | prod- | Proc: 
ucts rials | Ucts ucts | 80008 | “ties ucts | Ucts 
1948 
pars 169. 2 193. 6 190. 0 188. 5 148.1 136. 9 169. 2 201. 6 132.0 146. 4 118.2 184.3 158.8 164. 3 
| Miinencconet Mee 190. 4 190.3 188.3 147.8 137.3 170.9 202. 0 131.6 146.8 118.3 182. 5 159. 7 164.7 
; el 169 2 191.0 189. 5 189. 6 148.0 137.3 171.5 202. 0 131.7 146.8 118.7 182.8 159. 3 164.9 
, Sa 168. 4 189.3 187.8 189. 9 147.7 137.4 171.7 202. 3 132. 2 146.8 118.4 181.7 159.0 164. 2 
| ia 167.4 187.8 184.0 189, 2 147.5 137.6 172.0 203. 2 132. 1 146.9 118. 5 180. 7 158. 7 163. 0 
ig 168. 0 188. 1 185.9 188. 8 147.5 137. 6 172. 203. 1 133. 2 147.7 119.9 180. 9 158. 6 163.9 
5 ee 169.2} 190.1 | 189.9] 188.2] 147.2] 137.7] 172.4] 203.2] 132.5] 147.8] 120.3] 182.0] 158.6] 165.7 
5 168. 7 190.8 187.8 187.9 | 144.7) 137.8 171.8 202. 9 133. 5 147.8 119.3 182.4 158.3 164, 4 
 Sbare 167.1 186. 4 183.9 187.9 146. 5 138. 2 171.8 203. 1 133. 6 147.9 119.1 179.7 158. 5 163.1 
= anal 164. 6 181.5 178.0 187.8 | 146.9 | 138.3 171.9 | 202.7 133. 5 148. 5 118.4 176.7 158.3 160. 5 
 * i 164.8 182. 2 178.0 187.6 146.8 138. 1 172.5 203. 6 134.4 148. 6 118.7 177.2 158.3 160. 6 
> (aa 165. 3 183. 8 178. 8 186. 0 146. 2 138. 1 172. 6 203. 7 133. 2 148.9 118. 6 178. 2 158. 1 160.9 
itctncacee 163. 8 180. 7 174.8 187. 4 | 145. 7 138. 0 172.7 203. 5 134. 3 149. 2 119.0 176. 2 158, 2 159. 4 


All 
com- 
modi- 
ties 
except 
| farm 
| prod- 
ucts 


163.8 
164.2 
164.3 
163. 8 
162.8 
163. 4 
164.7 
163. 8 
162.8 
160.8 
160.9 
161.1 
160. 0 








All com- 
modities 
except 
farm 
products 
and 
foods 





'See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 





























































































































[1926= 100} 
1948 1947 1 
Group and subgroup —— 
Sept. Aug. July June | May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan Dee. Nov Oct. Sept. June 
nnd |———_——_- We 
All commodities #........... | 168.5 | ¢160.5 | 168.7} 1662) 163.9] 1628] 161.4] 160.9] 165.7/| 163.2] 150.6] 16585/ 187.4 112.9 
SS SS = == === ——. 
Farm products.............. | 189.1) ¢191.0) 195.2] 106.0; 180.1 | 1867) 1860) 185.3) 100.2) 196.7)| 187.9) 189.7) 186.4) 14; 
i iceetiniadithihhditdemed 176.9 | 170.2) 190.6] 200.2) 213.6| 217.9/ 2180] 220.0] 2663 | 2527/| 245.5) 241.4/ 230.3) 151.8 
Livestock and poultry..| 244.2) 250.0| 250.8/ 230.2) 219.0| 2044] 200.4/ 2100/ 2329/ 2263) 211.0) 224.5] 2248) 1374 
Other farm products....| 158.2 | 157.8] 161.9] 165.4| 163.3/ 1664] 1622/ 150.9] 1624) 1625) 157.2] 153.7] 150.3 137.5 # 
FO08S....0-ccccce--cccccccsce 186.3 | 180.5} 188.3] 181.4] 177.4] 176.7] 173.8| 1724] 179.9) 1784] 177.9| 177.7) 179.2) 1129 — 
Dairy products......... 179.9} 185.1) 1829) 181.3] 176.6] 181.0| 179.8] 184.8] 183.9] 183.5] 175.9} 167.3} 170.6)! 127.3 7 
Cereal products......... 153.3} 154.0) 154.5] 1655.1) 156.3) 158.0] 158.6] 160.2/ 170.1 | 170.6| 172.1] 166.7] 158.2) 101, 0 
Fruits and vegetables... 139.4 | °140.5| 151.2] 147.7| 147.0] 148.6] 145.7| 1445] 140.7; 136.4/ 135.5/{ 130.8] 130.1) 126; \ 
PEERS... . cocccceccccece 266.5 | 273.7 | 268.8} 241.3 233.2) 226.0] 217.1 | 206.2) 2223) 214.8} 217.6 | 230.0] 244.8/ 1101 [ 
Other foods._........... 147.0} °146.9| 148.5) 1481] 144.2] 144.4) 1443) 146.7] 155.0) 160.0] 159.4] 157.2] 150.7| 08) Ji 
F 
Hides and leather products../ 187.5 | 188.4} 189.2| 187.7 1884)| 186.1] 185.4] 1928] 200.3) 203.4] 2025) 193.1] 185.6| 1224 ‘ 
Shoes ogecccccececcs| 190.0} 180.4] 186.3) 185.8 | 185.6] 191.7] 193.8! 194.7] 104.3] 100.7] 187.0] 180.6] 176.8) 120.5 A 
Hides and skins......... | 210.6) 212.1) 220.3 | 215.2] 2180) 190.3 186.2/ 207.2] 238.9) 2569) 263.2/) 243.7) 221.1/ 121.5 h 
Leather... ........--.-.. 181.9 | 186.0] 189.2] 186.9} 1882] 183.6] 185.9] 199.6] 200.4] 217.2] 2169] 205.0] 197.4 110. i 
Other leather products... 148.6 | 148.6] 149.9} 150.9] 150.9/ 143.3] 143.8] 143.8] 143.8| 141.8] 141.3] 130.6] 139.57) 115.2 It 
4 
Textile products. ........... 147.8 | ¢148.9 | °149.4 |} 149.6] 150.2) 150.3} 149.8) 148.9] 148.4] 148.0] 145.2] 143.4] 142.4) 109.2 g 
Clothing...........--... 148.1 | °148.3|}¢148.3] 145.2] 146.8] 145.8! 144.6] 144.7| 143.4] 137.8] 137.1] 136.2] 135.9) 120.3 
Cotton goods..........-| 190.8] 205.3] 200.3] 213.1 | 217.8] 219.2) 2183) 2149] 214.8] 213.7| 209.3 | 204.7) 2025) 139.4 
Hosiery and underwear.| 104.8 | 104.9] 104.9] 105.3) 105.4| 105.4/| 105.4| 105.0] 1044) 103.0| 101.4} 100.0 99.9 75.8 
EGER ccccccccceccceses| 4,8 41.6 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 | 30.2 
ge 46. 4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46. 4 46. 4 46.4 73.3 73.3 71.2 68.3 (8) 
Woolen and worsted 
goods... .eenees| 160.0] 140.4] 147.5] 147.5] 147.6 | 147.5] 145.7| 143.0] 141.9] 130.6) 134.9) 134.3] 133.8/ 112.7 
Other textile products 188.7 | 186.6] 184.5] 183.1 |) 174.2] 170.0| 174.7/| 180.2] 181.2| 1783) 174.9) 176.6) 175.0; 112.3 
Fuel and lighting materials... 136.7 | 136.6) 135.7] 133.1 | 132.6) 131.6] 130.9/| 130.8] 130.0] 1246] 1182] 1161] 114.2| 87.8 
Anthracite.........-..--| 136.5 |°136.0 | 131.6] 127.1] 125.6 | 124.6) 1246)/ 1245) 1242] 123.4) 123.4] 123.1] 1225) 106.1 
Rituminous coal. ....... 195.0} 194.5) ¢193.1 | 1826] 181.8] 1789] 177.9! 177.9| 176.8 174.3} 173.7 | 1726) 170.3) 1328 
OOK... cecceeeneeee| 217.5] 217.4] 212.3 | 206.6] 205.4) 197.5) 100.6/ 190.6) 190.6] 183.4] 1822] 1820] 181.9) 133.5 
Electricity............../ (@) (3) 66. 4 65.7 65.4 66. 1 65. 7 66. 6 66. 4 66. 5 66. 3 64.9 65. 2 67.2 
| earew penne Tr 86. 9 90.4 90.7 89. 3 89. 1 88. 7 85.8 84. 5 85.4 83. 6 86. 8 87.0 79.6 
Petroleutf and products.| 122.2| 122.1] 1221] 1221] 1221] 121.8] 121.8] 121.7| 122.7| 1120 99.9 96. 5 93.7 | 64.0 
Metals and metal products*.; 171.9 | °171.0 | 162.2} 188.5] 157.1 | 157.2| 155.9) 155.3] 1543) 151.5| 150.8] 150.5) 150.1) 112.2 
Agricultural machinery 
and equipment *._.... 140.2} °135.6 | 134.1 | 1822) 130.5| 129.8/ 129.3) 1289] 1286) 127.0) 125.5; 1228] 121.6/ 104.5 
Farm machinery *...| 142.5 |° 137.7 | 136.3] 134.1 | 1821] 131.3 130.8| 130.4/| 130.0] 128.6! 127.0; 124.1] 122.8) 104.9 
Iron and steel........... 163.9} °163.2] 183.2/ 149.4] 1489] 149.4] 147.7/| 1463) 144.6] 140.2] 139.5) 130.3] 139.0) 110.1 
Motor vehicles *......... 175.0} °1741 | 168.2] 163.9] 161.7] 161.6] 161.6| 161.6| 161.6} 160.8/ 160.3 159.9/| 150.4 | 135.5 
Nonferrous metals. ..... 166.4 | 165.9] 153.7] 1521] 150.0] 140.8] 1468) 146.8) 145.5/ 143.0] 1422/ 1420] 142.0 99. 2 
Plumbing and heating..| 156.8 | 153.7 | 145.3 | 145.3) 143. 138.7 | 138.7) 138 138.8 | 136.1 | 136.1 | 136.1 136.0) 106.0 
Building materials. ........- 203.9 | * 203.6} °190.4 | 196.8 106.4] 105.0] 193.1 | 1927/] 103.3) 101.0] 187.7/| 185.8] 183.4/ 129.9 
Briek and tile........... 158.9} 158.6] 157.9] 163.3] 1628] 162.5/] 151.6] 151.1] 160.9! 1488] 148.1] 1464] 145.4) 121.3 
OGRE cenccnecanenaven 133.3 | °133.2| 132.2) 128.8/ 1282) 127.5| 127.4| 127.2] 126.5) 121.6] 120.6; 120.1) 119.1) 1026 
| * ae $17.1 | ° 319.5 | °318.1 | 313.2) 3129] 309.2| 303.8| 303.8/| 307.3 | 303.2/ 206.0; 200.2; 286.5) 176.0 
Paint and paint mate- 
rials.........-.-.eee-e+| 160.5 | °158.1 | °157.9 | 168.7] 1884] 158.6! 156.7] 150.6] 163.2| 164.0] 161.8/ 160.7| 157.1 | 1086 
Plumbing and heating..| 156.8 | 153.7} 145.3 145.3] 143.2| 138.7/ 138.7] 138.7)| 138.8) 136.1] 136.1) 136.1) 136.0| 106.0 
Structural steel. ........ 178.8] 1788) 160.6] 163.3] 153.3 | 155.8] 155.8)| 149.4/| 143.0| 143.0] 143.0; 143.0} 143.0); 120.1 
Other building mate- 
Gi Pwesdansscenaseeume 174.8 | ° 173.4) °167.1 | 163.5) 168.1 | 1622/ 161.8) 150.8/ 157.9} 155.5); 1526) 152.5/ 160.7; 1184 
| 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
UCtS... 2c cnnecncenaceees| 133.3] 132.0] 194.4] 185.8] 134.7] 1862] 1361) 1346] 1888) 135.0] 135.8| 128.6)| 1223 96. 4 
Chemioals.............. 126.0} 126.3] 127.8) 1262] 125.9] 1268] 1268) 126.5] 125.8); 1241] 1243) 1221] 1182 98. 0 Fa 
Drug and pharmaceu- Pu 
tical materials......... 152.7 | 153.3] 153.6) 188.7] 188.3] 183.8/ 154.4] 1543] 154.4) 154.9] 151.1] 137.5 | 136.6) 109.4 
Fertilizer materials...... 116.2] 1149] 115.0) 113.90] 1180/] 1162) 1149) 1151] 1167) 1144] 1124)/ 111.5/| 100.8 82.7 
Mixed fertilizers........| 107.8| 105.9] 1044] 108.2] 103.2] 103.1/ 103.1| 1028] 1024) 101.5) 100.8 97.7 97.2 86. 6 
Ofls and fats............ 188.6 | 180.3} 193.2] 2127] 205.0) 2123) 211.4) 201.5/ 236.7; 215.9] 2267) 193.4) 1633) 1021 
Housefurnishing goods. ..... 146.1} 145.4] 144.5] 143.2) 1426] 142.3] 1420/ 141.8] 141.3); 139.4] 137.5 | 132.4) 131.3) 110.4 
Furnisbings............. 150.8} 149.3] 148.6) 146.7] 145.8] 145.2] 144.7| 144.4] 143.8] 1428] 140.5; 139.4) 1385) 1145 
PURRIENO *..ccccaccecces 141.4] 141.6] 140.4/| 139.9) 139.6) 138.6; 139.4; 130.4/ 139.1] 136.2) 134.7; 134.1] 131.3 108.5 
Miscellaneous............... 119.9 ¢110.7 | 120.3) 121.5| 121.5/| 121.8; 120.8/ 120.1] 123.6) 121.5] 1188) 117.1] 115.9 98. 5 
Tires and Tubes *....... 66. 2 66. 2 66, 2 63. 5 63. 5 63. 4 63. 4 63. 4 63. 4 63. 4 61.0 60. 8 60. 8 65.7 

Oattle feed.............. 201.7} 1984] 230.6| 202.4) 201.1 | 206.9/ 284.2) 2620) 336.0/ 308.2; 282.7) 280.5; 287.2) 197.8 M 

Paper and pulp......... 170.9 | 169.0) 166.8 | 167.3 | 167.4 | 167.5 | 167.3| 167.4) 1681/| 164.7] 160.7/ 159.8| 150.5) 115.6 Hi 

Rubber, erude.......... 46.4 48.1 49.6 47.1 47.6 46.7 42.3 42.7 44.7 44.5 49.3 43.0 36. 4 46.2 Se 

Other miscellaneous... 132.1} 132.2/ 130.0/ 129.8] 120.7] 130.2/ 130.2] 130.8] 130.7| 180.0] 1285) 1266; 1246); 101.0 M 

Ce 

1 Bee footnote 1, table D-7. + Not available. ¢ Co Al 

* Revised. 


* Bae footnote 2, table D-7. 
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E: WORK STOPPAGES 








Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 





























Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days rat ing month 
Month and year = 
Beginn Beginning Percent of 
in month or y tye * | im month or , bg ty “| Number estimated 
year year working time 
RE a a ea Be Ye ee 1, 190,000 |................ 16, 900, 000 0.27 
ba RO RIE GE RE Hee RM apa & 470,000 |.........-...-.- 38, 000, 000 47 
"  qgpaceesebogeeeeseseceeneccosccccerecaseeocecesocos i 3 eek See 4, 600, 000 |.....-.-.-.---.- 116, 000, 000 1. 43 
EEE cosnesedencciusibioenesigaliiinss 5 a aT 2, 170,000 |----------2---""]} 84, 600, 000 ‘al 
SAIRRE IEUi pa nocnaococnocvo<thpngenner=bauh<4 219 435 79, 200 187, 000 1; 970, 000 ‘28 
0 ee ee 219 393 64, 300 171, 000 1, 780, 000 a 
November? . ...---2-2--- 22-22 nn ene n nnn nnn oeesee 178 328 57, 200 139, 000 829, 000 san 
i iinnvhcbentthcseccodntinghbaeiahehesdind 119 236 32, 300 56, 900 590, 000 08 
STs ici inbenttinbbaegnebtemtnidentntinntiiick 175 250 75, 000 100, 000 1, 000, 000 1 
MEIER dh ond sch sabhebsenpeesdsoaspecs 200 300 70, 000 110, 000 725, 000 1 
Ne ral Er steak cucaedonuspess 225 350 500, 000 550, 000 6, 000, 000 ‘8 
Nt ol akk octlbabcaiiscodananinies 275 400 175, 000 625, 000 8, 000, 000 V1 
ee ee 275 425 165, 000 350, 000 4, 100, 000 6 
IEEE UE. cn. costoierchth<casascisudaovaceganne 310 475 165, 000 240, 000 2; 000, 000 3 
ci hacnichiachiiieenishibisiiigenntiien ins 335 525 225, 000 300, 000 2, 200, 000 "3 
Sin bbandebccccconpecestocebenusiccondecetbess 335 525 150, 000 225, 000 1, 750, 000 os 
Nf ee 250 450 160, 000 275, 000 2, 400, 000 3 





facluded in 


All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
slving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
rts of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- 
involved” and “‘man-days idle’’ cover all workers made idle in establish- 


: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 


ments directly involved in a stop 
effects on other estab 


or secon 


are made | 


2 Preliminary estimates. 


[Value of work put in place} 


ilishi 


lishn 


@ as a result of material or service shortages. 


They do not measure the indirect 
ents or industries whose employees 





Type of construction 


Expenditures (in millions) 




















tal new construction ¢.................- 






ee 

Residential building (nonfarm). .---.-_-- 

Nonresidential building (nonfarm) *._. 
Industrial 





Warehouses, office and loft 
SOS SE 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 


“ SSS saes 

Hospital and institutional _--- 

Remaining types *.........._- 

Farm construction.................... 

TTT 
Rail 





road 
Telephone and telegraph -.._-_.__- 
Other public utilities. _........... 
TT 
Residential building.................. 
Nonresidentia] building (other than 
military or naval facilities) _......... 
Industrial ’ 






Hospital and institutional. __..._- 

All other nonresidential___.....__- 
Military and naval facilities.__....___- 
5 ER ' 
Sewer 


and water 
Miscellaneous public-service enter- 








Conservation and development... - 
All other public *_......-. 2.222222... 







































































1948 1947 1947 1946 

Oct.? | Sept.3} Aug.?| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Total | Total 
$1, 704 $1,783 |$1, 799 |$1,715 |$1. 616 |$1, 461 $1,311 |$1, 166 |$1,009 |$1, 157 |$1,320 |$1,432 |$1,497 |$13, 977 |$10, 458 
1, 265 | 1,336 | 1,354 | 1,318 | 1,235 | 1,120 | 1,024 940 837 948 | 1,097 | 1,141 | 1,129 | 10,893 8, 253 
660 685 695 680 635 585 525 475 400 500 610 630 590 5, 3, 183 
328 334 332 324 305 277 264 266 265 273 284 287 275 3, 131 3, 346 
114 113 111 110 110 111 116 120 125 130 134 136 137 1, 702 1, 689 
114 123 127 125 116 97 87 88 84 85 91 93 82 835 1,110 
35 35 34 29 28 25 23 22 22 24 22 19 14 216 309 
79 SS 93 96 88 72 64 66 62 61 69 74 68 619 801 
100 QS O4 89 79 69 61 58 56 58 59 58 56 594 547 
25 25 23 21 18 16 14 13 12 13 13 13 13 118 72 
25 25 24 22 19 17 16 15 15 16 17 17 17 164 115 
11 10 10 10 10 10 q a a 9 9 9 ~ 107 81 
39 38 37 36 32 26 22 21 20 20 20 19 18 205 279 
39 63 82 81 62 50 37 23 14 14 15 25 50 450 350 
238 254 245 233 233 208 198 176 158 161 188 199 214 2, 052 1, 374 
34 36 36 33 30 26 25 23 21 24 28 30 32 318 258 
55 65 57 55 63 60 63 54 48 45 55 53 59 510 305 
149 153 152 145 140 122 110 99 9 92 105 116 123 1, 224 811 
439 447 445 397 381 341 287 226 172 209 223 291 368 3, OR4 2, 205 
4 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 6 y s 8 “ 182 369 
106 102 96 &8 79 77 71 65 49 53 52 50 53 5O5 325 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 0 0 1 25 4 
58 56 52 4s 43 40 37 36 30 82 32 29 27 275 101 
24 23 22 18 15 15 13 10 7 7 ® x 4 81 R45 
22 21 20 20 19 20 19 18 11 13 12 13 16 124 55 
13 13 13 12 11 13 13 12 11 14 17 19 23 204 188 
180 190 200 169 167 136 OS 57 41 56 65 119 178 1, 233 72 
47 44 41 41 40 39 38 33 25 27 28 32 35 331 104 
q 10 q 10 10 1] 7] q 6 & & 10 11 117 87 
64 66 65 58 56 47 41 36 28 33 36 41 45 396 240 
16 17 16 14 13 13 11 v 6 uv 4 12 14 116 30 














F-2. 






Estimated construction ditures re 
ished du he given period of time. 





‘Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
bor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 


t the monetary value 


These 


it uation data reported in the 


ing aut and the data on value of contract 


4 Includes major additions and alterations. 


5 Excludes nonresidential building b 


* Includes social and recreational 
buildings not elsewhere classified. 


memorials, etc. 


z privately owned public utilities. 


ings, hotels, and miscellaneous 


7 Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomicenergy projects. 
* Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 
local transit facilities. 
* Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monuments. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 





Value (in thousands) 





Building 





Nonresidential 





Hospital and 
institutional 





Vet- 
erans’ Other 


—_—_ 


$115, 913) $511, 685 
109, 811) 355, 701 
67, 087] 347, 988, jy 
131, 152} 535, 784) 
230, 934 657, 087 


20, 498; 59, 827 
16, 683} 73,720 
45,421) 49, 220 
12,613) 54, 349 


36,918) 47, 268 
56,132) 49, 426) 
15, 154) 51, 561) 
22, 848) 58, 247 

5, 571) 75, 648 
14,751) 68, 486) 
40,219) 78, 428 
17,713} 91, 305) 
24,121) 65, 916) 








~ 
a 

Ee 

S3 
a 
id 





$1, 533, 439 
-| 1, 586, 604 

7, 775, 407 
1, 450, 252 
1, 204, 069 


1947: September 89, 262 
Genel... cacséad 111, 191 
November...... 114, 006 
Decem ber 112, 388 


105, 737 
155, 428 
145, 350 
154, 375 
114, 040 
134, 800 

y 137, 730 
August * Mel 123, 433 
September '*. _. 113, 641 


35 
Sey | 





- 
~— 





ee ee 


= 
zs 


114, 203 (*) 
225, 328) $47, 692| $101, 831 


4,744) 1,155 24 

7,342) 1,198 705 

5, 640 912; 9,991 
913 


8, 818 
41, 762 
59, 131) 58, 920 211 

5,606; 5,049 557 
20, 215; 20, 045 170 
15, 156} 13, 739 

6,691) 1,493) 5,198 

4, 402 872} 3,530 
13, 359) 13, 178 181 
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1 Exciudes press classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- § Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 
tion for the Aigmic ~~! Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs * Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposal 
cover amounts contribut y both the owner and the Federa) Government. tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects 
4 Includes major additions and alterations. elsewhere classified. 
* Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other ? Included in “All other.” 
nonresidental’’ building construction. * Unavailable. 
* Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary reuse educa- * Revised. 
tional facilities program. 1° Preliminary. 
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sip F-8: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building! 
































Lo 





















































Number of new dwelling units—House- 
Valuation (in thousands) keeping only 
New residential building 
—_— Privately financed 
otal a 
Housekeeping Addi- 
classes * tions, Pub- 
Privately financed dwelling units — a 
vately welling un tions, ‘ 
financed Keep: ». ll l-fam- | 2-fam- | Multi — 
- - - u . 
2-fam- | Multt- = Total | “tly ly? |family ¢ 
$2, 707, 573) $598,570) $478,658) $42,629) $77, 283) $296, 933) $22,910) $1, $278, 472| 184, 892) 138,908} 15,747) 30, 237 
RR RENE <5 4, 743, 414) 2, 114, 833) 1,830,260) 103,042) 181,531) 355, 587| 43,369) 1, 771, 023) 430, 195) 858,151) 24,326) 47,718 
SSE Es > 5, 549, 718) 2, 880,926) 2,361,509) 156,408) 363,009) 35,177] 29,831) 1, 891, 112} 501, 303, 550} 34,150) 73, 644 
567,979; 297,022} 238,222) 16,432) 42,368 1,604) 2,966 84,346) 51,121} 39,233) 3, 521 8, 367 
561, 536 303, 186 251, 286 14, 780 37, 120 2, 229 4, 080 89,807} 81,877) 40,834 2, 992 8, 051 
604, 165 340, 627 275, 691 18, 032 46, 904 3, 795 3, 450 87,957) 65,870) 42, 825 3, 536 9, 509 
501, 556 256, 728 201, 262 15, 724 39, 742 6, 519 5, 620 66,217} 41,010} 30, 284 8, 316 7, 410 
479, 881 227, 675 179, 806 11, 951 35, 918 2,992) 2,284 69,615) 26,088) 26,506) 2,443) 7,049 
eS 426, 531 198, 698 150, 879 11, 501 36, 318 6,616) 3,224 65,907] 32,523) 23,704 2,280; 6,539 
414, 339 202, 050 146, 934 8, 954 46, 162 9, 237 1, pote 60, 423) 82,166) 22, 180 1, 863 8, 123) 
reb 631, 621 321, 562 252, 778 20, 016 48, 768 597 4, 082 82,815) 50,788) 37, 520 4, 092 9, 176 
714, 954 411, 300 817,892) 34,372 59, 036 1, 940 6, 166 99, 433} 64,387) 45, 700 6,997; 11, 600 
Se 657, 480 349, 949 291, 208 17, 895 40, 846 5, 393 2, 729 93,790} 62,811) 41,423 3, 769 7,619 
699.657; 365,656) 301, 598 16,432; 47,626 3, 350 4,711 105, 978; 64,112) 42,106) 3,327 8, 679 
650, 119 320, 797 3 5, 899 40, 389 10, 969 3, 167 95, 588; 46,573) 36, 661 2, 971 6, 941 
645,816, 347, 869 263, 890 13, 292 70, 687 7, 760 3, 186 93,627} 46,706) 35, 816 2, 296 8, 504 





Building for which buildin 
arded in al) urban 
me smaller urban 


FP SM RD OF BO 


faces 


permits were issued and Federal contracts 
s, including an estimate of building undertaken in 
that do not issue permits. 

erally and non-federally financed building construction 
mbined. Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- 
nt) urban building construction are based primarily on building-permit 
ports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
op of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
tifcations of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from 


ner Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow *R 
lansed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
ction. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 


' Preliminary. 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated 
places of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a small number 
of unincorporated civil) divisions. 

3 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential building. 

4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

5 Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type ang; 
phie Division ? 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Gengraphic division and | 
type of new nonresi- 1947 
dential building ss 


Aug. Total 





K 
5 
a 
= 


Aug | July June May 




















All types $193, 374 $219, 508 $219, 962) $205, 619 $182, 041/$1, 712, 674 
» j 


§ 
E 
z 














x 


New England.......| 10,532, 15,340 20,512 
Middle Atlantic. . $2,532; 30,752, 32,431 
East North Central 49,357| 657,717) 6565, 231 
West North Central.| 17,026) 12,114] 13,671 
South Atlantic...... 17,104) 34,905 
East South Central. , 649) }, 392 
West South Central | 14,885) 25, 965 
Mountain ‘, 567) , 778 
Pacific... meogoeel LT Sale 
Industrial buildings ¢. _. 828! 24, 387 
New England... 546; 3, 526 
Middle Atlantic 7, 003 5, 155 
East North Central 0, 611 , 217 
West North Central , O57 713 
Fouth Atlantic , 670 , 180 
Fast South Central , 023 52 
West South Central , 800 , 836 
Mountain..........-. 120 
Ph ticentitiniinns 3, 198 
Commercial buildings * |, 526 
New England....... _718 
Middle Atlantic 2, B&4 
Fast North Central 5, 725 
West North Central , 128 
South Atlantic... , 426 
Fast Fouth Central 3, 864) 
West South Central , 076 
Mountain..........-. , 965) 
Pacific. .... , 2,740 
Community buildings ¢ 57, 005 
New Englamd....... , 187 
Middle Atlantic. .. |, 006 
East North Central 3, 383 
West North Central 3, 521 
South Atlantic , 3, 869 
East South Central 2, 409 
West South Central , 481 
Mountaln.. 2, S78 
Pacific ‘ 3, 532) 
Pubiie buildings’ 5, 155 
New England 100 
Middle Atlantic... 408 
East North Central 3, 3R5 
West North Central 138 
South Atlantic...._. 47 
Fast South Central 0 
West South Central 20 
Mountain 73 
Paciiic. 654 
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Middie Atlantic. . .. , 587 
East North Central 3, 584 
West North Central. 3, 103 
South Atlantic..... 388 
Fast South Central. RH5 
West Fouth Central 413 
Mountain 334 
Pacific ‘ , 307 
other buildings *. ... 2, 989 
New Englan 741 
Middle Atlantic. . , 466 
East North Central 3, 740 
West North Central ,179 
South Atlantic 704 1, 405 
East South Central. 487 353 302 
West South Central 854 oy 812 
407 371 451 

3, 202 Ls 4,540; 3,943 
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1 Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in buildings, commercial and service stations, etc. 
. hod Ay ‘ Includes churches, ther institutional buildings, sch 


all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue its. Sums of components do not braries, etc. 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. _ buildings, such as »* 
- pet cuape and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. ons, jails, prisons, arsed! 
minary. 
* Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
a Weneousen, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
uction plants. 
+ Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
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12, = 4, 
09,831) iw, 
71, 742 my 
72, 866 34 
32, 163 112 
, 042) jy 
73, 138 6 
93,072) 1 
58, 162) yg 
O1, 668] aye 
21,847) a 
14 755} 
, 666 
19, 890 im 
0, 549 Ms 
3, 573) 
7, 519 a 
2, 852 44 
5, 091 7 
6,920) Gay 
2, 853 "ey 
0, 7 44 
D, 958} 119 
7,240) ng 
788; 
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|, 548 a 
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, 890; 1m 
, 750 197 
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,639) 1g} 
16l] x 
, 895 9 
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030 2 ? 
699 12.0 
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712 
171 
696 
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830 
430 
416 
741 
827; 102 
056 15,4 
p68 10,0 
972 23, 
738 6,1 
46, 20,0 
54 ‘ 
48 6, 
120 14 
95 19,4 
91 77, 
64 5,2 
92 98 
56 19, 
61 64 
13 5, @ 
05 23 
18 , 
53 28 
29 29,7 
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Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ! 


se F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 





Number of new dwelling units started 





Estimated construction cost 


(in thousands) ! 


























Period All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
l 
Total Rural Total Rural | Total Rural | Privately | Publicly 
nonfarm | ©F82 | nonfarm | nonfarm | U'>®” | nonfarm |nonfarm| UT>®” |nonfarm) T°! | ‘fuanced | financed 

b .ccscoesdeesesoosesereessce 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 0 0 0 | $4, 475, 000 | $4, 475, 000 | 0 
S - cicietinaanpaeieregiiilid 93,000 | 45,000} 48,000} 93,000} 45,000 | 48, 000 0 0 0} | 285,446 | | 285) 446 | 0 
l .coscccsbonsoacsecserscaces 706,100 | 434,300 | 271,800 | 619,511 | 369,499 250,012 | 86,589 | 64,801 | 21,788 | 2,825,895 | 2, 530, 765 205, 130 
D .. .socecenaseeesonesucsocons 141, 800 96, 200 45,600 | 138, 692 93, 216 45,476 | 3,108 | 2,984 124 495, 054 483, 231 11, 823 
| ssscces acess eeseesesaseces 670, 500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,473 | 395,673 | 266,800 | 8,027 | 8,027 0 | 3, 769, 767 | 3, 713, 776 55, 991 
| eeeeacetaeeneneneasenennnnen 9,000 | 479,800 | 369,200 | 845,560 | 476,360 | 369,200 | 3,440 | 3,440 0 | 5,642,798 | 5,617, 425 25, 373 
. First quarter .....--..--....- 138, 100 81, 000 57, 100 137, 016 79, 916 57, 100 1, 084 1, 084 0 808, 263 800, 592 7, 671 
[ i ttinecenenecoces 39, 300 24, 200 15, 100 38, 216 23, 116 15, 100 1, 084 1, 084 0 223, 577 215, 906 7, 671 
OO 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 , 000 17, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 244, 425 0 
Sieidiecocncnihdecs 56,000 | 31,800/ 24,200; 56,000; 31,800| 24, 200 0 0 0} 340,261 | 340, 261 0 
Second quarter........--.-.- 217,200 | 119, 100 98,100 | 217,000 118,900 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361,677 | 1,360,477 1, 200 
SE dtabeodwnncessece 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 418, 45) 0 
May ipa eedboonsesnnes 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 452, 236 0 
PEE dete cccceccnesccan 77, 200 42, 200 35, 000 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 490, 990 489, 700 1, 200 
Third quarter --...-----.-.-.. 261, 200 142, 200 119, 000 260, 733 141, 733 119, 000 467 467 0 | 1,774,150 | 1,770, 475 3, 675 
CS ae 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 0 0 0 539, 333 539, 333 0 
a eee 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 108 47, 208 38, 900 192 192 0 589, 470 587, 742 1, 728 
i - eas , 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 525 50, 025 43, 500 275 275 0 645, 347 643, 400 1, 047 
Fourth quarter.............. 232, 500 137, 500 95,000 | 230,811 135, 811 95, 000 1,689 | 1,689 0 | 1,698, 708 | 1, 685, 881 12, 827 
Pikksesesesesctsess 94, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 540 52, 740 40, 800 460 460 0 678, 687 675, 197 3, 400 
November............... 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 835 47, 135 31, 700 865 865 0 584, 731 578, 324 6, 407 
SS 58, 800 36, 3u0 22, 500 58, 436 35, 936 22, 500 364 364 0 435, 290 432, 360 2, 930 
SE intnccccanteacce 177, 300 101, 200 76, 100 174, 996 99, 052 75, 944 2, 304 2, 148 156 | 1, 287, 460 | 1, 268, 661 18, 709 
tenia webnemee 52, 600 30, 400 22, 200 51, 776 29, 603 22, 173 824 797 27 372,657 | 365, 886 6, 771 
February ............... 49,600 | 28,800 | 20,800/ 48.445| 27,774| 20,671/ 1,155| 1,026; 120] 363,421 | 354, 218 9, 203 
Piiinn cichcconsesnen 75, 100 42, 000 33, 100 74, 775 41, 675 33, 100 325 325 0 551, 382 | 548, 557 2, 825 
Second quarter *__........._. 294 200 164, 000 130, 200 291, 023 162, 430 128, 593 3,177 1, 570 1,607 | 2, 214,738 | 2, 185, 661 2, 077 
SEE TTTTIN 98, 800 54, 400 44, 400 97, 518 54, 156 43,362 | 1, 282 244 | 1,038 729,713 | | 717,996 11,717 
Pt cnvdcrenencu@bed 99, 400 56, 700 42, 700 97, 902 55, 603 42,209 | 1,498 1, 007 491 753, 661 739, 605 14, O56 
RSS RSS ee 96, 000 52, 900 43, 100 95, 603 52, 581 43, 022 397 319 78 731, 364 728, 060 3, 304 
EE a a ee a ee a a ee pha celistekiwecislen biwtiessnee 
i ienéccassaedsne 94, 000 49, 700 44, 300 93, 640 49, 340 44, 300 360 360 0 725,900 | 723,032 2, 868 

Ry ae 85, 000 %) (°) (*) (") (*) (") (") (*) 675, 654 | (") (’) 





























bricated housing units. 


nce and start of construction. 
truction contract awards 
toege t- 


h 1945, have been adjusted for la 
and 


he estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
nitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. 


They do include 


hese estimates are based oo building-permit records, which, beginning 
permits and for lag betwec= permit 
hey are based also on 
g in 1946, on 

places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling 
s started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 


l of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for example, if the 
mate of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that 
wal enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and — 


repos of Federal 
ld surveys in 


16 and 1947, the range of error was approximately twice as large. 


a a was achieved by improvements in estimating and survey tech- 
niques. 

1 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for individ- 


ual 


rojects. 
ousing peak year. 


4 Depression, low year. 
§ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
- — m4 year under wartime control. 

ev é 


§ Preliminary. 


§ Not available. 
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